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Follow Peace with all men, and Holi- 


neſs, without which no man ſhall 


ſee the Lord. Pag. 1 
Of the Differences of Good and Evil. 
Sermon ll. 
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GENESIS IV. 7. 5 
_ thou doſt well, ſhalt thou not be ac- 


cepted? And if thou doſt not well, 
Sin lieth at the door, &c. pg 
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its Perception of things ſPlrit 
| inviſible, take in the Impreſſio 


Peace ae H. Els. "Br. 
II. The Neceſſity of purſuing theſe, 


as the proper Means fox attaining it; 
- Follow Peace with all men, and | 
els, Ne. : 
I. A Happineſs ſuppos d, deſcrib'd by 
Seeing the Lord. There is a twofold See- 5 
ing the Lord mention d in this Epiſtle: 
I. A Seeing him by Faith in this 
World. So in the foregoing Chapter 
lb. 11. it is {aid of Moſes, For he endured, as 
| ſeeing him who is inviſible. How can 
any one ſee him that is Inviſible? For 
every Faculty muſt ſuppoſe its Object 


proportionable to it. Therefore he 


that is viſible cannot be ſeen by any 
Faculty which goes no farther than the 
Objects of Senſe. But when he is ſaid 
to be ſeen, it muſt be by applying the 
Act of an inferior Faculty to another 
above it. There is ſomething in our 


Minds, which anſwers to the Faculty 


of Seeing, with reſpect. to intellectual 
Objects: for, as the Eye takes in the 
Impreſſion of external and ſenſible Ob- 


N f 
on 61 them 


jects; ſo doth the n 


in ſuch a manner as they may be ſaid 
do be ſeen by it. And our narrowneſs 
6 Mards, or rather our taking our 

ae Notion, 


Jolt 5 


PPR ... y eo ow. 2 


* of ions from our Seniſes, I» 
makes us to apply ſuch Words as re= 
late properly to them, to the Exerciſe 
of our Minds. In ſtrictneſs of Speech 
we cannot be ſaid to See God at all, for 
he is inviſible ;, and elſewhere the Apo- 
ſtle ſaith of him, that: he dwells in that 1 Tim: 6. 
lieht which no man can approach unto, i. 
whom no nan hath ſeen, nor can ſee. And 
yet here he faith, that Moſes did ſee 
him. But how? He ſaw him with his 
Mind ; his Underſtanding was as fully 
fatisfied about him, as if he had ſeen 
him with his Eyes. And this Seeing is 
by Faith; which he faith i the Evi- 
dente of things not ſeen, i.e. which ſup- Heb 11. 
plies the ſame Office to the Mind which 
Sight doth to the Body; by making 
things to be preſent to it. And fo the 
Feeing by Faith is not bare believing, 
but it is the making the Object preſent 
to our Minds by believing it. As Mo- 
fes, having his Mind fixed upon him 
who is invitible, acted more from the 
Conſideratiori of him whom he could 
not ſee, than of him whom he ſaw to 
"| be highly diſpleaſed with him: Not 
| || fearing the wrath of the King; for he 
/ him who is inviſible. And then our 
- | Faith comes to a Seeing of God here; 
r . Wen 


err and e * 


* _—_ we act by inviſible Motives; 


which is called Living by Faiths and 
thoſe Morives prevail Geer the eſe 
Objects of Senſe, carrying us to the 
view of an inviſible World, and. go- 
verning our Actions here with : a Re 
gard to it. 
2. A ſeeing him by Fruition in ano- 
ther World. This is a Higher Senſe of 
Seeing the Lord; and it implies theſe 
ng: 
I. A clearer Apprehenfion of him in 
our Minds: For, although by Faith we 
make him who is inviſible preſent to 
our Minds, yet ſtill there are many 
Clouds between him and us, ſo that we 
cannot ſee him ſo clearly and diſtinct- 
ly as we deſire to do. The Notion of 
God upon our Minds ought to be as 
ſuitable to his Greatnefs and Majeſty 
as we can make it; otherwiſe it is un- 
worthy of him. But when we have 


done all that we can by removing Im- 


perfections, and attributing all poſſible 


Perfections to him; yet our Idea. of 


God falls infinitely ſhort of him. For 
if we could comprehend him, he would 


not be incomprehenfible, and conſe- 
quently not be God. It's true this Ar- 
bent will hold as to another World, 
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as far as relates to the Difference be- 


tween God and his Creatures, which 


muſt always continue; but there are 
Degrees of Apprehenſions as to God 


himſelf: which the Apoſtle elſewhere 


ſpeaks of; For, nom we ſee throngh a 1 Cor. 13, 
7% dartty, but then face 10 face ; 0 I 14. 


know in part, but then ſhall I know even 
a alſo I ans known, Which ſhews, that 


| our Knowledge of God ſhall be more 


inmediate, and clear, and compleat, 
than now it is. What we do know of 
God now, is what he hath been pleaſed 
to diſcover of himſelf in his Works and 


in his Word; where we may ſee e- 


nough to admire and adore him: but 
we cannot here reach to ſo much of 


tlie Divine Nature as our Underſtand- 


ings are capable of. For here our Minds 


| ſee but as through a Glaſs; i. e. by 
imperfect Repreſentations, which ge- 


nerally ariſe from the Impreſſions 
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which ſenſible Objects make on our 


- | Imaginations: But when they come to 


ſee Intellectual Beings, by meer Intelle- 
ctual Light, our Notions will be clear- 
er and purer; eſpecially when God 


_ himſelf ſhall communicate ſuch Know- 

ledge as is neceſſary to make the Soul 
happy: which every Degree of Kknow- P 
WW 3 ( ce 


| ledge of the moſt excellent Object is 


=_— not capable of doing. For when the 
= 0Objc& is ſo defirable, and our Know- 
= ledge of it weak and imperfect, it cre- 
ates greater Trouble and Diſſatisfaction 
to us, that we know ſo much, and yet 
know ſo little. We know there is a 


we know withal, that he 1s infinitely 
above us, and dwells in a Light inac- 
ceſſible by us now. This makes it very 
deſirable for us to be in that ſtate where 
we may know him better; but our nar- 
row Scantling we have of it here makes 
us more ſenſible of our Ignorance, than 
in love with our Knowledge. The beſt 
Knowledge we have of God in this 


that which works on our Affections and 

_ raiſes our Devotions. We know him 
beſt. when we love him, and do his 
Will. This is the main Buſineſs of our 
Hhhunzaane Faculties, with reſpect to God 
Job 28.28. here. And unto man he ſaid, behold the 
fear of the Lord, that is wiſdom ;, and to 
depart from evil, is underſtanding. Our 


knowing, but in fearing God : we may 
and ought to know ſo much of him as 
to ſtand in awe of him, in regard of 


bis 


— 


God infinitely Wiſe and Good; but | 


E oe a  _S 


World is not by Contemplation ; but | 


greateſt Attainment here lies not in | 


: Peace and Holineſs. 


ni s Majeſty, and power and Soveraignty 


over us, and the Account we malt « one 


day give to him of all our Actions; but 


this 1s not the State wherein e can 


ever hope to be happy by immediate 


ny e of his divine Perfecti- 
It was well obſerved by Ariſtotle 
s * as others, That the proper Hap- 
pineſs of Mankind muſt lie in the beſt 
Exerciſe of our beſt Faculty in the beſt 
State. Our beſt Faculty is our Mind; 


the · beſt Exerciſe of it is Contemplation 
of the beſt Object; and the beſt State 
of it is where it is moſt pure, and vi- 


gorous, and conſtant: and in ſuch a 


State, he truly ſaith, there are admi- 
rable Pleaſures in Contemplation. But 


that is too high a pitch for this World. 
We may ſometimes find a Capacity for 


ſuch things in our Minds, and ſome 
 Fore-taſtes, ſome Reliſhes, of a divine 


and heavenly State here. But alas! 
they are very ſhort, and tranſitory, as 
well as rare; and we are not able to 
bear laſting Impreſſions of divine Light 


in this World. As appears by 8. Peter, f 
when he ſaw Chriſt transfigured: What 


a Confuſion of Thoughts did he fall 
into upon the ſight of Chriſt, and Mo- 


fer, and Elias, in their Glory! The 
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Peace and Holineſs. 
Scripture ſaith. he knew not what he ſaid, 
being under Aſtoniſhment at ſo glorious 
a Sight. And if this State cannot bear 
the Sight of a glorified Body, how much 
leſs the Sight of God himſelf ? So that 
this Contemplation of God, wherein 
our Happineſs lies, muſt be reſerved 
for another and a better State. 
2. The Seeing the Lord, wherein our 
Happineſs conſiſts, implies not only 
Clearneſs of: Apprehenſion, but Full- 
neſs of Satisfaction. And where there 
is ſo great Excellency in the Object, ſo 
great Suitableneſs in the Faculties, ſo 
great Nearneſs and Capacity in enjoy- 
ing it, ſo much Certainty and Freedom 
from the Fears of loſing it, there can- 
not but be a mighty Satisfaction of 
Mind ; eſpecially where we ſuppoſe a 
Love ſuitable to the Excellency of the 
Object. Some do ſuppoſe, that to all 
this there will be a gradual Increaſe in 
Knowledge then; that the Mind will 
not at firſt be filled with all the Idea's of 
_ God's infinite Perfections which it is ca- 
pable of receiving; and that the Mind 
may improve in the Knowledge of o- 
ther things which may contribute to its 
Hlappineſs. We muſt not ſuppoſe any 
Imperfection, or Fear, or Doubt, from 
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nothing in the Happineſs of that State 


which makes it improbable. For the 
Happineſs of an intellectual finite Being 


lies in the gradual Improvement of it 


ſelf; and there is no Satisfaction great- 
er to the Mind, than the Diſcovery of 
Truth in the ſeveral Degrees and Ex- 


cellencies of it. We all grant that the 
Divine Excellencies are ſo infinite, that 


it is impoſſible the Mind of Man ſhould 
be capable to comprehend them, al- 
though it be in a State of Happineſs: 


why then may we not ſuppoſe a con- 
tinual Increaſe of the Knowledge of 
them, and of what other things tend 


to Satisfaction and intellectual Plea- 
ſurc? which is no more inconſiſtent 


with the Happineſs of that State, than 
it was in Adam in Paradiſe, or the Hu- 
mane Nature of Chriſt improving in 


Wiſdom, or the Angel's learning by the 
Church. Some think, this Expreſſion 
of Seeing the Lord relates immediately 
to tlie Perſon of our Lord and Savi- 


Hur. And it is certain, that the Yon 
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Erroror Ignorance; but whether there 
may not be a continual Deſire of im- 
proving in the Knowledge of the moſt 


excellent Things, and a Satisfaction a- 
riſing from that Improvement, there is 


6 - Peace and Holineſs. 
pineſs of Heaven is ſet forth in the 
New Teſtament by being with Chriſt, W « 
Joh. 14 3. That where I am there ye may be alſo. | 
Coloſſ 3. Your life is hid with Chriſt in God. When i 
3,4 Chriſt, who is our Life ſhall appear, then 
bhball ye alſo appear with him in glory. 
1 Theſſ. Then ſhall we ever be with the Lord: 
417 Thence it is called, The everlaſting king- 
2 Pet. i · dom of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. Yet we | 
d⁊are not to ſuppoſe, that all the Happi- 
neſs of Heaven conſiſts in the Contem - 
plation of the Perſon of our Mediator 
in his glorious Kingdom; for God on- 
ly, as the ſupreme Good, can make us 
happy : but Chriſt, as Mediator, doth 
endear that Happineſs to us, as being 
the Purchaſe of his Blood, whereby he 
Hhath reconciled us to God, and is be- 
Heb. 5. 9. COMe the Author of eternal Salvation un- 
180 all them that obey him. But in this 
. 12. Epiſtle the Apoſtle ſets forth Chriſt as 
-10- our High-prieſt and Mediator, rather 
7. 2. than as the immediate Object of our 
9.1145. Happineſs : and therefore it is more 
. 17 agreeable to the Scope and Deſign of 
this Epiſtle, to underſtand this Expreſ- 
0 ſion of the future Happineſs of good 
Men in the Enjoyment of God as the 
ſupreme Good, which alone can make 
us happy. i Sos 
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II. The Conditions here implied in 


Meer to it; Peace with all men, and 
Holineſs. 7 
Peace and Holineſs may be taken two 


ways: 
I. As to the inward Temper of Mind 


neceſſary in order to them. 


2. As to thoſe outward Acts which 
are neceſſary for the following after 
them. 


x. As to the inward Temper of 


Mind; and that I ſhall conſider, 


"F; As to Peace. 
2. As to Holineſs. 


1. As to Peace with all men. Chriſti- | 


anity is certainly the beſt natur'd Reli- 


gion in the World: for, it makes thoſe 


things our neceſſary Duties in order 


to another World, which are moſt for 
our mutual Advantage in this World, 


What can be more tender and obliging 


to Mankind, than to make it here as ne- 

ceſſary a Duty to follow Peace with all 
men, as to follow Holineſs, ſince Holi- 
neſs is the good Temper of our Minds 


towards God, as Peaceableneſs i is to- 
wards Men? 


Iwo Things are here to be ſpoken L 


to: 
. What it is to follow Peace with all 


en, En 2 Whence 


* * 


ws 2 | Hine. 


2. Whence it comes to paſs that men 
fo much neglect it. 


1. What! it is to follow Peace with all 
men. 
1. It is to be ofa peaceableTemper as 

to Matters of Religion, or of a Mind al- 
ways inclined to Peace with others, ſo 
far as is conſiſtent with our Duty to God. . 
The Apaſtle doth not imply that there 
fore 7 were to comply with every 
thing that might be offer d them in or- 
der to Peace, for then they muſt have 
renounced their Religion to obtain 
Peace; for their Brethren of the Jewiſh 
Nation hated them to the Death, and 
perſecuted them ſo, as there were no 
Terms of Peace with them, but denying 
the Faith of Chriſt. Peace muſt ſtill be 
conſiſtent with Holineſs, We muſt not 
rob God of his Honour for Peace ſake, 
7. e. in things that are plain and clear: 
for, otherwiſe in matters of Doubt and 
Scru ple, where the Publick Safety and 
the Law go one way, and a Man's Doubt 
carries him another, a modeſt and hum- 
ble Chriſtian Temper will yield a great 
deal for Peace ſake: but where a Man 
cannot yield without breaking his 
Peace with God, there no Man's Obli- 
gation to Peace can make void his ſupe- 
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rior Obligation to God. The Caſe was 


plain in St. Paul in the matter of Cir- 
cumeiſion, where it promoted the com- 


mon Intereſt of Religion, there he com- 


plied, as in Timothy s Caſe: but where 


it did not, there he oppoſed it, as a- 
mong the Galatians; for there it was 
introduced as a Deſign to bring in the 
whole Law. The ſame may be applied 
to the Ceremonies of our Church; if 
they were among us introductive of 
Popery, the Arguments of Diſſenters 


would be ſtronger againſt them: but it 


is apparent they are not, they cannot 
be, becauſe the Doctrine of our Church 


is oppoſite to it. And therefore Cere- 


monies ſignifie according to the Do- 
ctrine of the Church which enjoins 
them: The Uſe of Ceremonies in the 


Church of Rome, implies Merit and 


"Efficacy, becauſe that Church teaches 
thoſe Doctrines: In our Church they 


cannot, becauſe we diſown them, and 


declare againſt them. Kneeling at the 


Sacrament, with them implies Adora- 


tion of the Hoſt, becauſe that Church 
requires it; with us it cannot,” becauſe 
we do utterly deny it. And the Gene- 
ral Senſe of the Church is to put a Senſe 


and Meaning on indifferent Things; 


and 
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and not what Conſtruction any parti- 
cular Perſon may put upon them. And 
it argues an unquiet and unpeaceable 


Temper, to put another Conſtruction 

upon them than the Church it ſelf de- 

. Clares, yea directly contrary to the open 
and avow'd Senſe of it. be So 


2. As to Matters of private Differen- 


ces among Men upon other Accounts. 


For ſuch will happen; and the more 


Chriſtian any Temper is, the more it 
is willing and ready to compoſe them, 


and to yield as far as is confiſtent with 
Juſtice and Conſcience in order to them, 


ſtice for ſo good an End. For, Peace 


is ſo valuable a thing, ſo pleaſing to 
God, fo uſeful to the World, that a 
good Man will go a great way, even to 
his own diſadvantage, for Peace ſake. 
And where Differences are carried on, 
and come to Animoſities and Heats, 
there are certainly Faults on both ſides, 
and therefore there muſt be mutual For- 


giveneſs, not a meer paſſing over what 


is paſt, but a ſincere and hearty Recon- 
__clliation: for, otherwiſe the Wound is 
but skinned over, and on the next oc- 
caſion the ulcerated Matter within will 
break out again. St. Paul goes . 
5 6-7 ot- 


yea to abate of the ſtrict Rigour of u- 
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neſs, and wrath, and anger, and cla- 
our, and evil ſpeaking, be put away 
from you, with all malice; and be ye 
kind one to another, tender-hearted, for- 
giving one another, even as God for 
WChriſt's ſake hath forgiven you. Can any 
thing be more obliging than this? The 
Example of God himſelf towards you, 
and the Hopes of your own Forgive- 
neſs; which our Saviour expreſly de- 


* 
bottom when he ſaith, Let all bitter- Eph. 4. 


clares depends upon this: For, if ze for- Matt.6.r5. 


give not men their treſpaſſes, neither will 
Jour heavenly Father forgive yours. And 


what can be ſaid worſe - than that his 


ins ſhall not be forgiven ? For then he 
ſtands expoſed to the Wrath of God, 


who is a conſuming fire; and therefore Hebr, rg. 


it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands 9. 
of the living God, as our Apoſtle faith. 
2. Whence comes it to paſs, that ſo 
few do follow Peace with all men? From 
giving way to their violent and unrea- 
J 
The Obligations to follow Peace are 
ſo great, ſo juſt, ſo agreeable to the 
Honor of God, and to the common In- 
tereſts of Mankind, that one may won- 
der ſo many Arguments ſnould be uſed 
in Scripture to put Men upon it, * ; 
5 
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10 many vehement Exhortations to per; 
made Chriſtians to the Practice of 1 
ea. it be poſſib. ble, faith St. Paul, as much 
| f 5 555 8. 4s lieth in you, live peaceabl, * with A. 
u-. wy. Have ſalt in yoir ſelves, and have 


30. 


peace one with another, ſaith our Saviour. i | 


WR Phil. 1,2. If there be therefore any conſolation in in 


Chrift, if any comfort of love, if any bow- 
els and mercy, fulfill ye my joy, that ye 
be like minded, having the ſame love, 2 
Ing of one accord, of one mind. Let 0- | 
Verl 3. thine be done throue h rife or Vain- 
DO 061 &c. What 88 all this force 
of Perlwaffs n? Do not Men know how 
much it is their own Intereſt and Hap- 
pineſs to live in Peace and Unity with 
each other? But notwithſtanding all 
this, Men do not in other things pur- 
ſue what makes moſt for their Happt- 
neſs, and therefore it is leſs wonder 
they do not in this. # 
What is it then which makes them 
ſo averſe to this Duty ? St. James gives 
a fad and true Account of it. From 
| Jamey 1 whence come wars and brawlings among 
Jun Come they not hence, even of your 
lifts, which war in your members? If we 
Were at Peace at home, we ſhould be 
fo abroad; 1. e. if we ſubdued our un- 
ruly and diforderly Paſſions within our 
ſelves, 
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Elves, we fliould live more eaſt ly and 
| with others. Among which, 


{ Wheſe deferve our Reflection and Con- 
I Aderation. 


| Fx Immoderate elt. e There i is 


Love of our ſelves which is founded 


pour: For we are to love our Neighbour, 


pf our Neighbour. But this Love of 
Pur ſelves, which is ſo conſiſtent with 
5 [5 he Love of our Neighbour, Lan be no 


51 


elves. But their is a a Self love, which. 


CC bot⸗- 


9 


1 a Nature and Reaſon, and is made the 
Meaſure of our Love to our. Neigh- 


Es our ſelves. And if there were no due 
Love of our ſelves, there could be none 


A ſecret Grudge and III-will to. The 


he Scri] pture condemns becauſe i it makes 2 Tin. 


Mien peeviſh and froward, uneaſie to 3 ** 
khemſelves and to their Neighbours, 

| Willing them with Jealouſies and Suſpi- 
ions of others, with reſpect to them- 
felves, making them apt to miſtruſt the 
ntentions. and Deſi igns of others to- 
Fvards them, and ſo Producing II- will 
> Fowards them; and here that hath: 
Pnce got into Men' 8 Hearts, there can. 
Pe no Hong Peace with thoſe they bear 
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nions, and Notions, and Parties, and} 
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bottom of all is, they have a wonder- 4 | 
ful Value for themſelves and thoſe Opi- 


« 


Ir 


Factions they happen to be engaged in; 
and theſe they make the meaſure off, 
their Eſteem and Love of others. As i; 
far as they comply and ſuit with them, % 
ſo far they love them, and no farther. ty 
If we ask, Cannot good Men differ a- j 


bout ſome things, and yet be good ſtill? 1 , 


Les, Cannot ſuch love one another kn 
notwithſtanding ſuch Difference? No tn 


doubt they ought. Whence comes it h 
then that a ſmall Difference in Opinion ( 
is ſo apt to make a breach in Affection? hu 


In plain truth it is, Every one would gr 


be thought to be infallible, if for ſhame be 
they durſt to pretend to it; and they a6 
have ſo good an Opinion of them- Nis 
ſelves, that they cannot bear ſuch as do th 


not ſubmit to them. From hence ariſe Ith 
Quarrellings and Diſputings, and ill Axe 


Language, not becoming Men or Chri- 
ſtians. But all this comes from their %, 
ſetting up themſelves and their on th 
Notions and Practices, which they R 
would make a Rule to the reſt of the 
World; and if others have the ſame FF: 


Opinion of themſelves, it is impoſſible 0 
but there muſt be everlaſting Claſhings 7 
andi 
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And Dif; putings; and from thence fal- 

ing into different Parties and Factions. 
i can never be prevented till they 
tome to more reaſonable Opinions of 

1 themſelves, and more charitable and 

N ind towards others. When St. Paul 

n, vould perſwade t the Chriſtians to Uni, 

1 „he knew of no better means than 

his, Is lowlineſs of mind let each een Phil, a. 3. 

y 4 bther better than themſelves. i. e. YOu 

er Rnow your own Imperfections better 

of than you can do others; and you are 

it bound to judge the beſt of what you 

ö cannot know: and then you cannot 

124 but have ſuch Lowlineſs of Mind, to 

Idi prefer the Piety and Vertue of others 

ne before your own. And if you would 

ey act according to this Rule, you would 

n- ſive very kindly and peaceably toge- 

10 ther. But beſides this, the Apoſtle tells 

iſc| them there is a common Intereſt to be 

ill regarded above their on; Look not vert. 4. 

ri- every man on his. own things, but every. 

eir tan alſo on the things of others, 1, e. On 

vn thoſe things wherein they are all con- 

1 cerned. Which he after explains, at 

el their own, not the things which are, Verl. 27. 
ne Teſs Chriſf's. Their, o] Fancies, and 
dle Opinions, and Parties, and not that, 


188 Which makes for rhe common Intereſt. 
nd RS 1 and 
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true Chriſtian Peace. 
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and Advantage. of our holy Religion. 


And till they come to prefer that be- 
fore the other, there is little hopes of 


- 


2. Secret Animoſity againſt others, 


Which if taken up without cauſe, is 
Malice and Hatred; if upon Provoca- 

tions, it is Wrath and Anger; if upon 
Jealouſies and Suſpicions, it is L- will; 
which is apt to ſhew it ſelf when occa- 


fion is offered ; and oft-times it ſtirs 


them up to ſeck occaſion for it: And a} 
ginary Impreſſion on Men's 


falſe and imag 


Minds will raiſe as great a flame in 
their Hearts one againſt another, as if 
it were real. How often have Perſons 


lived in great Fewds againſt each other 
upon meer Suſpicions ? and when they 
Have more freely converſed with each 


other, have been aſhamed of their own | 


Folly? But there are not many who 
ſuffer themſelves to cool ſo much, as to 


conſider, whether there were any real 
_ Cauſe for their Heats or not; for they 


are carried on with Violence and Pre- 
cipitation, as they are led by their own 


Paſſions; and never reflect on the Mo- 
tive or the Conſequence of them. If 
Men once happen to engage in a Party, 
they preſently run into all the Heats 


and 
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s Brethren, and ſuch as are not to be 
i; truſted. A Party muſt be a diſtinct Bo- 


ſary for its Support; which can never 


and Animoſities of it; they muſt think, 
and judge, and talk, and act as the reſt 
do, or elſe they are look d on as falſe 


# . ; 


\ 


dy from the reſt, and have Intereſts of 
its own to carry on, and in order there- 
to muſt uſe ſuch means as are neceſ- 


rs be done without weakning the Publick 


10 Intereſt, and drawing that to it ſelf, 
's like an Impoſthume in the Body, which 
in ought to have gone to the common 


if Support. And when one Party comes 
as to be ſet up againſt another, there can 


ex be nothing mote miſchievous and per- 


y | Nicious to the common Concernments | 


of all; for they take off all their Zeal 
N for the common Good, and fills them 


o with Fears and Jcalouſies of eagh other, 


to till they come from Suſpicions to Ha- 
al tred and Animoſities againſt each other. 
„A Kingdom broken into Parties is cer- 


&. || tainly divided againſt it ſelf, and there- _ 
11 © fore cannot ſtand, as our Saviour him- Matth. 


o- © ſelf tells us in the Caſe of the Kingdom 
f of the Devil. All the Subtilty, and 
y. Activity, and Deſigns of the Devil and 
ts his Agents, cannot ſupport their own 
ag || Kingdom, if once they fell into Facti- 

28 CS. ons 
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ons among themſelves. The Devil is 
the great Promoter of Factions among 
others, but he can bear none at home; 
or rather, the Intereſt of his Kingdom 
will not permit it: And they under- 

ſtand it fo well, as to carry on their 
common Deſign with joint Endeayours. 
But Mankind are not ſo bad, nor in 
this reſpect ſo wiſe, as the Devils; 

they propoſe a better End to them- 


ſelves, and ſo are not ſo bad as they: 


but when they propoſe a good End, as 


they think, they know not how to ma- 


nage it, but upon any ſlight Occaſions 
break it into pieces, and by their mu- 
tual Animoſities not only hinder their 
good End, but, unleſs God in his Wiſ- 


dom and Mercy prevent it, ruin and de- 


ſtroy each other. So that were there 
not a wiſe Providence of God to go- 
vern the World, I ſhould hardly ever 


hope to ſee a good Deſign come to a 


good End: for, Men are fo peeviſh and 


froward, or ſo weak and captious, or 


fo fickle and uncertain, or ſo jealous 
and ſuſpicious of one another, that it 
is very hard to bring them into what 
makes for their common Intereſt, and 


much harder to keep them together in 


the purſuit of it. And inſtead of fol- 


8 
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A Peace with all men they are hard- 
ly long at Peace with any, no not with 
e. And thoſe inward Paſſi- 


ons which diſturb them at home, make 
them very uneaſie to the reſt of the 


World. 


The Love of this World. Which 
doth not work alike in all : ; but it makes 
them all very uneaſie and troubleſome 


to thoſe who ſtand in their way. The 
Hopes and Expectations of another 


World make Men willing to paſs as 


quietly through this as they can, giving, 


as little diſturbance to others as may 
be; and paſling by Injuries and Provo- 
cations, a8 intended for a trial of their 
Meekneſs. and an exerciſe of their Pa- 


tience. But when Men's hearts are ſet 


upon this World, there is a train of 


very uneaſie Paſſions which follow it, 
ſuch as inordinate Deſires, diſquieting 


Fears, unreaſonable Diſcontents ; and 
where theſe are, there can be no fol- 
lowing after Peace, but a reſtleſs purſuit 
of their own Ends, and oppoſition to 
all ſuch as ſtand in the way of them. 


What Peace can there be in an ambi- 
tious or covetous Mind, which is rea- 
dy to ſacrifice every thing to its own 
Deſi igns? Such Mens Love and Ha- 

S - 6d 
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tred are not according to the meaſures 
of Good and Evil, but as they ſerve 
or obſtru& them in their particular 
Aims. They really love none but 
themſelves, but they love to make uſe 
of others to ſerve themſelves 5 and 
when they apprehend them to ſtand in 
their way, they hate and malign, and 
croſs and undermine them all they can. 
And how is it poſſible then to be at 
Peace with them? So that in order to 
Peace it is abſolutely neceſſary that Men 
ſubdue their Inclinations to this World, 
that they have a juſt and due Eſtimate 
of Things as to Tel Uſe, and bring 
their Deſi res within a reaſonable con- 
pPaſs, and then they will not be ſo apt 
to miſtruſt and hate others as ſtanding 
in their way to Preferment or Riches: 
A modeſt, humble, contented Mind, is 
of it ſelf inclined to Peace with all Men, 
for it ſees no ſuch occaſion of ſtriving 
or contending - with others: But a 
proud, conceited, ambitious Temper; 
is very apt to be quarrelſome, becauſe 
it raiſes Mens Expectations, and fills 
them with higher Thoughts of their 
own Delerts, and then they eaſily quar- 
rel with ſuch as do not anſwer their 
uarcatonable ' Expectations ; as the 


World 
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World is ſo croſs that it ſeldom doth : 
and therefore they are the moſt peeviſh 
and paſſionate, the moſt eaſily provo- 
ked, and the moſt hardly reconciled of 
any fort of Men. If we would there- 
fore have Peace with others, we muſt 
begin it with our ſelves, and retrench 
all inordinate Delires as to this World. 

. Miſtaken Teal. Zeal, in the ge- 
neral, is nothing but an earneſt proſe- 
cution of what we aim at; and is there- 
fore good or evil according to the na- 
ture and degree of that which we pro- 
poſe to our elves. If it be a thing in 
it ſelf good, and to be deſired aboye all 
other things, as our chief Good, we 
can never be too much concerned about 
1t, and therefore cannot have too much 
Zeal for it. If it be a thing good in 
its kind, as a means to our End, our 
Zeal ought to be in proportion to it; 
and fo far as it is thus good, we ought 


to be zealouſly affected towards it. But Gal. 4. 16. 


it may fo happen, that we may have. 
wrong Apprehenſions concerning the 
Neceſſity and Uſefulneſs of that Which 
we are ſo zcalous for; and then, if we 
miſtake the thing, and ſuppoſe that 
to be neceſſary or uſeful which is not 
lo; or if we miſtake the Degrec, when 
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we place it abowe what it deſerves, 


and are zealous for it accordingly, this 
is miſtaken Zeal. And it is obſervable 
that true Zeal is accompanied with 
Meekneſs, Patience, Gentleneſs, Long- 


ſuffering, Kindneſs towards others; 


ſo falſe and miſtaken Zeal ſoures and 
imbitters the Spirits of Men, makes 
them fretful and impatient of the leaſt. 
Contradiction, moroſe and inflexible, 


never yielding to the Conviction of o- 


thers, but maintaining every thing with A. 
an invincible Stiffneſs; which is a Tem- 
per as repugnant to Ingenuity and a 
peaceable Diſpoſition, as Light to 
Darkneſs. For, how is it poſſible there 
ſhould be ſuch a thing as Peace among 
Men, if every Man maintains his Point, 
and thinks it his Duty to yield in no- 


thing? And, upon the ſame common 


| Reaſon, every Man hath an equal Right 
to defend himſelf; for, no Man is born 
Maſter of another Man's Judgment, but 


Truth and Reaſon lie in common for 


all. It is true, every one pretends to 


it ;* but becauſe ſo many pretend to it 


who differ among themſelves, it is cer- 


tain ſome muſt be miſtaken : and be- 


cauſe every Man thinks all who differ 
from himſelf are fo, and the Number 
| | 1 
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of thoſe who differ is great, and their 
Reaſons ſeem as conſiderable to them 
as his can do to himſelf; therefore he 
ought not to be preſumptuous and im- 
poſing, not ſtiff and untractable, but 
with Patience and Modeſty to weigh 
and conſider all that is againſt him as 
| well as for him. And this will in all 
Differences of Opinion and Practice 
tend to make Men, next to the Truths 
of greateſt Conſequence, to endeavour 
after Peace, and in leſſer matters to 
7 yield as far as is conſiſtent with our ne- 
= ceffary Duty to God and our Neigh- 
bour. FFF 
2. I ſhall now conſider Holineſs with 
reſpect to the inward Temper and Diſ- 
poſition of Mind. And that implies 
| theſe things: 5 
1. An inward Regard to God and 
Religion, as our main Care and Buſi- 


neſs. 
2. A conſtant Endeavour after Puri- 
ty of Heart. 1 5 5 


1. An inward Regard to God and 

|| Religion, as our main Care and Buſineſs. 
| Irs poſſible for Men to be of meek and 
peaceable Diſpoſitions, avoiding any 

Occaſion of Quarrel and Contentions, 

out of a natural Softneſs and Eaſineſs 

5 LE | of 
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1 
of Temper, or out of a Regard to their 


e e e, 


own Quiet and Safety; but tluis is not | 
ſuch a Temper as will carry one to 


Heaven; that muſt ſuppoſe one's Mind 


raiſed to a higher pitch, and acting up- 


on better Principles, having a Mind 
deeply affected with the Senſe of that 


Duty which we owe to God, and the 


Regard we ought to have, above all 


things, to his Commands. Holineſs is 
the renewing the Image of God in our 


Souls: It is that inward Principle of 
Ejph. 4. 24. 


Grace which makes us to be the Sons 
of God; it is that Participation of the 


Divine Nature, whereby we become 


like to God, and are made meet for 

Heaven. For it is not to be ſuppoſed 

that a carnal, earthly, ſenſual, or pro- 
fane Mind, can be fitted for the Seeing 
the Lord; for, really, it can be no Happi- 
neſs for ſuch a one to ſeę Him flay, the 
ſight of a Being fo oppoſite to his own 
Temper would be very uneaſigand diſ- 


pleaſing to him. It is 4 Coftradiction 


in Morality, to ſuppoſe one to be hap- 


py.in that which he cannor love. How 


can a Man of a wicked, looſe, irreligi- 
_ ous Temper of Mind, love God? And 


if he cannot love him, what Nonlenſe 
27 ® oY > e N I F AT | ? 4 5 8 od > iy . Se? 
is it for him to hope to be happy in 


oh. 
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enjoying him? No, as ſure as there is 
a Heaven, there muſt be a ſuitable diſ- 

poſition of Mind to make one capable 

of the Happineſs of it. And that not 
a ſudden momentany Change, as it were 

in paſſing between this World and the 

other; but it muſt be by a gradual, ſe- 
rious, and effoctual Change wrought 
in the whole Soul; whereby of earthly 
and carnal, the Diſpoſition becomes 

ſpiritual and heavenly, i. e. it hath o- 

ther Notionsof God and Religion than 

tit had before: it looks upon Religion, 
not as a matter of Form or Cuſtom, but 
as a matter of Choice and Delight; as 
a thing which tends to the beſt End in 
the World, 27. fitting us for Heaven. 
And accordingly the bent and inclina- 
tion of the Mind 1s carried towards 
God and Heaven. This the Scripture 
calls, being ſpiritually minded ; being re- 
nue d in the ſpirit of our minds; being 
 faniified by the Holy Ghoſt, being born 
| again of the ſpirit: with many other 
- Expreflions to the ſame purpoſe; all 
which imply an abſolute Neceſlity of 
an inward Change in order to the Hap- 
 pificfs of another Life. Not a meer 
Change of Opinion, or of a Party, or 
of ſome Inglinations, but, in ſhort, it 
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is one of the greateſt Changes in the 

World, although not ſo diſcernible z 
for it is the Chan 15 of the whole Soul; 

in Judgment, Will, and Affection, an 

that Foun the Love of Sin to the Love 
of God. 1 


3 There muſt be a conti Endea- N 
vour after Purity of Heart. Our Savi- | 


our looks on this as the proper Quali- 
fication of thoſe. who are to ſee God. 


But who can ſay, his Heart is pure? 
Many may abſtain from outwatd Acss 


of Wickedneſs, who may have too 


many inward Inclinations to it. Are 


all thoſe Hearts impure which have 
any Motions or Inclinations to Evil? 

Yes; if they be allow'd and foſter'd, 
and given way to: for then, in the 
fight of God, the inward Luſt is as im- 
pure as the outward Act. This hath 
more Aggravations from Circumſtances, 


as to Injuſtice, Indecency, Scandal, Gr. 
but as to the Heart it (elf, that i is as 
much defiled in one as in the other. 
But it muſt be in this as in other Paſ- 


| ſions, the Cure is not to be wrought 1 in 


3 Inſtant, but there muſt be conſtant 
Watch and Care, by all means, to ſub- 
due and keep under all ſuch irregular 


Motions, and to cleanſe our ſelves from 
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all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, parſing 
bolineſs i in the fear of God. | 


II. It is not enough that chere be an 


inward Temper of Mind thus diſpoſed 


to Peace and Holineſs, but we muſt fol- 
low after them. i. e. We mult do what 
we can to compaſs them, although ; 
there be Difficulty in it. ö 

1. For Peace; We are not to content 
our ſelves with the Terms of Peace 
when they are offer d, but we muſt 
ſeek after them our ſelves: Oo and be 


reconciled to thy Brother, ſaith Chriſt. 
How can this bh > What if he will not 
be reconciled to thee? Do thy Endea- 
vour; be ſure the Fault lies not at 


your door. But muſt I negle& the Du- 


ty I owe to God, to ſeek to be recon- 
cited to my Brother? Hath he no more 
Regard to his own Service, than to bid 


us leave our Gifts at the Altar, and 


hunt up and down for our angry Bro- 


ther, to ſeek to be reconciled to him 


when it may be he will be farther from 
it, becauſe I ſeek it? Do not trouble 
your ſelves about God's Honour and 
Service in this matter, he will be ſerved 
1n the Way himſelf hath appointed; 
and our Saviour ſaith plainly, Go firſt 
aud be reconciled to thy Brother : Which 


news 
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ſhews how uch God hates the bring- IM ch 
ing to his Service an unpeaceable and 80 
imptacable Temper ; and how mucli he 2 
values our Common Good before our | 5 
Oblations to him. Although Men do F 
hate one another, yet ſtill they pretend * 
to love God; and therefore they ſee = 
no Reaſon why this ſhould hinder his | * 
Service. But God knows beſt what |} 1 
Setvice is moſt pleaſing to himſelf; and F 
he ſhews his great Tenderneſs to Man- 
kind, when he prefers their mutual 2 
Love before his own immediate Ser- 
vice. How much then ought we to 7 
value it, when God himſelf doth fo? || 
How ſhould we purſue after the things 
which make for mutual Peace, even 


when it ſeems to fly. from us? The 
World is ſo full of IlI-nature and III- 
will, that none do expoſe themſelves 
more to the Hatred of others, than the 
true Lovers of Peace. But this ought 
not to diſcourage any from the purſuit 
| of it, as long as it is fo pleaſing to God 
1 and ſo neceſſary to our Happineſs. 
2. For Holineſs; We muſt purſue af- 

ter that too. It 1s not a faint Deſire, 

nor a flight Endeavour, nor ſudden: 

_ Heats, which make up this Holineſs 

which is neceſſary for Seeing God: But 

DEE We the 


Peace and Holineſs. 
the Love of it muſt enter deep into our 
Souls, it muſt poſſeſs our Minds, ſway 


our Wills, and incline our Affections 


towards the beſt things; it muſt carry 
them off from ſenſual and carnal Plea- 
ſures, and raiſe our Minds towards 


more noble and excellent Objects: and 


make the purſuit of them the greateſt 
End and Buſineſs of Lite. For our Hap- 


pineſs muſt be our Choice, and that 


Choice cannot be made till our Minds 
be enlighten d with the Knowledge of 


Heaven, and our Hearts inflamed with 
à prevailing Deſire after it. This is a 


hard Task to thoſe who are bare Ser- 
vants to the Fleſh, and do not regard 


any thing of themſelves, but what 
ſerves the purpoſes of it; this is hard 
to thoſe who have accuſtomd them 


ſelves to carnal Delights, and have 
thereby harden'd themſelves to a Love 
of Wickedneſs; this is a hard Task to 
all that find ſenſual Inclinations and the 
Temptations of the World and the De- 
vil conſpiring together to hinder us 
from the purſuit of true Holineſs. 


2. Yet there is a Neceſſity for all 
this; for, Without Holineſs no man ſhall 
fee the Lord, i. e. Without a Heart du- 
ly prepared for Heaven by the Hatred 
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of Sin, and the ſincere Love of God. 
For God hath here abſolutely declared 


it; and Happineſs is his own Gift, and 


he hath therefore the Right of Ap- 


pointing his own Conditions: and no 
Condition is fo earneſtly, ſo frequent- | 
ly, fo indiſpenſibly inſiſted upon as 
this. We have Reaſon to believe, that | 
an unholy Soul cannot be happy in the | 
Enjoyment of God; i. e. ſuch a one as 
makes Sin his Choice; but we need go 

no farther in this matter, than that it 

is here the plain and expreſs Will of 


God: for, if we be ever happy, God 


muſt make us ſo; and here he de- | 
clared on what terms he will do it. And 
he that hopes to have it otherwiſe, | 


expects to be happy in God againſt his 


Let not therefore any carnal, wilful, 
preſumptuous Sinner, flatter himſelf | 


with the hopes of ſeeing God in Hea- 


ven, although he hath no regard to | 
-Him, or to his Ways; although he | 
flights and mocks at Holineſs here. Of | 
all forts of Sinners, there is the leaſt | 
hopes of a profane Derider and Scoffer 
at Religion: other Men may do as bad 
things, but they have ſomething left 
within them which may in time reclaim 


them; 
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them; but theſe caſt off the very means = 


of reforming them. And as the Apoſtle 
faith of Apoſtates, who /, fn wilfully in 


that manner, that there is no ſacrifice Hebr. 16. 


Ir ſn beſides that which they have de- 


| ſpiſed, and therefore their Caſe is de- 


ſperate; fo it is with ſuch who deſpiſe 


Religion: there is no way to make 


them better but that which they de- 
ſpiſe, and ſo long their Caſe is equally 


& deſperate. And let not the froward, 


quarrelſome, fierce, and implacable 


I Man flatter himſelf that God will paſs, 


by this evil Temper of his Mind, for 


Z ſome pretended Love to Religion ; for 
| here the Declaration is as expreſs for 


the Neceſſity of Peace as Holineſs. 


Follow Pete with all men, and Holi- 
neſe, without which no man ſhall ſee 
the Lord: 
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if chi doſt well, ſhalt has: not be 
accepted? And if thou doſt not | 
well, Sin lieth at the door, &c. | 


Heſe Words are the Hoe. con- 


ſiderable, becauſe ſpoken by 
God himſelf to Cain, upon the 
Diſpleaſure he had unreaſo- 
nably conceived againſt his Brother af- 
ter ſome extraordinary Teſtimony $5 
ES | Gods 


7 Good and Evil. Pp 
| God's Favour to him upon his offering 
his Sacrifice. Which that we may the 
better underſtand, we are to obſerve, 
I. That there was no remarkable 
Difference in the outward Action of 
Cain and Abel. For they both offer d 
up their Sacrifices to the ſame God. In 
| thoſe early days of the World, Irreli- 
gion was a thing unknown; for, as 
bad as Cain otherwiſe was as to the in- 
ward Temper of his Mind, yet he was 
not ſo profane, as wholly to neglect 
the Worſhip of God at ſome ſolemn 
Times. For, it is ſaid Verſ. 3. That 
in proceſs of time (or at the end of 
days) it came to paſs, that Cain brought 
of the fruit of the ground an offering to 
the Lord. Whether God had com- 
5 manded it, or Adam appointed it, or 
their own Reaſon dictated ſuch an Ac- 
„ knowledgment due to God, as Creator 
of all things, and Benefactor to Man- 
kind in an eſpecial manner; we fee 
1. | Cain did not ſtick at the performance 
y of it: and he is mention'd as doing it 
le before Abel, Verſ. 4. And Abel alſo be 
„ hrought of the firſtlings of his flock, &c. 
f. The Offering of Cain ſeems in it ſelf 
of MM more reaſonable than that of Ae; be- 
' cauſe there was no taking away the 
4 2 3 Lite 
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Life of any of God's Creatures to pleaſe 


the Creator, as there was in Abels: 
which makes it reaſonable for us to 


conclude, there was a Divine Inſtituti- 


on for Sacrifices. 


2. That there was a remarkable Dif- 


ference as to God's Acceptance. For 


offering; but unto Cain and to his offer- 


God had reſßett unto Abel, and to bj 


ing he had not reſpe#. He ſaw into 
their different Tempers and Diſpoſiti- 


ons of Mind, wherewith they offer'd 


Sacrifice; and accordingly he ſhew'd 


that one was more pleaſing to him than 
the other. For by faith Abel offered 
into God a more excellent ſacrifice than 
Cain, by which he obtained witneſs that he 
was righteous, God teſtifying of his gifts. 
Which muſt be by ſome extraordinary 


and viſible manner; becauſe this gave 
the Occaſion to Cain's Indignation a- 


gainſt his Brother: for it is ſaid, Ver. 5. 
And Cain was very wroth, and his coun- 
ren amce fell, Here was a great mixture 
of violent and unreaſonable Paſhons 
in Caiz, He could not bear his Bro- 


ther's being preferred before him; for 


this filled him with that Vexation and 
Diſturbance which follows an envious 
Mind, and after breaks out into Rage 
* Nich 


of Good and Evil. 

and Fury, when Occaſion is given for 

it. For, as St. John ſaith, Cain was of, Job.3.12, | 

thet wicked one, and flew his brother. 

Ad wherefore flew he him? Becauſe his 

own works were evil, and his Brother's 

. rigbieous. Which argued a very ma- 

. nant Diſpoſition of Mind in him; 

and which diſcover d it ſelf in his very 

Countenance: that Paſſion, of all o- 

| thers, by its mixture of Grief and Ha- 
tred, being apt to diſcolour the Blood 
ſo far, as to be diſcerned by others. 
But to ſhew the great Injuſtice of this 
Paſſion in him, God expoſtulates with 
him, Verſ. 6. Aud the Fat ſaid unto 
Ce Why art thou wroth? And why is 
thy Gs fallen? And to let "Ov 
ſee that God was no Accepter of Per- 
ſons, and that there was no Righteouſ- 
neſs in him, he adds theſe Words; 1f 
thou doſt well, ſhalt thou not be accepted; ? 
and if thou dj not well, 1 2 Beth at the 
door. 

Although there be different Senſes 

and Interpretations of the Words 

| (which I need not trouble you with) 
yet that which our Tranſlation hath 
pitched upon, ſeems to be moſt natu- 
ral and genuine. And therein we may 
conſider, 


W.ce o 
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1. The - different Nature of Actions; 
I thou doſt well, and if thou a not 
well. 
#2, "The different Conſequence of 
1 them; If thou 277 well ſhalt thou not 
be lu By ? and If thou Af not well, b. 
ſin lieth at the > org I 
I. The different Nature of Actions. 
Here is doing well and not doing welle“ 
and both ſuppoſed to be known to 
Cain; and ſo far in his power, as that | 
it was his Fault if he did not do well. 
For, otherwiſe the Expoſtulation loſeth 
its force; and Cain might have an- 
ſwered for himſelf, that his Will was | 
determin'd to what was Evil by ſome | 
antecedent Cauſe, which was out of 
his Power. But God, who beſt knew 
the State and Condition of Humane 
Nature, puts it here upon Cain himſelf 
--- determine the Righteouſneſs of his 
Dealings from thence, If thou doſt well, 
ſhalt thaw not be accepted ? 

I here is a Generation of Men in the 
World, who, for the quiet of their own 
Minds, would run down the Differen- | 
ces of Good and Evil in Actions; as | 

though they were nothing but the ar- 
bitrary Fancics of Men according to the 
different Influences of Cuſtom and Edu- 

cation: 
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eation: as though doing well were no- 
thing but a moral Faſhion of appearing | 


ſuitable to the Country we live in; 


which varies as much as the different 
Habits and Languages of Men do: fo 


that according to ſuch Doctrine, there 
was really no difference between Cain 


and Abel; but the Oblation of one muſt 


be as acceptable to God as the other, 


and the Actions of Cain muſt be as a- 


Xe on er SS». 


ſure whereby we are to judge of the 


Goo or Evil of Actions. Which it is 
of great concernment to enquire into, 
| becauſe thereon depends the Founda- 
tion of Religion and Piety, the Practice 
and Eſteem of Vertue, the Neceſſity of 

Repentance, and the Peace and Satisfa- 
ction of our Minds. 


Therefore I ſhall prove the different 


| | Nature of Actions as to Goo d an 4 Evil, 
from theſe things: 8 


1. The 


N 


greeable to Reaſon as thoſe of Abel 
were. But what will they ſay to Cains 

Murder of his Brother? This was ſo 

barbarous and unnatural, that none 
who have any Reaſon or Humanity 
can plead for it. There are then ſome 
Actions evil in themſelves; and if there 
are ſo, there muſt be ſome certain mea- 


of the Differences 
1 The Relation we ſtand in to God. 


2. The Frame of Humane Nature. 
The Common Intereſt of Man- 


3. 
Hind. 
4. From the Law which God hath 
given us. 

I. We are to ner the different 


Nature of Actions from our Relation 


to God, as our Creator and Benefactor. 


Cain conld not be i ignorant of this; and 


he ſeemed to own it by his Sacrifice : 
but the great Difference lay, that he did 
not live under that Senſe of God upon 
his Mind which Abel had: When the 
ſame Reaſon would hold for a conti- 
nual Regard to God at all times, as 
well as at the ſolemn times of his Wor- 
ſhip. It is very abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 
God ſhould have infinite Power, and 
we not be bound to fear him; chat he 


ſhould have infinite Goodneſs, and we 
not be bound to love him; that he 


ſhould have infinite Wiſdom, and we 
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not be bound to truſt in him, 1 


lieve him, to depend upon him, and 


fo ſubmit to his Will. Is it poſlible to 
conceive a Creator to give Life and all 
the Comforts of it to a Creature, that 


ſhould not be obliged to be t hankful to. | 
him, and to ſerve him ? And if it be 


abſi urd 


_ of Good and Evil. | 


abſurd not to be obliged to ferve God, 


it muſt be a good thing to do it, and 


evil to neglect or deſpiſe his Service; 


it muſt be very evil to diſown or con- 
temn, or hate, or blaſpheme him. So 
that with refpe& to God, there muſt 


Evil. I | 
And not only the Foundations of 


Religion are good and neceſſary, but 


the continual Practice of it, in the 
courſe of our Lives. This is called 
walking with God, in the caſe of Enoch 
and Noah; i. e. living under a continual 


Senſe of the Duty which they owed 
to him. And the want of this in o- 


thers, was the Cauſe of the great De- 
generacy of the Old World. They 


could not deny that there was a God, 


and that it was their Duty to ſerve 


him; but they led ſenſual, carelefs, 


and voluptuous Lives, which made 
them flight and deſpiſe Religion. As 
_ Eliphaz in the Book of Job expreſſes it, 
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be ſome things neceſſarily Good and 


Haſt thou marked the old way which wick- Job 24.1 5. 


ed men have trodden? which were cut 
down out of time, and whoſe foundation 


was overflown with a flood. Which ſaid 


unto God, depart from us, and what can 


5 the Almighty do for them? Or, as Job 


him- 


16. 


Job 21. 14· #8, for we deſire not the knowledge of thy 
ways. This was the provoking Tem- 
per of the Old World ; when it is ſaid, 
That the wickedneſs of man was great up- 
Cen. 6. 5.097 earth, and that every imagination of 


3. 


Of the Differ ences 
Himſelf, They ſay unto God depart from 


the thought of his heart was only evil con- 
tinually. Which ſhews, that Profane- 


neſs and Irreligion leads Men to all 


manner of Wickedneſs; and where 
Religion and the Fear of God doth not 
give a Check to vicious Inclinations, 
nothing elſe will. And to ſuch amon- 
ſtrous Degeneracy did Mankind then 


6, 7. fall, that it is ſaid, It repented the Lord 


that he had made man upon earth, The 


Account which our Saviour gives of it 


is, That they minded nothing but eat- 


| Mart. 24. ig and drinking, marrying and giving 
in marriage; i. e. they had worn ont 


the Senſe of God and Religion, and 


minded only the common Delights and 


Pleaſures of Life. 


But ſuch a Degeneracy of Mankind 
doth by no means prove that the Prin- 
ciples of Religion and Piety are the leſs 


certain or uſeful. Although Men may 
go a great way towards the rooting out 
the very Seeds of Religion in their 


Minds, when they have given them- 
ſelves. 


- 


of Good and Evil. 
ſelves up to all manner of Wickedneſs; 
but the Foundation of it ſtandeth ſure 
and firm; and all the Art of Men can- 
not make the Fear of God an unreaſo- 
nable or fooliſh thing. The Principle 
Z which thoſe went upon of old ſeems to 
have been, that Religion was an uſe- 
leſs impertinent thing; What is the Al-jyp ar a5. 
mighty that we ſhould ſerve him 2 or what 
rofl Trould we have if we pray unto him? 
And, Ye have ſaid, it is vain to ſerve Mul. 3.14. 
Gad, and what profit is it that we have 
kept bis Ordinance, aud that we have 
1 mournfully before the Lord af 
Hoſts. But, on the contrary, Men of 
the beſt Minds have had the oreateſt 

Senſe of the Duty which they owe to 
God: It ig good for me, ſaith David, 

70 draw near to God, And God hath Pial. 73-28 
promiſe d to make a Difference between 
them that ſerve him, and thoſe who 
Cilregard his Service: Ther ſhall ye re- Mal. 3. 18. 
turn and diſcern between the righteous 
and the wicked, between him that ſerveth 
God and hien that ferveth him not. 
And if God takes ſuch notice whe- 
ther we ſerve him or not, what Colour 

or Pretence can we have for not doing 

it? ſince, if God doth expect it at our 
hands, we can have no reaſon to deny 
it? 


NI. I. x, 6. 
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4? For we are under all the Obligati- 
ons of Duty to him, being made by him, 


and living continually upon him. If 


there be no ſuch thing as Obligation 
can be laid upon Mankind, then indeed 
we may be exempt from any fuch Duty 


as Religion; but if Humane Nature can 


be obliged to any thing, it muſt be to 
the Service of God: for nothing can | 
take deeper hold of us, than what en- 
ters into our very Beings, and all the 
Enjoyments and Comforts of this Life, 
and all the Hopes and Fxpectations of 
a better. Thoſe who ſeem to have no 
great Value or Eſteem for Religion, yet 
pretend to have a mighty Regard for 


natural Juſtice and Gratitude to Bene- 


factors. Now if Men would attend to 
the due meaſures of things, they would 


find the very ſame Obligation, in a high- 
er manner, to the Duties of God's Ser- 
vice. A jon hononreth his father, and a ſer- 
vant his maſter ; if then Ibe a father where 
7s mine honour 2 and if I be a maſter, 


where is my fear, ſaith the Lord of hoſts 8 
Where we ſee God condeſcends to ar- 
gue from a parity of Reaſon in thoſe 
caſes; and it muſt hold much ſtronger, 
fince he is the moſt compaſſionate Fa- 
ther, and the beſt Maſter, as well as the 

15 15 fupreme . 
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J Good and Evil. 
ſupreme Lord and Ruler over all. If 
therefore Obligation makes a thing 
good, then the ſerving God according 
to his own Will, which is the beſt Rule 
of his Service, is one of the moſt cer- 
tain ways of doing well. 

2. Another way to find out the Dif- 
ferences of Good and Evil, 1s from the 
Conſideration of the peculiar Frame of 

our Natures. We cannot deny, that 
thoſe Beings which are inferior to us 
do well when they purſue the proper 
Ends they were made for. And when 
they a& according to the proper Ob- 
jacts of their ſeveral Senſes, they do 
nothing amiſs: for none can blame 
them for eating and drinking what Na- 
ture directs them to, becauſe they have 
no higher Principle to govern them: 
burt it cannot in Reaſon be ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame Caſe, where God hath en- 
dued Creatures with Faculties above 
7 Senſe, and which are able to controul 
and govern the Inclinations which we 
have in common with Brutes. We find 
in them, that Nature limits and deter- 
| mines their Appetites within certain 
* bounds, which they have no deſire to 
tranſgreſs. Nature hath not dealt fo 
with Mankind; for their Defires are 
1 e __ impe- 
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impetuous and boundleſs; but God hath 
given them Reaſon and Underſtanding 


to direct them, and to judge what is . 
fit and agreeable to them; and not ill :; 


meerly with reſpe& to the Inclinations 


of Senſe, but to the Dictates of Rea- 


ſon. The brute Creatures which go- 


vern themſelves by Nature, drink no 


more than Nature requires; but Man- 


kind grow more than brutiſh in that 43 


matter, although they bave Under- | 
ſtanding to govern them: and, if it 
were poſſible, would by their Exceſſes 
become ridiculous even to the Brutes. 
But now Sobriety, Temperance, and 
Chaſtity, are things moſt becoming 
Mankind, as God hath given a ſupe- 


rior Faculty to meer Inclination, and 


whatſoever is agreeable to that is good, 
and whatſoever is repugnant to it is 
nl. -- EL ne ed i 
The Force of this Argument to |? 
prove the natural Differences of Good |? 
and Evil, lies in theſe things : 1 
1. That ſuperior Faculties muſt have 
a ſuperior Good agreeable to them. 
For, as the inferior, vis. the Senſitive, | 
are allow d to have ſomething agreeing 
and diſagreeing to them; ſo in all Rea- 
fon it ought to be in what is as truly | 
Ns Natural, 
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Natural, but of a Higher kind. For. 


= why ſhould we ſuppoſe 2 Being to be 
W worſe becauſe it is better made?“ And it 


would be worſe, if there were not ſome 


| perfection proper to it. And that muſt 


be Good: and what is N is 


Evil. 


2. No Faculty doth make its Object, 


3 but ſuppoſes it. The Senſe of Seeing 
doth not make a viſible Object, nor 


hearing Sounds: and ſo as to other 
Senſes: the Objects are already in be- 

ing, but our Senſes make us capable of 
perceiving them. And ſo it is allow d 


to be as to the Object of our Under- 


ſtanding, viz. as to Truth and Falſ- 
hood; for no Men are ſo ſottiſh to ima- 
gine that we make a thing True by be- 
ſieving i it, or Falſe by not believing it. 

And the ſame Reaſon holds as to our 
Wills or reaſonable Deſires, which muſt 


1 have an Object above that of our Sen- 


fes, and ſuch as is ſo agreeable to them 


| AS tends to their perfection; which can 


be nothing but Vertue and Goodneſs: 
which every Man would certainly 
chooſe for its own ſake, if he acted 
according to Reaſon, and were nor 
drawn away by ſenſual Motives, which 


are by no means agreeable to ſuch: 
Facul- 
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Faculties which are ſuperior to Senſe. 
z. We may judge of what is Good 


and Evil by the common Intereft and 
Senſe of Mankind. Which we are not 
to judge of by the Opinion of Wiſe Men 


ſo much as by what is thought to be 


praiſe-worthy among all Men, and] 
what tends to advance the common Þ 
Good and Intereſt of All. It is poſſible Þ 


ſome People may be miſtaken as to their 


Notions of ſome particular things, ac- | 


counting ſome Good which others ac- 
count Evil; but in the general, Man- 
kind are agreed, that Fidelity, Juſtice, 


Temperance, and Chaſtity , do more 


advance the common Intereſt of Man- 
kind than the contrary. So that there 
can be no diſpute, but ſuch things do 


promote a common Intereſt, and the 
contrary are repugnant to it: and there- Þ 
fore ſome of theſe are Good and others 


Evil: for, we have much more Reaſon 
to deduce the Nature of Good from 


what is general and common, than 


from what is agreeable to particular In- 


clinations. And that was the great 


Miſtake of the Philoſophers of old, to 


take the Nature of Good and Evil from 
particular Natures, and not from the 
general Good. I conteſs that is really 


and 
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and truly Good which ſuits with our 


Reaſon, and advances our Happineſs; 
but beſides and beyond this, there is a 


common Good of Mankind: and what- 


ever tends to promote it is Good to all 


Men, and what is contrary to it is 


But to deduce this Argument more 


” plainly, we are to conſider theſe things: 
I. There are ſome things ſo univer- 
! fally eſteemed, that even thoſe who do 
not practiſe them cannot but commend 
them. Which ſhews an Excellency in 

the things themſelves, which makes 

them commend in others what they do 
not praGiſe themſelves. For, Mankind 
are apt to be very partial as to their 
own Practices ( becauſe they would 
fain be thought well of,) but when 
they approve Vertue in others although 
themſelves are vicious, it ſhews that 
there is ſomething Praiſe-worthy in it. 
As the Reſtraint of Anger, and Luſt, 
Gratitude to Benefactors, Obedience to 
Parents, Juſtice and Mercy, Magnani- 
mity and Liberality, are things of ſuch 
univerſal Eſteem, that thoſe who do 
not act according to theſc Vertues, yet 


cannot but commend and applaud ſuch 
as are remarkable Examples of them. 


3 And 
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And it is a certain ſign that Vertue hath 
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an Excellency and "Goodneſs in it in 


the eſteem of Mankind, becauſe thoſe 
who have it not, yet where they de- 

ſign to be eſteem d, find it neceſſary to 
pretend to it; and to remove the Pre- ; 


judices which the Suſpicion of Vice 
doth raiſe às to their Reputation. 


Which ſhews that they do not think 
there can be any real or juſt Eſteem of 


any Perſon, but according to the Opi- 


nion which they have of his Vertue. 


2. The common Intereſt of Mankind 


is inconſiſtent with any thing but Ver- 
tue and Goodnefs. For, whatever 
breaks the Bounds and Meaſures of | 
that, tends to' the Overthrow of the 
Welfare of Humane Society; which 
cannot be upheld without Men's regu- 
lating their Paſſions, and conſulting the 


Good of others, as well as their own. 
That which tends to make any one Man 
happy, tends to make many fo when 


they are joined together. And it is not 
only the Intereſt of the Governed, but 
of the Governours too, whoſe Security 


lies very much in the Opinion which 


Mankind have of their Vertue. Poly- 
«b. 16. bins diſcourſing of the ſeveral Changes 
of G overnment, and the Cauſes "of | 

them, 
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them, imputes the former chiefly to 


moral Cauſes. For, ſaith he, a Fami- 


ly is the Beginning of Government: 


and when Children are grown up, and 


prove diſobedient to Parents, the reſt 
of Mankind condemn them as ungrate- 
ful to thoſe who have taken ſo much 


Care of them, and undergone fo much 


for them. For there is this Difference 


between Mankind and other Creatures, 
that if any do amiſs among the Brutes, 


the reft take no notxe of 1 72 but Man- 


kind have Reafon and Underſtanding 


to judge, and to compare, and to put 
a Difference, and to foreſee the Miſ- 
chief which ſuch bad Examples may 


bring upon others. The ſame happens 


if Men return Injuries for Kindneſſes in 


4 other Caſes; all that hear of it are diſ- 


pleaſed at it, ' becauſe of the evil Conſe- 


= quences of ſuch things. From hence 
Men have a Notion in their Minds of 


what is fitting to be done, and what 


force it ou oht t to have upon them. And 


this is the Foundation and Rule of 


| Righteouſneſs. So, on the other (ide, 
One that is willing to expoſe himſelf 


to Danger for the Benefit of others, 
Mankind are apt to applaud and admire 
him, and to deſire him to take the Care 


. . 
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of them. And this, he faith, was the 
Original of Government; which was 
intended not only as a Reward of Ver- 
tue, but to put ſuch a one into a capa- 


city of rewarding it in others. And 
In this caſe the People have no dreadful 


Apprehenſions of his Power, but chear- 
fully and willingly put themſelves un- 
der it, and endeavour to preſerve it, 
even to his Old Age, againſt all At- 
tempts and Conſpiracies. And becauſe 
their Hopes are great as to ſuch as come 


from one fo beloved and eſteemed, 
therefore they continue his Poſterity 


in the Succeſſion of the ſame Power. 


But when they find them degenerate, 


they chooſe ſuch as are moſt eminent 
for Vertue and Wiſdom. And when 
the Governours fall into vicious Practi- 


ces, ſuch as Luxury, and Riot, and 
Wantonneſs, and Oppreſſion, the Peo- 


ple loſe their Eſteem and Reverence 
for them, and by degrees grow weary 
and look out for others to Rule over 


them. And this he purſues through - 

the ſeveral Changes and Revolutions 
of Governments. But this is ſufficient 
for my Deſign; viz. To ſhew that 
Vertue is a neceſſary Means for the 
een, 


4. The 
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4. The Nature of Good and Evil i is 


to S taken from the Law which God 


hath given as a Rule of our Actions. 

No doubt Cain had at that time a Rule 
ſufficient to put a Difference between 
Good and Evil; otherwiſe theſe Words 


had ſignified nothing: For, if he could 
not know Good and Evil from each 
N other, how could God ſay to him, If 


' thou doſt well ſhalt thou not be accepted ; 2 
| And if thou doſt not well, Sin lieth at 
the door? For how could he do that 
which he could not know? But ſince 


% God ſuppoſes he might do well, he 
NN ſuppoſe that he knew how to do 


But we have no Account of any 


| Rockin God had then made of 
what Actions were Good and what 
were Evil; and therefore we muſt ſup- 
| pole that God had planted ſuch a Law 
in his Heart, which might be ſufficient 
© to put a Difference between doing well 

and doing ill. If Abel knew his Duty 

| only by Inſpiration, Cain could not 
have been blamed for not doing the 

Duty which God did not vouchſafe to 


let him know. But God's laying the 


| blame on Cain for not doing fo well as 


Abel, doth imply that they both equal- 


ly underſtood their Duty, although 


4 they 
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wey d did not equally perform it. Which 


ſhews, that even in this lapſed Condi- 


Rom. 2. 
14, 15+ 


Gen 15.16. 


Levit. 18. 
27. 8 


tion there is a Law engraven in the 
Hearts of Men, which ſhews them what 
is good and what is evil. And this 
St. Paul affirms, when Mankind were 
under the greatelt Deg generacy- and 
when it was his particular Deſign to 


prove it. But it cannot be denied that 
as the World encreaſed in Wickedneſs, 
this Law of Nature was very much de- 


faced and corrupted; yet not ſo far, as 
to take away Mens Obligation; for 
then their bad Actions would have been 


no Sins to them, becauſe they would 
have laboured under invincible Igno- 


rance ; which muſt have excuſed them. 


But we find God ſeverely puniſhing the 


old World for the great Corruption of 
it, And afterwards, not only the fiye 


Cities, for thoſe great Sins which ſome 


Philoſophers thought indifferent; but 
the Amorites and Canaanites. ↄs God ex- 
preſly declares: For all theſe abominati- 
ons have the mem of the land done which 


were before you, and the land is defiled. 


Thoſe Abominations were inceſtuous 


Marriages, and other groſs Pollutions, 
which God not only declared to be ve- 


9 loathſome to him, but that he had 
actu- 
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them. Which ſhews that God's Diſ- 


pleaſure againſt Sin is not to be meaſu- 


red by the Apprehenſions thoſe have 
of it who commit it, when it is through 


actually puniſhed thoſe Nations for 


their own Fault, that they come to 


have meaner Apprehenſions or N. It 


Men degenerate ſo far, as to fall into 


| 4 Reprobate Serſe, i. e. to have left their 
Apprehenſions of the Evil and Danger 
of their Sins, God may juſtly puniſh 


them notwithſtanding ; but then the 


Juſtice of the Puniſhment lay in this, 


that they wiltully corrupted their own. 


| Judgments. We cannot deny what 
Sextus Empiricus ſo much infiſts upon, 


viz, That ſome People did not appre- 


hend thoſe things to be Evil which o- 
thers did: as Robbery was thought in- 
| different among the Cilicians, Theft 
among the Lacedæmonians, Murder a- 
| mong the Gladiators at Rome, Inceſtu- 
ons Marriages among the Perſians and 
by ſome Philoſophers, and other Acts 
of Uncleanneſs by the Thebans and the 
greateſt Stoicks. But theſe Inſtances do 
not overthrow the natural Difterences 


P y rrhon. 


Hypot. 


l. 3. P. 154 


of Good and Evil, becauſe we do not 


deny that Men may degenerate in their 


on as well as practices; and 


theſe 


theſe would not have been fo remark- 
able, if they had not herem contradi- 


fed the Senſe of the reſt of Mankind. | 


And there may be Monſters in Morality 
as well as Nature; which are to be no 


Rule for the whole kind. But in this 
Caſe we are to compare their Opinions 


with others; and judge which is moſt 


reaſonable and agreeable to Nature. 
But herein we have a great Advantage 


by the Law of God, which ſhortly and 
clearly determines what Actions are 
good and pleaſing to God, and what 
are evil and diſpleaſing to him, and 
which he will puniſh Mankind for com- 
mitting. This Law of God was in moſt 


things plain and clear as delivered by 


Moſes, ſo far as reſpects the great In- 
ſtances of our Duty to God and our 
Neighbour ; but it is delivered with 
more Advantage to us in the New Te- 
ſtament. By which we may more eaſi- 
ly underſtand what things are pleaſing 
and diſpleaſing to God: fo that we can- 
not be ignorant of what is Good and 
Evil without our own Fault. And what 
is our Fault cannot be our Excuſe. I do 
not here ſpeak of the Subtilties of Mo- 

ality, and nice Caſes, but of the main 
Strokes of our Duty; and ſuch things 
which 
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'of Good and Evil. 
which the Favour or Diſpleaſure of 
God depend upon. ch 

But it may be asked, Whence it comes 


to paſs that Mankind ſhould loſe the 
Notion of Good and Evil ſo much as 
to need a Divine Law to re-inforce it, 
when they keep ſo exactly the Notion 
of what is pleaſant or hurtful to their 


Senſes? I anſwer, _ 
1. The Senſe hath nothing to cor- 


| rupt its Judgment, ſuppoſing all things 


neceſſary for the right paſſing it. If 


there be a proper Object, a found Fa- 


culty, a due Medium, the Senſe will 


judge aright; for its Judgment is deter- 
mined by thoſe things: but it is not fo 


in the Judgment which the Mind paſſes 


upon Good or Evil; for there is a vio- 
lent Inclination one way more than the 


other; and there is to be a Conſidera- 
tion and weighing things before a true 


Judgment: But although Mankind have 


all the Faculties entire for right judg- 


| ing, yet a great part of Mankind do not 


love.to uſe them about theſe matters, 
and follow their Inclinations, which 


are to what is evil: and when they are 
thus pre-engaged, they are willing to 


think the beſt of themſelves, and ſo 
would fain believe that to be good 
5 5 which 
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which they are ſo ſtrongly inclined to; 
and ſo are pre-poſleſſed before they 
come to any maturity of Judgment ; 
and their Inclinations fo biaſs their Un- 
derſtandings, as to make them willing 


to find out any Pretences or Excuſes for 


their Faults. And a willing Mind goes 
a great way towards Believing. 


— 


2. The Reaſons of Good and Evil 


are not ſo eaſily underſtood by Man- 
kind in this degenerate State. That 
there are ſome things good, and others 


evil, is generally allow'd; but why 
ſuch a thing is good, and another evil, 
is not ſo commonly underſtood, ſet- 


ting aſide a Law of God; for that 


what God forbids is evil, and what he 


commands is good, Men will readily 
yield; but when God leaves them to 
find out the Reaſons of Good and Evil 


antecedently to ſuch a poſitive Law, 
they are very apt to miſtake, or to ſet 
down things ſo obſcurely as not to af- 
fect the Conſciences of Men. If all the 


Reaſons of Good and Evil depended 
on the potitive Law of God, then, 
where no fach Law is, Men are not ca- 


pable of being convinced of doing 
evil; which is directly contrary to 


St. Pauls Doctrine, Romans 2. 14, 15. 
But 


9 of Good and Evil. 


But yet it is no eaſte matter to deduce 


the Differences of Good and Evil from 
the bare Dictates of Nature, as appears 


by the great Differences among Man- 


kind about them, and that in ſome 


great Inſtances, as appears by thoſe ab- 
ready mention d. x OR 


* 


3. Great Examples have tended very 
much to corrupt Mens Notion of Good 
and Evil. For few judge for them-: 
ſelves, but take up with the Judgment 
of others: And what they ſee. them 


practiſe they are ready to follow them 
in, ſuppoſing that they follow their 


own Judgments therein: Which is of- 
ten a great Miſtake; for they may act 


againſt their own Conſciences, and re- 


pent of what they do; and if others 
follow their Examples, they ought to 


conſider the Danger of making Exam- 
ple a Rule where there is not Perfecti- 


on: For, an imperfect Rule may eafily 
ſeduce Men, and make them do that as 
good, which thoſe whom they follow 


knew to be evil when they did it. It 
is therefore a falſe Rule for Men to 
jadge the Opinions of others by their 
Practices, ſince their Practices may be 


againſt their Opinions; as was obſer- 


ved of many Philoſophers of old, and 


of 
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62 Of the Differences 
of others ſince, who ought to have gi- 
ven better Example. 
4. The general ſpreading of any 


Vice takes away Men's juſt Apprehenſi- 


on of the Evil of it, When a Vice is 
uncommon, Men look on it as a Mon- 
ſter ; but when it is generally practiſed, 
their Apprehenſions change concerning 


it. We fee it daily as to the Practice of 


any ſort of Wickedneſs; the Common- 
naeſs of it abates Mens fear of commit- 


ting it, There are ſome Sins Humane 


Nature ſeems to abhor, out of a Prin- 
ciple of Natural Shame and Modeſty, 
yet where they have once become a 


common Practiſe, that ſenſe of Shame 


zs gone, and ſo they commit Unclean- 
Died. Sic. neſs with greedineſs. So Diodorus Si- 


5 culws reports of the old Gals, that 
they not only committed unnatural 
Sins, but that they loſt all Shame about 


Ariſt. Pe- them. To the ſame purpoſe Ariſtotle, 
See Strabo, and Athenæus, who charges the 
Geogr. . 4. Greeks and Perſians with the ſame. The 
Athen J. like is affirmed of the moſt Eaſtern Na- 


Viren. tions by later Writers. Shame is a na- 


de Japon. tural Senſe of Decency and Honour; 


, 1. e. of what becomes us to do, and 


of what others think of us for the do- 
Ing it. The more We reflect, and con- 


ider 


of Good and Evil. 
fider our ſelves and others, the greater 
I ſenſe of Shame we have: but it is poſ- 
fible for Mankind to wear out this by 
vicious Practices, and then there is no 
ſtop to Wickedneſs left. For the fear 


of Reproach and Contempt keeps ma- 
ny from doing ill things whom other 


Conſiderations would have no great In- 


© fluence upon. Whatever tends to be- 
| get Contempt, is a Cauſe of Shame; 


and that ariſes, : 


1. From Acts of Injuſtice towards 
| others, taking away ſomething from 
them which belongs to them. And fo 
| Adultery is a ſhameiul Sin, not only for 


the Filthineſs, but the Injuftice of it. 
2. From the Diſhonour they do to 
| themſelves. And ſo other Acts of Un- 
cleanneſs, without ſuch Injuſtice, are 
matter of Shame, being repugnant to 
the Modeſty and Dignity of Humane 


Nature, as well as to the Law of God. 
There is a Diſhonour, with reſpe& 


to God, in all Sin; and a Stam and 


Pollution which follows it: but there 


are ſome Sins which carry in them a 
greater Diſhonour to our ſelves, be- 
cauſe they imply a greater Brutiſhneſs 
and Senſuality in them, without any 
regard to that Reaſon and Modeſty 


which 
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> mes looking forward, and ſo hew: | 


of the Differen ences 


which ought to govern our Actions: a 
and the farther they are from them, 


the more loathſome and diſhonourable 
they are; betauſe they ſo much ſtain 
and deface the-Image of God in Man. 


And there is this Argument of Natural 


Shame, as to ſuch Sins, that thoſe who 


commit them are fo afraid of the Diſ- 


covery of them to others; and can ſo 
hardly bear the Reflection of them in 
their own Minds: no Sins, except thoſe Þ 
of Cruelty, being ſo apt to create an in- 4 
ward Diſturbance in the Minds of thoſe Þ 


who have committed them; and which 


lie fo long upon them, before they 


can be fatisfied that they are forgiven. 


Which ſhews a great natural Senſe of 


Shame as to ſuch Sins. 
2. Theſe Words acquaint us with the 
different Conſequence of good and evil 


Actions. And ſo they may be conſi- 


i 
1. As looking backward, and ſo e Si- 
ving the Reaſon why he was not ac- 


ing * way how he may be accepted. 


1. As giving the Reaſon Why he 
was not accepted, as Abel was. It is 
of great moment for us to conſider here 

. what 
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what Reaſon God himſelf gives why 
Cain was not accepted as Abel was; fot 
vue are certain his Reaſon is the trueſt, 
and fitteſt for us to reſt upon. And 
that is not taken from his ſecret and un- 
ſearchable Decrees, which are far above 
our reach or comprehenſion , but he 
| appeals to his own Conſcience as to the 
nature of his Actions, and there he 
2? bids him look for the Reaſon of God's 
not accepting him. And we are cer- 
tain God would never put a Man upon 
| a falſe method of Enquiry. Some ſay, 
that God may deceive Mankind, if it 
be for their Good to be deceived. But 
the righteous God loveth Righteouſ- 
neſs ; and he proceeds by thoſe Rules 
of Rigfitconſteſs himſelf which he 
loves in others. Truth and Goodneſs 
are ſo effential to the Divine Nature, 

that we may as well ſuppoſe the Sun to 
produce Darkneſs, as that God ſhould 
be the Author of any moral Evil. If 
God had before determin'd Cain to do 
all the Evil he did, and effectually Hin- 
der d him from doing better, it is not 
reaſonable to imagine that afterwards 
he ſhould thus lay the blame upon Cain 
himſelf, by ſaying, that it was his own 
Fault he was not accepted. e 
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66 Of the Differences 
But God knew the corrupt Temper 
and evil Diſpoſition of his Mind, and bu 
that he neither loved God nor his Bro- his 
ther; and this was the true Reaſon War 
why his Sacrifice was no better accept- Af 
ed. From whence we ought to take {MW 46 
notice, that our Services are chiefly I vi! 
valuable in God's fight according to the Fa 
_ inward Diſpoſition of our Minds to- mo 
wards God and Goodneſs, If we truly thi 
love God, and inwardly fear, and re- ib 
verence, and eſteem him above all ou 
things, we have no reaſon to doubt the Þ qu 
Acceptance of our Services; not for a- the 
ny value which is in them, but to ſhew | dif 
his Kindneſs to thoſe who do their En- rio 
deavour to pleaſe him. When we have Þ of 
a fincere Regard to the Honour of God, I irc 
and do what lies in us to do him Ser- Þ Ze 
vice; when our Minds are: poſſeſſed I ſpi 
with due Apprehenſions of his Maje- Þ a1: 
ſty and Goodneſs, and we therefore Þ 1 
ſerve him becauſe we love him, that Nas 
makes a Service mean and inconſidera- th: 
Þle in it ſelf, to be valued and regard- the 
ed by him. For, What was it Abel af 
could offer up to God, which was ſo is 
acceptable to him, but a devout, wil- I far 
ling, and vertuous Mind? Cain had a || ap 
Fear of God, ſuch as it was; or elfe th. 
2 e 
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be would never have ſerved him at all; 
but he had no delight in his Service; 
his Heart being ſet upon this World, 
| Wand having either none or very flight 
. E Apprehenfions of another State. But 
Abel was acted by a more noble and di- 
vine Principle, which the Apoſtle calls 
faith; By Faith he offer d unto God 4 kleb 1. 8. 
nore excellent Sacrifice than Cain. Now 

this Faith carried Abel beyond this vi- 
-fible World, faiſing his Mind to Objects 

IJ out of the view of our Senſes, and 

e quickening it to ſuch life and vigour in 

the Acts of Devotion, as if God were 
diſcerned as viſibly preſent in his glo- 

fious Majeſty. And what another kind 

| of Service is that which is performed 

from ſuch an inflaming Principle of 

Zeal and Devotion, then that which 

ſprings only from a dull Formality, or 
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- Þalazy, cold, and lifeleſs Cuſtom? There 
e is as much Difference between theſe, 
t Nas between Vertue in a Pageant and | 
- Þ that which governs the Hearts of Men; il 
- the one may ſeem to move and make i 
Ja fair ſhew to Spectators; but the other || 
o I a real Principle of Life which hath | | 
far greater Influence, though with leſs 


— 


. 
gt — 
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| 
| leis | 
a appearance. Cain could not diſcern 

e the ſecret Springs of Deyotion in Abels | 
+ ad „ [ 
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Heart; and becauſe he judged by what 
appeared, he could ſee no Reaſon for 
ſuch an Inequality between them. He 
thought God dealt hardly with him, 
but it was plain he did not: but he 
could not ſee as God did. What x 
Difference was there between a Heart per 
hardned and frozen, dead and uncon- as 

cerned at the very time of Devotion; ¶ we! 
and.a Heart. full of Warmth and Zeal Ha 
towards God; a Heart melting under ves 
the apprehenſions of infinite Goodneſs he 
_ and Love ʒ a Heart deeply ſenſible of 
its Duty to God, and raiſing it ſelf to fer 
its utmoſt vigour in performing it? | po 
But ſuppoſe, that for the time Cain ¶ ev 
was affected with ſome Senſe of his tir 
Duty, as it is hard to imagine he ſhould I Si 
not be, when at a ſolemn time he de- R 
ſigned to offer Sacrifice to his Maker; A 
yet this was but like a flaſh of Light- Þ 0' 
ning, which makes the Heavens ſeem pe 
on fire, but it is preſently over, and o 
nothing but Blackneſs and Storms which g 
follow it. But true Devotion is a con- it 
ſtant Flame, which, like that which is Þ © 
_ called the Flame of Life, it hath not Þ © 
the appearance of Fire to our Senſes, 
but it hath all the uſeful and quickning 
Qualities of it; and that not barely at 
73 ſome 
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ſome particular Seaſons, but it keeps 
up an inward Life and a conſtant vi- 
gour of Mind ſuitable to the Impreſſi- 
ons of Religion. But all Cains Religi- 
on had not alter'd or ſoftned the Tem- 
per of his Mind; for his Paſſions were 
as rough and boiſterous after as they 
were before, being as full of Envy and 
Hatred againſt his innocent Brother; 
yea, they were rather encreaſed and 
heightned afterwards. 

And this certainly diſcovers the Dif- 
ference between true Religion and hy- 
pocritical Pretences to it. 11 or, how- 
ever the Senſe of God may for ſome 
time ſeem to awe the Conſcience of a 
Sinner, and to bring him to ſhew ſome 
Regard and Reverence to him in the 


Acts of his Worſhip; yet when that is 


over, if the ſame froward, quarrelſome, 


peeviſh, revengetul, covetous, malici- 


ous Temper returns, and rather g gains 


ground and riſes to higher degrees, as 


it did in Cain; this ſhews that Religi- 


on never ſunk deep into his Soul; but 


only floated on the ſurface of it. For 
if it had, it would have ſubducd his 
diſorderly Paſſions; and inſtead of be- 

ing ſo angry with his Brother, becauts 


J 


his Sacrifice. was more accepted, he 


3 3 would 
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5 would have loved him ſo much more, 
as he found him in the Favour of God: oy 
and he would have endeavoured to re- 


of the Difference 


form whatſoever it was which made 


his Sacrifice not to be ſo pleaſing to | 
him. And thus I have conſider d theſe 


Words in that reſpect, as they look 


backward, and give an Account why 
Cains Sacrifice was not accepted. 


2. We may conſider them as looking i 


forwards; and ſo they imply two 


things: 
1. The poſſibility yet left of gaining 


the Favour of God. 


2. The only Way of doing it, VIZ, 
by doing well, _ 

1, The Poflibility yet left for gain- 
ing the Favour of God, So ſome ren- 


der 1 it, Nonne fe emendatio erit £ If thou 
repenteſt and amendeſt ſhalt thou not 
be accepted? but if thou goeſt on in 


thy Wickedneſs, Sin lieth at the door. 
This is a Truth of great Concernment 


to Mankind, to be ſatisfied that God 
will accept ſuch a Sinner if he did Re- 


pent. Although the Differences of 


| Good and Evil be founded in Nature, 
and there is a natural Congruity be- 
tween good Actions and the Reward of 


them, and evil Actions and the Puniſh- 
dent 
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ment of them; yet ſuch is the Good- 
I neſs of God, Who is both Rewarder 
and Puniſher, that he interpoſes and 
offers Mercy to a repenting Sinner. Not 


that he is obliged to do it; but ſuch is 
his Love towards his Creatures, that 
be is not willing they ſhould periſh i in 


dealing with Adam after his Tranſgreſ- 
ſion, giving him ſo long a time of Mer- 
cy after the ſeverity of the Sanction. 
This he could not but ſee by Gods ex- 
poſtulating with him rather than pu- 
niſhing of him, although he deſerved 

it ſo much. Yet ſuch is the Wicked- 
neſs of Man's Heart, that it runs on to 
7 ſin, becauſe God forbears to puniſh; 
as we ſee in Cain, who hardned his 
Heart more to Sit, and then fell into 
; Deſpair. 

| 2. The only way of obtaining {BY 
| Favour of God, and eſcaping Puniſh- 
ment, which 1s by doing Well. 

1. What ſort of doing Well is requi- 
red? 


2. What Favour may be expected "= 
1. What ſort of doing Well is requi- 

red? It implies theſe things: 
1. Underſtanding and Conſidering 

the Differences of Good and Evil, with- 


their Sins. This Cain ſaw in God's 
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out which it is impoſhble do do it. Ma- 


ny ſtudy the Differences of what is 
profitable, and what not, and know 


how to govern themſelves with reſpect 


to it, ſo as they will be able to judge 
preſently what is like to be gainful to 
them, and what not; but they are ve- 
ry careleſs and unconcerned at the way 
of attaining to Riches; whether it be 
ſtrictly juſt and honeſt, or not; but 


3re ready to allow themſelves in a 


Point of Conſcience for a Point of Ad- 
vantage ; i. e. If by Lying, or Swear- 


ing, or Fraud and Oppreſſion, they can 


_ compaſs their End, they regard not the 


Manner, fo the Thing be done. But 


where is Conſcience, and Truth, and 


Honeſty, and Goodneſs, all this while? 


Are not they more valuable than a lit- 


tle Riches? nay, ſuppoſe it never fo 
great: Our Saviour thought it extreme 


Folly to gain the whole World, and 
to loſe the Soul. How is the Soul loſt, 


but when it regards Riches more than 
a good Conſcience? The Soul may be 
eaſily loſt through Folly and Careleſſ- 


neſs, through Wickedneſs and Vice, 
through Preſumption and Impenitency, 
but to ſave. a Soul is impoſſible with- 
out mighty Care and Diligence, with- 


Out 


of Good and Evil. 


out conſidering our Actions, and the 
due Bounds and Meaſures of them. Ma- 


ny. regard no more in their Actions, 


than whether what they do be pleaſant 
and agreeable to their ſenſual Incl ina- 
tions or not; they ſtudy and conſider 


what makes for their Eaſe and Diver- 


fion, for ſatisfying their Appetites, for 
pleaſing their Palates, for humouring 


their wanton Defires. But, is nothing 


elſe to be minded beyond theſe things? 
Is not an eternal Happineſs, and the 


Joys of another Life, to be regarded 


above theſe vain, fooliſh, ſenſual, be- 


witching Pleaſures of Senſe ? But there 
is a ſtrong Inclination to them. I grant 
it; but it is ſuch as may and ought to 


be governed by Reaſon and the Fear of 
God: and that will bring your Deſires 


into better Government; as we ſee in 
the caſe of Joſeph; the Fear of God 


ſtruck ſuch an awe upon his Mind, that 
he preſently reſiſted the Temptation. 
We ſhould lead much better Lives, and 


have more Peace and Satisfaction in 
our Minds, if we minded Good and 


Evil more, and Pleaſant and Unplea- 


ſant leſs. V 
2. Minding the Subſtance of doing 


well, more than the outward Shew and 


Appear- 
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Appearance of it. Some Perſons have 


an art of counterfeiting Vertues; and 


although they have them not, yet they 


ſeem to have them in 2 greater degree 


than modeſt and vertuous Men: for, 


they ſtudy to appear to Men, and the 
others to approve themſelves to God. 


But how ſhould we know the Diffe- 
rence? _ N 


1. Thoſe who ſtudy to appear well, 
avoid Sins not as Sins, but as they are 
ſcandalous and diſhonourable, and bring 
a Reproach upon Men; but make no 
ſcruple of doing an evil Action, which 


can be eaſily coloured and diſguiſed to 


the World: but he that regards doing 
Well, is afraid of himſelf more than 


of the Opinion of others, and ſtands 


more in awe of God and his own Con- 
ſcience, than of all the World beſides. 
On the other fide, he that ſtudies to 

appear to the World, minds not ſo 


much what Vertues are pleafing to 
God, as what are faſhionable and in 


Eſteem among Men; but a truly ver- 
tuous Mind loves what God loves, 
embraces Goodneſs for it ſelf, and ne- 
ver thinks worſe of Vertue for being 


out of Favour with Men. 


2. Thoſe © 
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2. Thoſe who ſtudy Shews and Ap- 
pearances have their particular Seaſons 
and Ways to recommend themſelves, 
and Perſons to ſpread their Reputation 
abroad for extraordinary Vertues; who 

ſet them forth with all the Advantages 
that may be. They never want Trum- 
pets to give notice of their good Deeds. 
But they who make it their Buſineſs to 

do Well, have not leiſure enough from 
their Duty to mind or regard the Opi- 
nions of others concerning them; they 
look on Modeſty and Humility as ſome 

of the beſt of Vertues; and are content 

to be deſpiſed and neglected in this 
World, ſo they may be happy in ano- 


© Ay 6 LEY 
3. Doing well implies not only a re- 
gard to the Actions we do, but to the 
manner of doing them. Many Men 
may do ſome good things, but do not 
do them well, becauſe they do them as 
if they did them not; they pray, as if 
they prayed not; they hear, as if they 
heard not; and receive the Sacrament, 
as if they received it not. The thing 
muſt be done, and there is an end of it. 
But a good Mind is careful of it ſelf in 
Prayer, and Hearing, and Receiving; 


and not only then, but before and after, 4 
N becauſe AS 


76 
becauſe it is afraid of diſpleaſing God 
by an unſuitable Temper of Mind. S0 
as to all Acts of Charity, it hath as 


much regard to the Principle and End 


of ſuch Actions as to the Nature of 
them. — 


07 the Diſerente 


. It implies a Care of our Paſſions 


as well as of our Actions. Cain hither- 


co failed more within than without. 


He did the ſame thing Abel did, but 
not with the ſame inward Temper. If 


We do not look within with great Care, 


it will be impoſſible to keep all well 
without: for a boiling Paſſion will find 
vent one way or other. Hatred, and 


Envy, and Luſt, only want good Op- 


portunities to ſhew themſelves ; .like 
Thieves, that have always the fame 
Diſpoſition, but not the ſame Oppor- 
tunities. A good Man is moſt buſic 
within himſelf, ſtudying, obſerving, 
checking, reſi ſting, diverting, and of. 


tening his Paſſions. Like the careful 


Husbandman, he plows, and ſows, and 
weeds, and prays, and all! in hopes of 


2 good Crop at laſt. 


5. Doing well implies 4 continual 


Endeavour to improve in well doin 


1. e. not to be ſatisfied with ſome 00d : 
N Beginnings and Tendencies to wards 


Ver- 
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Vertue and Holineſs; which the Apo- 
ſtle calls perfecting Holineſs in the fear of 
God; i. e, by endeavouring to grow 
better; more pure, and ſpiritual, and 
heavenly; more diſengaged from the 
World, more. ready to do good, more 
fit and prepared to die. It is.not a good 
Sign, to be eaſily contented and pleaſed 
with the meaſures and degrees of Good- 
neſs they: think they have attained to. 
Thoſe who value any thing much, ne- 
ver think they have enough of it. Such 
is the Excellency of Goodnels, that the 
more they have, the more they admire; 
and the more they admire, the more 
they ſtill endeavour after it 
6. It implies a patient Continuance 
in Well-doing. Not a meer Continu- 
ance, but with Patience; and there 
muſt be Patience as long as there will 
be Tryals: and ſuch there will be as 
long as we continue in ſuch a tempt- 
ing, uncertain, deceitful World. Ne- 
ver flatter your ſelves with the hopes 
of being at eaſe here. If we had no 
Tryals of Patience without us, we have 
enough within our ſelves, to find it ſo 
hard to get this heavy Body and: de- 
fponding Mind up the Hill, being fo 
ready to fink and fall backwards: but. 
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eſpecially when our Bodies grow ſickly 
and painful, when Diſeaſes make us ſo 
unfit for every thing; then there muſt 

be a patient Continuance in Well- 
doing, in a ſtedfaſt and firm Reſolution 


to ſubmit to the Will of God, and to 
commit our Souls to him in Well-doing 


35 to a faithful Creator. 


7: Doing well implies an univerſal | 
Publick, or in Duties of Worſhip, but 
in the whole Courſe of our Lives, as 


far as the Law of God or Nature ex- 
_ tends. We muſt not think to eſcape 
by doing well in fome things, if we do 


ill in others, and know that we do fo, 
and allow our felves in it. For he that 
fo breaketh one Command, is guilty of 


all. He breaks: the Chain in -pieces, 
and ſhews Contempt of the Law-giver, 
and want of inward Sincerity towards 


God. I do not deny, but a greater 


Regard is to be ſhew'd to ſome Duties 
than to others, becauſe they are of 
greater Conſequence : but ſtill, as far 
as we know any thing agreeable to 
God's Will, we ought to do it, and 
What 1s contrary to avoid it; or elſe 
we have not a fincere Reſolution of 
„„ nn rs 


2. What 


* Good at Evil. 


2. What Favour to be expectodꝰ 
The greateſt we can deſireG. 

1. Peace with God, which implies 
Reconcili iation, Pardon, Adoption, and 
Protection. And what can be more 
deſired by us, than to be taken into 
God's Favour, to have our Sins forgi- 
ven, to be owned as his Children, and 
protected by his Providence? And what 
can be wanting to thoſe whom God de- 
ſigns to be a Father to? who wants 
neither Power to ſupply, nor Goodneſs 
to help, nor Wiſdom to provide. 
2. Peace with our own Conſciences. 
The moſt ineſtimable Bleſſing next to 
the Favour of God, and only conſe- 
quent upon it. For how can we be at 
Peace with our ſelves, till we have Rea- 
ſon to believe that God i is at Peace with 

us? How can he be quiet in his Mind, 

who looks on God as his Enemy? For, 
as his Favour is above all, ſo his Dif- 
| pleaſure is the moſt dreadful 1 in 

the World. 
5 verlag Happineſs: The beſt 
Men may fare ill here. As Abel fell a 
Sacrifice to the Wrath of his Brother. 
But God had provided a Recompence 
far beyond what this World noms” - 
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ford him. Cain was miſerable in his 
Life, and Abel was happy without it. 


He found, to his Sorrow, Sin lying at 


his door; when he was a burden to 
himfelf, and cried out in the Anguiſh 
of his Soul, My Puniſhment 3s greater 
than I can bs.” O the wretched Fol- 
ly of an obſtinate Sinner! No Expoſtu- 


lations even of God himſelf would keep 

bim off from his Sin; and when he had 
committed it, then Fear, and Horror, 

and Deſpair, ſeized on him, and he Ii. 


ved to be a Terror to others as well as 


to himſelf; being a Mark of God's Ven- 
geance in this World, when his Brother 
was happy 1 in another. | 


Let the Confi deration of theſe things 


awaken your Minds ſo far, as above 
all things to mind doing Well. Other 


things may pleaſe you for a time, but 


this will be a conſtant Satisfaction to 
you. A good Conſcience and a con- 


tented Mind are the moſt real and ſa- 


tisfactory Pleaſures of Life; but they 
are not to be had but by Well-doing, 
For any evil Paſſion, any vicious Ha- 
bit, will lay Foundation enough for 
inward Trouble . and Diſſatisfaction. 


be OY And 


of Good 207 Evil. 


And there is no ſuch Fou ndation of 


Peace here, as the comfortable Refle- 


tions of a good Conſcience ; nor for 


the Hopes of Heaven, as a patient Con- 


| tinuance in Well-doing, 
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'TRANQUILLITY 


AND 


Peace of M 2 


Sermon II. 
To HN NVL 36. 5 


Theſe things have I ſpoken unto yor, 
that in me ye might have peace; 
in the world ye ſhall have tribuls 
tion, but be of good cheer, J have 
Overcome the 10 ia. 


Heſe W ords are the Sonia ion 
of that admirable Diſcourſe 
with which our Bleſſed Savi- 


our entertained his Diſciples, when he 
took 


Peate of 1 Ws 
took his Glen Leave of them, imme. 


diately before his Sufferings. And 


therein we read ſo much Wiſdom and 


Goodnels, ſuch Care and Concernment 


for his poor Diſciples, to ſupport their 


Spirits when he was gone from tliem; 
as though he had nothing to do but to 


comfort them, when his own Agony, 


was ſo near. For he had no ſooner 
ended his Divine Prayer, Chap. 17. but 


he went with his Diſciples into the 


Garden, where he pray 'd thrice with 


oreat Farneſtneſs to be delivered from 


that Cup he was to drink of; (but with 


great ſubmiſſion to the Will of God; 
nevertheleſs,. not as 1 will, but as thou 


vilt .) preſently after which his Ar- 


raignment follow d. But while he was 


with his Diſciples, ſuch was his Love 
and Tenderneſs to them, that he takes 


little or no notice of his own approach- 
ing Sufferings; and applies himſelf to 


ſuch Arguments as would tend moſt to, 
the Comfort of their Minds when he 
ſhould be taken from them. For while. of 


he was with them, they pleas'd them 
ſelves with the thoughts that he would 
take care of them; and they (till found 
that one way or other he (till provided 
for their Safety. But what ſhould they 
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| Of Trangquillity and 
do when all their Support was gone? 
when the good Shepherd ſhould be ſmit- 


ten, and the poor Flock left athong ra- 


vening Wolves? Yet, in the Verſe be. 


fore, our Saviour tells them, Behold Þ 


the hour cometh, yea is now come, that ye 


Hall be ſcattered every man to his own, 
and ſhall leave me alone; 1. e. The Con- 
fuſion and Diſorder of their Minds 
would be ſo great on the ſudden and 
unexpected Conſternation which fell; 
upon them at our Saviour's Arraigu- 
ment; that they would both forget Þ 
him and themſelves too. But in the] 
midſt of all the Troubles that ſhould F 
befall them, he tells them, that he had 


left them thoſe Inſtructions, he had gi- 


ven them ſuch an Example, he had pro- 
vided ſuch a Recompence for them, as 
would afford them the beſt and ſureſt 
Foundation for a conſtant Peace and 
Tranquillity of Mind: which is impli- 


ed in the Words of the Text, Theſe 
things have I ſpoken unto you, that in mt 
ye might have Peace, c. 

Here are two Things to be enquired 
into, ; 5 


I. How far theſe Things are conſi-Þ 
ſtent with each other; That in me je 


might have Peace, and is the world ye 
ſhall have Tribulation.  2.What 


Peace of Mind. —— 

2. What is implied in this Peace here 
promiſed, and in the Means here men- 
tion'd for attaining it. 


1. Here are things ſeemingly incon- 
ſiſtent put together: for, Peace is a very 
comprehenſive Word, and takes in eve- 

ry thing that is eaſie and deſirable to 
Mankind as to their Condition in this 
World. Peace and Proſperity are of- _ 
ten joined together: Peace be within Pal. 142. 
„ thy walls, and Proſperity within thy pa- 
lacer. But how comes Peace and Tri- 
ebulation to be here put together? If 

g they were both meant as to external 
things, it were not poſhble to join 


them: but our Saviour doth ſuppoſe it 
| poſſible to have inward and ſpiritual 
Peace in the midſt of the Calamities 
and Troubles which this Lite is ſubject 
d fo. And of this he had ſpoken to them 
before; Peace I leave with you, my Peace john 14+ 
{ I give unto jou; not as the world giveth *7 
„ give I unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid. What 
is the Meaning of this? Is the Trouble 
and Diſcompoſure of our Minds fo ſad 
a thing that our Bleſſed Saviour jſt 
before his own Sufferings ſhould take 
7 ſo much care to prevent it? Yet he be- 
at | gins and ends his laſt ſolemn Diſcourſe 
4 8 G 3 with 
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Job 14.7. with his Diſciples. about it: Let 
jour heart be troubled, ye believe in God, 


07 Tranquil und 


believe alſo im me, Sc. What makes him 


ſo concerned to prevent their inward 


Trouble and Diſquiet, unleſs this were 


look d on as the greateſt Bleſſing he 


could leave them? He never promiſes 
that they ſhould be free from outward 


Troubles; nay, he tells them that they 
muſt expect them: In the world ye ſhall 


have Tribulation. As though Fe had 


ſaid to them; Make acco: mt to meet 
with Croſſes and Afflictions of all ſorts, 


for I never promiſed that you ſhould 


be freed from them as long as ye are in 
: this troubleſome World; and thereforc 


do not think that 1 have deceived you 
with flattering Hopes, or raiſed your 
Expectations as to an eaſie and proſpe- 
rons Condition in this World. Remem- 
ber when I firſt made choice of you, | 


Na 10. told you, I ſent you forth as ſheep in the 


#1dſt of wolves; and can ſuch expect to 
live at caſe? I have told you, that Na- 


24 1 tion ſhall riſe againſt nation, and ſing- 


dom againſt kingdom, and there ſhall x 


: famines, and peſtilences, and earthquakes, 


in divers places; but I never told you 
that none of my Diſciples ſhall bear a 


ſhare in ſuch'c common Calamities: but, | 
on 


Peace of Mind. 37 
on the contrary, that they ſhall deliver 
you up to be afflicted, and ſhall kill you, 
and ye ſhall be hated of all men for my 
names ſake ;, and then many ſhall be offen- 
ded, and ſhall betray one another, and 

hate one another. And in this very 
„Chapter he tells them what ill Uſage 
chey muſt expect from thoſe of the 
| ſame Nation and outward Profeſſion of 
„ Religion with themſelves ; They ſhall Join 16. 2. 
q Dult you out of the ſynagognes, yea the time 
| cometh, that whoſoever killeth you ſhall 


Mat-24- 9. 


%%% he doth God ſervice. And there 
aan be no more aggravating Circum- 
„ {{-3ce than that, that any ſhould think 
c merit Heaven by deſtroying them. 
* But he bids them take notice that he 


told them of theſe things before hand: N 
But theſe things have I told you, that * 
| when the time ſhall come ye may remember 
| that I told you of them. So careful was 
he to prevent the leaſt Apprehenſion 
that he had deceived them. But where- 
in then did he, or could he, ſhew any 
Kindnefs to them? Yes, by promiſing 
and beſtowing ſomethirig on them, 
which wonld-rnake all other things go 
down far more eaſily ; ſomething that 
ſhould bear up their Minds and com- 
fort their Spirits, and raiſe their Expe- 
RE - G4 ctations 


_ Of Tranhuillity and 
ctations above this World. And all this 


is comprehended in theſe Words, That 


in me ye might have Peace. 
But how doth it appear poſſible 
2 tor Humane Nature to enjoy ſuch a 
4 Bleſſing of inward Peace in the midſt 
© of all the Troubles of this Life? And 
4 if the thing it ſelf be not poſlible, all 
the Promiſes of it are vain and de- 
* ceitful. But if we conſider the com- 
C mon Infirmities of Men's Minds, the 
* Strength and Violence of Paſſions, 
the unequal Tempers of the beſt 
Men, and thoſe ſad Dejections of 
1 Spirit which ariſe from bodily D- 
1 ſtempers, we may be apt to ſulpec 
2 that all ſuch Promiſes are ineffectual, 
* and that all the Difference of Per- 
« {on's Behaviour under Sufferings, ari- 
f: ſes only from a Senſe of Decency, a 
a Shame of being thought ke 
gor ſome natural Courage and Sturdi- 
* neſs which ſome Men have above 
# lore, bes 
Therefore to clear this Matter, I ſhall 
remove the Prejudice by conſidering, 
\ How far Humane Nature is capable of 
a State of inward Peace and Tranquil- 
lity in the midſt of all the Troubles and ; 
Afflictions of f Life, | 


1. Not 


n of Mind. 
1. Not fo, as to be freed from all 


kind of Diſorder, or inward Paſſion 


from the Apprehenſion of Evils with- 
out us which we either do or may un- 
dergo: for it is hardly poſſible for Hu- 


mane Nature not to ſtartle and be af- 
frighted at the Thoughts of ſome great 


Evil befalling us. But if any Evil comes 


near us, we are too often like that we 


call the Senſitive Plaut; for the leaſt 


Touch diſorders us, and we are apt to 


ſhrink and draw in our Spirits upon the 
leaſt Aſſault: but that ſuffers only by 


what it feels; but we are fo tender, 


that the leaſt Miſapprehenſion will diſ- 


compoſe us. The ſtate of things in 

this World is ſo managed by Divine 
Providence, that we only ſee the pre- 
ſent Events, and cannot tell what will 


follow, as to our ſelves or others: But 
we have quick Apprehenſions, and vio- 
lent Paſſions; and theſe make us look 

upon Evils at a diſtance as if they were 
juſt upon us; and torment our ſelves as 
much with the Thoughts of them, as 
if we felt them. Yet as long as this 
World is ſo uncertain, both as to Life 


and the Comforts of it, the Paſlions of 


our Minds will be repreſenting to us 
thoſe Evils as preſent which may be at 
„ a great 


ry 0 


| Of Tranquillity and 


2 great diſtance; and ſo we ſuffer as 


much by our own Anticipations of Evil 


as by the things themſelves. I cannot 


ſay, as ſome of old did, that all the 
Evil of theſe things we fear here, lies 


only in the Fancy and Opinion of 


them; and if our Imaginations were re- 


&ified, we ſhould live in perfect Tran- 
quillity : for I do not think it poſſible 
to apprehend ſo much Good in the En- 
joyment of ſome Comforts of Life, and 
not to apprehend an equal degree of 
Evil in the Loſs of them. If Life, and 


Health, and Eaſe, and Friends, and 


near Relations, be things we value; 


hov ĩs ĩt poſſible, but it muſt be thought 
a very uneaſie thing to be deprived of 


them? Either therefore we muſt appre- 
hend nothing to be Good, or we muſt 


look on ſomething to be Evil, which is 
_ oppoſite to that Good; and if it be 


look'd on as Evil, our Paſſions will be 
moved according to that Apprehenfion 
we have of it: and as we love, and de- 

lire, and hope for what we apprehend 


to be good, ſo we muſt abhor, and 
inn, and fear any thing we do appre- 


hend to be contrary to it. So that I 
cannot but look on an Indifferency of 
Vind, as to the good or evil Things of 

this 


Peace of Mind. 


this Life, as a meer Romantick Fancy 
of ſuch Who would be thought to be 
much wiſer than they ever were, or 


could be. It is as if we ſhould fancy 
Square Bodies and Round to have the 
ſame Dimenſions, and therefore equally 
capable of a volubility of Motion. If 


there be an Agreeableneſs in ſome 
things to pleaſe us in the Enjoyment, 
there muſt be a Diſagreeableneſs in 


parting with them; and the Grief in 
one muſt, like the Vibrations of a Pen- 


dulum, be anſwerable to the Joy and 
Tranſport of the other. If God hath 


| fo framed us, that our Paſſions of Joy 
and Delight unite us to the things we 
love, it cannot otherwiſe be, but we 


| muſt be afflicted and troubled when 


thoſe things are taken away from us. 
The Inſtincts of Nature ſhew this in in- 


ferior Creatures, which are ſtrong and 


vehement till Time abates them, when 
their young ones are taken from them. 
It is true God hath given us Reaſon to 


moderate and rule our Paſſions, but not 


to root them out: what is Natural is 
Reaſonable, but what is extravagant 


and beyond bounds ought to be re- 


trenched; and it is a Fault not to do 
it. My meaning is, that it is not incon- 
„ 5 ſiſtent 
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Of Tranquillty and 
ſiſtent with that Peace and Tranquillity 


which ought to be in the Minds of 
good Men, to have our natural Paſſions 


ſtirred with the Apprehenſions of Good 
and Evil as to our Condition in this 
World : but when we let them go be- 
yond their bounds, and ſuffer our Paſ- 


fions to over-rule us, when they lead 


us to Impatience and Diſcontent, when 


they hinder us from doing our Duty, 
then we break our Rule, and offend 


God, and act inconſiſtently with the 
Peace and Tranquillity of our Minds. 

2. Not ſo, as to be always in an e- 
qua! temper of Freedom and Chear- 
fulneſs: for this is gut of our Power. 
We cannot command tlc aging of the 
Sea, nor ſtill the Waves thereof; we 


cannot allay the ſtormy Wind and Tem- 


peſt, but muſt yield to the Force and 
Violence of it: And it is not much o- 


therwiſe within our felves ; The Di- 


ſtempers of our Blood, and the Diſor- 
ders of our Bodies, are not under the 


check and controul of our Minds ; if 


they were, we might all be Phyſicians 
enough to heal our ſelves : and we may 
as well cure the Ague and Fever with 
our Reaſon and Authority, as the Diſ- 


erders of an il] Habit of Body, or meer 


melan- 


Peace of Mind. 


melancholy Vapours. I do not deny, 


but a'great deal may be done to the 
abating atid diverting the Effects ſuch 
things have upon the Mind; but it is 
a very hard thing to keep up an even 
Temper of Mind undet a very uneaſie 
Temper of Body: for, do what we can, 
bodily Diſtempers will too much diſor- 
der our Minds and diſcompoſe our 


1 7 houghts. We can neither think free- 


Ivy, nor judge impartially, nor behave 


our ſelves with that Evenneſs of Tem- 


per which we might do at another 


time. But yet there is great difference 


between a Tranquillity that ariſes from 
Health, and Eaſe, and good Circum- 


ſtances in the World, and that which 
comes from the Mind it ſelf, and a juſt 
and due Conſideration of our ſelves 
with reſpect to God and another World. 
We muſt keep in our Minds the diffe- 
rent Affections of the Soul and Body, 


and the Influence they have upon each 
other, ſo as not to miſtake a natural 
Chearfulneſs for Tranquillity of Mind; 


nor the Effects of an ill Habit of Body 


for the want of it: for, if we could 


ſuppoſe a pure Angelical Mind to be 


united to a Body full of Diſorders, op- 
preſſed with Melancholy, and heated 


with 


1 


T Tranquilliy and 
with the unruly Motions of a diſturbed 


Imagination; could we conceive that 


our Senſes? A perfect freedom of our 
Minds cannot be expected then in this 
loomy uncertain ſtate we are in here; 


it would have the ſame freedom and 


ſerenity that it had before? And if not 
ſuch a Mind, how much leſs ſuch as 
ours are, which have been ſo tainted 


with Corruption, and ſo long under 
the ſtrong Impreſſions which ariſe from 


ut yet there is a very great Difference 
between the comfortable Reflections of 


a good Conſcience, and the Anguiſh 


and Diſquiet of a bad one. But here 


lies the Dilticulty, how Conſcience ſhall 
be able to make a true Judgment upon 
it ſelf, when it wants'a true Light to 


judge by; and every thing is repreſen- 


ted according to the black and diſmal 


Apprehenſion of things, which through 


the Power of ſome natural Diſtemper 


the Perſon then labours under. We 
find in Hezeſiah the Comfort of a good 
_ Conſcience, when he ſaid, Remember, 


O Lord, how I have walked before thee in 


truth and with a perfect heart, and have 


done that which was good in thy ſight. 
But yet we find under his Sickneſs he 
owns the great Inequality of his Tem; 


per, 


Peace of Mind. 


ſed; undertake for me. Which plainly 


ſhews, that a great Oppreſſion of Mind 


by reaſon of bodily Infirmities, is very 
conſiſtent with the Peace and Comfort 
of a good Conſcience, when it can with 
freedom reflect upon it ſelf. 22055 

3. Not ſo, as to be free from a deep 
Senſe and Sorrow for our Sins. There 
are two very different Schemes of Peace 
and Tranquillity of Mind ; the one goes 
upon the Suppoſition, that it is in our 


own Power to keep our Paſſions in or- 


der, and that if we act and judge ac- 


| cording to Nature and Reaſon, we 
hall never bediſturbed about the Evils 


of Life, But there are two notorious 


Flaws in this Way: 1. That we have 
ſuch a Power over our Paſſions to 


command them as we pleaſe. I do not 
deny but, by the Grace of God, we 
may govern them as to the Meaſure and 
Effects of them ; but, that we can whol- 
ly ſubdue them, and that by our own 


Power, is a vain and groundleſs Aſſer- 
tion, and contrary to the Experience 


of the beſt and wiſeſt Men of all Ages. 


2. That we are not to look back on 
what we have done, but only to take 
Care for the future. So that according 


to 


95 


per, when he ſaid, O Lord I aw oppreſo Il 30 14 
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96 Of Traquilily ad 
to this Scheme; Repentance and Sorrow 
for Sin is an- impertinent difquieting 


our ſelves with what we cannot help; 
but we ought to look better to our 


ſelves for the tinie to come. But this 


is not the Scheme which Chriſtianity 


propoſes; for, that requites theſe 


things. 


I. That we ought to be deeply affe- 
cted with the Senſe of our Sins againſt 


God in the paſt Coutſe of our Lives. 
For God expects it from us, as an Ac- 


knowledgment of the Juſtice of his 
Laws, and of our Folly in diſobeying 
them, and without which there will 
be no ſuch effectual Reſolution of A. 
mendment as we ought to have; other 
Conſiderations being too weak to 
change the bent of our Minds and the 


courſe of our Actions. DEE 

2. That upon our true Repentarice 
God will forgive what is paſt, and ac- 
cept our ſincere Endeavours for the fu- 


ture. And without this there can be 


no Peace of Mind upon the Terms of 
the Goſpel. But here lies the main 


Difficulty, how to be ſatisfied of the 
Truth of our Repentance and the Sin- 


cCerity of our Endeavours; for ſince 
our Paſſions are not rooted out, there 
Fn may 


„er 
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tid Peace 12 Mind. 
may be Stirrings in them; and G rice 


\ 
there are ſo many Failings in our En- 


deavours, how can we be ſatisfied of 


their Sincerity: > And unleſs we be {o, 


what Peace of Mind can we have? 
Tanfwer, That without breaking off 

a former Courſe of Sin, there can be 

none ; and it ought not to be expected; 


becauſe it 18 againſt the very Articles 
of Peace contained in the Goſpel : but 
if any have been guilty of great and 
habitual Sins; and have broken off from 


the practice of them, with great Abhor- 


retice and Deteſtation of them, and a 


Reſolution to return no more to them, 

there -may be a foundation for true 
Peate of Mind to them, becanſe they 
are within the fundamental Terms of 


the Goſpel, which are, That RepentanceLuke 24. 
and Remiſſion of Sins ſhould be preached." _ 


in the Name "of Chriſt to all Nation. For 


the joining of theſe together is the 


great Foundation on which our Peace 


with God depends, and conſequently 


the Peace 6f-our own Minds. 


But how can thoſe have Peace which 
Sins return u pon them, whenever they 
tefleck on themſelves ; and they are cer- 


tain they have ſinned, and that grie- 


voufly, ut they are not fo certain that 


H they 
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n they have repented ; and then what a 


{ad Condition are they W275 >> 
To this I anſwer, That although we 


cannot come to that aſſurance of the Sin- 


cerity of our Repentance that we have 


Sign that our Repentance hath had its 


of our Sins, yet we may have ſufficient 
ground for the Peace of our Minds. 
1. If our Repentance hath been re- 
markable by a general Change of our 
Lives, as well as with reſpect to Ae 


particular Sins. 
2. If we have had a juſt Trial of On 


ſelves, by reſiſting the ſame Temptati- 


ons which did overcome us before: > and 


that not in a ſudden heat, but with a 
firm and ſettled purpoſe of Mind. 
3. If we have been as careful to 410 


Good as to avoid Evil, that is a true 


genuine Effect upon us. 


Matt. 26. 
1 
Luke 22. 
62, 


Of which we have a 8 In- 


ſtance in St. Peter, who fell grievouſly 


after this Promiſe; and Chriſt himſelf 
. foretells it, immediately before this 
Diſcourſe. What became of this Pro- 


miſe of Peace now to him? Could he 


expet it, before he heartily repented ? 


St. Matthew tells us, He went out, and 
wept bitterly : and ſo St. Luke.. But. did 


not © hae — too, and owned 
ö Chriſt's 


{Pract of Mo d. 
Chriſts Innocency, in thoſe words, I 


have finned in that I have betrayed inno- Mat-a5. 4 
cent blood ? Where then lay the Diffe- 
rence? The one in the horror of his 


Soul ſunk into Deſpair, and made a ſad 
End of himſelf; the other returned to 
his Duty, and ſhew'd the truth of his 
Repentance by the Zeal to the Service 
of Chriſt, which he made appear to the 
end of his Life. So that thoſe who fall 
may recover the Peace of their Minds, 


but not without great Demonſtrations 
- of the Sincerity of their Repentance. "4 


IT. But what 1s implied in this Peace 


which our Saviour promiſes, and the 


| Means here mention d for attaining it? 
There are three Things contained 
in 1t. 

1. peace with God; That in me pe 
might have Peace. 

2. Patience under AMiRions: jor in 
the World ye ſhall have Tel 


The Hopes of a better Worlds 
for to that End our Saviour adds, be of 


good cheer, I have overcome the World. 


As though he had ſaid to them, 


© Be not diſcouraged with the Fears of | 

* what may befall you in this World; 

* I know the utmoſt it can do to you; 

but [ have laid ſuch a Foundation for 
| | H 2 oy the 


To Of Tranquility ” 


* the Peace of your Minds towards 
„God, for your bearing the Troubles 
© of Life, for your looking for a far 
* better State in another World; that 


7,%,% © upon the whole matter, you have 
\ 4/4 © reaſon to be cheerful under all. 


I. The firſt thing is Peace with God. 
And that ought to be the firſt thing as 
to the Peace of our own Minds; for 
there can be no true Peace without 
Conſideration ; (for then it is meer 
Stupidity : ) and where there is Con- 
ſideration, the firſt Care muſt be to have 
Peace with God; becauſe it is impoſ- 
fible for any one that conſiders, to have 
Peace in his Mind, while he hath cauſe 
to look on God as angry cr diſpleaſed 
with him. For if we conſider him, we 
muſt conſider his infinite Perfections, 
his Holineſs, Juſtice, and Power; and 
how is it poſſible for that Man to have 
any Peace in his Mind, who hath ſo 
much reaſon to conclude ſuch a Being 
his greateſt Enemy, on whom he de- 
pends for his own Being; and at whofe 
Mercy he is every Moment? The Ge- 
nerality of Mankind hath been always 
apprehenſive of God's Diſpleaſure, and 
that was the reaſon they took ſo much 
Care about Sacrifices and Oblations, 
99 5 hoping 


Peace of Mink. prog 
The Mind then poring upon its Wwin 
Guilt, and looking ſo long upon it, till 

the Senſe of God's Goodneſs be worn 

off, and black and diſmal Apprehenſi- 

ons of his Wrath and Severity come in 

the place of it. And till this be recti- 

fied, and the Mind ſettled in a true ſenſe 
of the Mercy of God in the Goſpel, 

there can be no fixed and fettled Peace. 

For nothing can keep it up without a 
right Apprehenſion of the whole Deſign 
of the Goſpel, which ſignifies far more 
than particular Promiſes; which relate 

to different Circumſtances and Occa- 

ſions. | EH DOE COL 
2. Through too great Miſtruſt of 
themſelves. Every penitent Sinner goes. 
to the bottom in the ſearch of his Sins; 
and when he hath examin'd himſelf 
with that Strictneſs and Care that he 
ought to uſe, he then is apt to think, 
that he can never Repent enough, not 
have ſo much Abhorrence and Deteſta- 
tion as his Sins have deſerved: andif 
they miſtruſt that they fail in this fun- 
damental Duty, can it be wonder d if 
they want the Comfort of it? Whereas 
thoſe who never Repented, but flight- 
ly and ſuperficially, are far moreeafily: 
ſatisfied with their own Performance: 
3105 "RAE 
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ces of his own; but a true modeſt Scho- 

lar, who knows better what he is to do, 
and underſtands the Critical Niceties 
of Learning, is hardly ſatisfied with any 
thing he doth ; becauſe he ſees farther, 


Of Tranquility and | 
Like a confident Dunce at School, that 
is highly pleaſed with mean Performan- 


and knows ſo much more than the o- 


ther, which makes him more ſuſpicious 


of any thing he doth, becauſe it doth 


not come up to that Perfection which 


he aims at. Were it not for this, one 


would wonder at the confident Pre- 


_ ſumption of ſome great impenitent Sin- 
ners, and the frequent Dejections of the 
moſt humble Penitents. With ſome, 


a little Repentance goes a great way, 


as a little Charity doth with a covetous 


Perſon, and a very little Humility with 


a proud Man; for they ſet a great rate 
upon any thing contrary to their Tem- 


per : but one that thinks he can never 


do enough in Repentance, cannot ea- 
fily be ſatisfied with what he doth; and 


while he is thus unſatisfied with him- 
ſelf, no wonder if he wants Peace in 


his own Mind. . - "1" 

3. Caſual Relapſes into former Sins. 
I fay Caſual, becauſe if deſigned, they 
are inconſiſtent with true W 5 
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Peace of Mind. 


and the whole Work muſt be. done o- 
ver again. But where there have been 


former Weakneſſes, although the Heart 
be changed, yet there may be ſudden 
and violent Aſſaults, and not ſo firm a 


Reſiſtance at firſt. But aſſoon as the 


Mind returns to it ſelf, it is not to be 
| expreſſed with what ſevere Laſhes it 
| chaſtiſes it ſelf for ſuch unſpeakable 


Folly: And then it calls in queſtion the 


Truth of its former Repentance, and is 


| apt to make dreadful. Concluſions a- 


| gainſt it ſelf. And it is hardly poſlible 
to recover ſuch a one to any Peace of 
| Mind, till he hath recovered himſelf by 


freſh and ſerious Acts of Repentance. 


For ſo much Satisfaction as there is of 


true Repentance, ſo much there is of 
true Peace to be expected, and no 


J 
II. Patience under Afflictions is im- 


plied in the Peace here ſpoken of. For 
in the world ye ſhall habe Tribulation; 


and where that is, there muſt be Pati- 


ence, or there can be no Peace. I ſhall 


not run out into a general Diſcourſe of 


Patience, but I ſhall confine my ſelf to 


thoſe particular Arguments for it which 
Chriſt hath given us, and ſhew how 


much they contribute to the Peace of 
li! - our 
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our Minds, with reſpect to the Aﬀicti- 
ots we may meet with here. 
And the main Arguments are com- 
prehended under theſe tw o:: : 
1. The Wiſdom of Providence. 
2. The Wiſdom of Reſi IE: and 
Submiſſion to God's Will. | 
ebe Wiſdoni of Divine Provi- — 
dence. That is certainly the beſt Ar- 
gument which gives the greateſt Satiſ- 
faction to ones Mind; that it is a juſt 
and feaſonable thing for us to be pa- 
tient under tlie Calamities which befall 
us. There are many Arguments that 
will ſhew that it is to no purpoſe to re- 
fiſt, or murmur cat things we cannot 
| help: ; but all his pt the Mind is un- 
Catiefted with t eceſlity of Cauſes, 
and Fatality of Events, and the com- 
mon 58 of Life, and the Multi- 
tude of Fellow-Sufferers, Ge. all which 
are Arguments to ſtop ones Mouth ra- 
ther than to fatisfie ones Mind. But, 
if I be convinced that there is a great 
and wiſe God that governs the World, 
and orders all things for the beſt ; that 
nothing happens but what he hath ap- 
pointed, and he hath great and wiſe 
Ends in all that he doth, (however 
we m/ not be able to reach them: 39 


this 


and Peace of Mail. 


this gives me clear Satisfaction, that I 


have Reaſon to be contented ieh what 


he doth. A Man that is in Slavery may 
ſubmit to the Will of his Maſter be- 
cauſe he cannot help it; and that it is 
to no purpoſe to fret at his Chains and 
Fetters, which will but gall him the 
more: But this is a very different thing 
from the Submiſſion of a Child to the 

Will of his Father, it is poſſible he may 
do many things to him which go down 
uneafily ; but he remember: it is his Fa- 


ther which doth them; and he is cer- 


tain he hath no ill defi ign upon him in 


what he doth, and he knows better 


what is good for him chan ke dotli for 
himſelf; and therefore he hath great 
reaſon to be dif] poſed and governed by 
him. 


This is the Repreſentation which | 
Chriſt makes of the Providence of God 


with reſpect to good Men. He plain- 
ly aſſerts, That God doth interpoſe {o 
far in the Affairs of Mankind, that no- 
thing falls out but by his Appointment z 


that ke knows our Wants, conſiders _ Marth 10. 


113 


Condition, and allots fach things to 93. 


Us, as he judges convenient {or us; and 


therefore he would not have us tor-6. zo, &.. 


ent our {elves with follicitous thoughts 
I About 
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/ Tranquility and 
about the Affairs of this World, but leave 


them to his wiſe Providence; and it 
will be enough to think of evil things 


when they come upon us, Sufficient un- 
to the day is the evil thereof. 4 
But ſuppoſe we are not to diſquiet 
our ſelves before hand with the Fears 
of what may not come; yet when we 


find that they are come, and that God 


deals ſeverely with us, how can we then 
bear up under his afflicting Hand? Have 


ve not more cauſe to be troubled, that a 


Father ſhould be diſpleaſed at us? Have 


we not reaſon to reflect on our Sins 
which have made him fo angry with 
us? . 1 —7 
To give a ſatisfactory Anſwer to this, 
we muſt conſider theſe things ; 

1. That none have reaſon to expect 
that God ſhould alter the common Me- 
thods of his Providence for their fakes. 


For, he hath eſtabliſhed a Courſe and 


Order of things in the World, upon 
wile and great Ends, which none have 


cauſe to complain of. Thus as to the 


Period of Human Life, he hath altered 
it from what it was at ſirſt; for it would 


be a very impertinent thing to quarre! 


now, that Men do not live to the Age 


of the Patriarchs; and as little caufe 
18 
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is there to complain, that all Men do | 
not Hold out to what Moſes called the 
Age of a Man; for God never promiſed patg0.1s: 
that any ſhould live ſo long; ſome 
may hold out beyond this, but they are 
few in compariſon of thoſe who fall 
ſnort of it; and God is juſt and wiſe 
in all this: Some times he ſhortens 
| Mens Lives for their own ſakes, and 
ſometimes for the ſake of others; ſome- 
times he prolongs Lite beyond. Human 
Expectation ; and ſometimes he. takes 
them away in the Flower of their Tears; 
and the ſecret of theſe things is hid 
from us, but we are certain God dot 
nothing without the greateſt Reaſon, 
and that it ought to ſatisfie our Enqui- 
ty about theſe Hin: 
> 2. lt is a very unreaſonable thing to 
ſuppoſe, that ordinary Events of Pro- ö 
vidence are extraordinary Judgments y 
1 upon the Perfons concerned in them: — 
For take away the particular Concern- 
ment and all Perſons judge cqually a- 
bour. theſe matters ; Why, {ay others, 
ſhould ſuch Perſons” complain of the fe 
Hardſhip of their Condition, is it not — 
the common caſe of Mankind? And | 
why ſhould any hope to be exempted 
£ from it. Doth God, deal harder with 
. them 
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of Tranquillt and 
them than with the reſt of the World? 9 


What thoughts have they of them- 
ſelves who expect that God ſhould deal 


with them more favourably than with 


others as to this World? If they fear 


him they muſt expect their Recom- 
pence in another World and not in this. 


And therefore it argues too much weak- | 
neſs of Mind to ſuſpect that God pu- 


niſnes common Infirmities with great 


Judgments. For, we muſt loſe all our 


Waere 2s to God's actings and our 
own, if we can ſuppoſe that he is a 

peeviſh, angry Being, and ſometimes is 
more diſpleaſed with ordinary Infirmi- 
ties than he commonly 1s with the 


greateſt Sinners. For theſe, we daily 


ſee, he lets alone and bears with the 


Affronts they daily put upon him; 


what then can we think of tlie Divine 
Majeſty. if he ſnould take pet at others 
who deſign to ſerve him, and for any 
little neglect or miſtake of theirs ſhould 


preſently reſolve to puniſh them in the 


ſevereſt manner. But theſe are thoughts 
unbecoming of Ged and the Wiſdom 
of his Providence, and therefore we 
ought to ſettle cur Minds in a firm be- 


lief of that, before we conclude any 


thing concerning our own Circumſtan- 
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lt s us all, when any thing 


befils us that is very uneaſie to us, to 
humble our ſelves under the Hand of 
God. That is, to be ſenſible of our 
own Weakneſs and Folly, and our De- 
ſert of much more than God hath laid 


upon us; and the more we think of 


that, the more meek, and quiet, and 


patient weſhall be under his Hand; for, 
as often as we think we have deſerved 


much more, we have cauſe to be thank- 


21> 


ful, that God hath puniſhed us ſo much 


leſs than our Iniquities have deſerved : 
And therefore even our Sins are an Ar- 
gument for our Patience and Content- 
ment in our preſent condition. 


II. The ſecond Argument for Pati- 


ence in the Goſpel, is from the Wiſdom 

of Submiſſion and Reſignation to God's 
Will; and that not meerly with reſpect 
26 the Wiſdom of Providence, but to 


our own Condition. 


1. Patience is the beſt Kenedy we 


have within our reach : I do notmean, 


that we can have as much of it as we 


pleaſe; for it is nothing ſhort of the 


Grace of God which can keep our 


Minds in due temper under Afflictions, 
but that Patience is eaſier obtained and 


I 3 wy 


more uſeful to us than any other Re- 
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medy under the unavoidable Evils of 
5 * Life. When our Saviour fore- 


told to his Diſciples what a dreadful 


Hate of things was coming upon them, 


all the Comfort he gave them was, bs 
your Patience poſſeſs ye your Saul. What 
when he had ſaid juſt before, that they 


ſhould he bated of all men for his name 


ſake, and that they ſhould be betrayed by 


16. 17. Friends and neareſt Relations and ſome 


f them be put to death? How could 


ſuch Men poſſeſs their Souls in Patience, 
when they thought what ill uſage they 


ſhould meet with From the World? But 


when we cannot alter other men's Minds 
concerning us, our beſt way ib to go- 


vern our own. We may be ill uſed, 


and we cannot help it; " hut that ill 


uſage ſignifies more or Jeſs to us accor- 


ding to "the meaſure of our Patience : 


ſo that it is in our power in a great 


« meaſure to ſet Bounds to the Malice of 
gur greateſt Enemies; for it can have 


no: greater effect upon our Minds than 
We give Way to our felves. Our Pati- 


.ence will either remove the Evil or 
make it eaſter, and we have reaſon ſince 


Ve cannot alter things to make thema as 


eaſie to u as we can. 
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ing Sufferings when he prayed in the 


119 
21: pati fee is the beſt ending of all. 
our ſtrugglings: This we find in our 
Bleſſed Saviour himſelf, who was not 
without a great ſenſe of his approach- 


Garden, O my Father, if it be poſſible let Marth. 26. 
this Cup paſs from me; nevertheleſs not 3” 


as I will, but as thou wilt: Hereby we 


ſee that the higheſt Example of Pati 
ence doth not make it to conſiſt in an 


affected Inſenſibility of Pain; when 

we find our Saviour had at that time a 
ſenſe of it to a high degree; but in that 
admirable Submiſſion to the Will of 
God, nevertheleſs, not as J will, but as. 


thou wits; And again he ſaid, O my 


Father, if this Cup may not paſs fi 01 me 


V. 


except 13 drink it, thy will be done. He 


was deeply ſenſible 7 the Paſſious of 


Human Nature; and he ſhews how 
much innocent nature may ſtruggle in 


the beſt; but there lies the excellency 
of Chriſtian Patience, when it ſubdues - 


theſe Reluctancies, and brings the Mind 
to a quiet gubmiſſion to the Will of 


ſaid upon his firſt Arraignment ; but 
although he had thus reſigned himſel f 
to God's Wil, yet Nature was ſtill 


1 4 ſtru ggling 
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| God. The Cup which my Father/hathjcho 1 
- given me, ſhall I not drink it ? This he 


of Tronqullty and. 
Maste within him; but he ſtill o- 


vercame it, and that was true Patience. 


His caſe was extraordinary and there- 


fore he prayed ſo earneſtly; but in our 


Condition he allows us to pray too, 
and doth not forbid a natural ſenſe of 


Troubles, but we muſt conclude as he 


did; Not as I will, but as thou wilt. We 


know it is a vain ching to ſtruggle with 


the Almighty, but it is not an eaſie 
thing to ſubmit to his Will out of choice 
and with inward ſatisfaction. 

2. Patience is the peculiar Character 
of the beſt Chriſtians. It was that 
which amazed and confounded the Hea- 
then World, to ſee poor illiterate Per- 
ſons not acquainted with Philoſophy, 
or Athletick Hardſhips to bear the 


_ greateſt Pains and Torments with an 


Rom. 5 3 


invincible Spirit and heroick Patience. 
But this was the then common effect of 
extraordinary Trials, that their Patience 
did appear the more re markable. Know- 
ing, faith S. Paul, that Tribulation work- 
2th Patience. One would have thought 
that it would have worked rather Mur- 
muring and Diſcontent and a hatred of 


Religion, which brought ſo much 


trouble upon them; but on the other 
ſide it made them more humble and 
ſubnuſirye, 


\ 


Peace of Mind. e 
ſubmiſſive, more willing to pleaſe dd 
than Men. Knowing, ſaith 8. James, Jam. 1. 3. 
that the trying of your Faith worketh Pa- 95 


PJ7§;— 5 
| Ves, may ſome ſay, the trying of our 
* Faith may work Patience, becauſe that 
is an extraordinary caſe, and God will 
not be wanting then to ſupport and 
comfort the Spirits of thoſe who are 


called out to ſuch remarkable Trials; 
but what is this to the common Cala- 
mities of Mankind; what ground is 
there for Patience under them, and 
what hopes of Divine Aſſiſtances? 
I. Where ever it is the Will of God 
we muſt ſuffer, and in what he judges 
fitteſt for us, we have the ſame Argu- 
ments and Reaſon for Patience and 
Submiſſion. This is juſt as if a Child 
ſhould argue thus, If my Father would 
put me upon ſome very hard ſervice 
todo for him, he ſhould find how obe- 
dient I would be to him; but if in the 
ordinary courſe of his Family, I be fret- 
ful and croſs to him; if I complain of 
his management, and think much of 
every thing he puts upon me, would 
this be becoming a dutiful and obedi- 
ent Son? If God frees us in leſſer things, 
certainly we ought rather to W to 
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him, for he knows how unable we are 


to bear greater Trials, and therefore 


we ought to be more thankful to him. 


2. We have no reaſon to queſtion 

God's Aſſiſtance in leſſer Trials, if we 
fincerely pray to him tor it. God is 
always ready to give according to our 
Neceſſities, for he knows our Wants 
and conſiders our Infirmities; and he 
hath not limited his giving or our ask- 
ing to extraordinary Caſes, but to ſuch 


things which are proper for us to ask 


and for him to give: And no one can 


deny, but we want a great deal of Pa- 


tience to go through the Pains, and In- 


firmities, and Troubles of Life; and if 


we do pray heartily to God to bear up 
our Minds and to carry us through the 
Evils of this World with Patience and 


Submillion, we have no reaton to que- 


ſtion the Goodneſs of God, who is 
never wanting to thoſe what is fit for 
him to give and for them to receive. 

2. Impatience is ſo much greater a 
Raue, if our Cate be only what is com- 
mon and ordinary. I am afraid, there 


are too many who pretend to great 
things in Religion, who never took 


that care they ought to do, to govern 


their Minds in leffer matters, dat are 
fretful 


Peace of Mind. 

fretful and impatient, and diſcontented 
upon flight and trivial Occaſions. Such 
a Temper is a burden to it ſelf, as well 
as to others. They need no Tribulati- 
on to be ſent them, for they make e- 
nough to themſelves: But it is a vain 
thing to hope that they ſhall ever bear 
great things who cannot bear the ſmall- 
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eſt Croſſes without inward fretting and 


Conſideration would do much to allay 


| Impatience. Common Diſcretion and 


this ſort of Impatience, if they would 


make uſe of it; and it they will not, 


it ſhews both the weakneſs and wilful- 


neſs of their Iempers. - 

HI. The laſt thing implied in this 
Peace, 1s, the Hopes of a better World. 
For nothing but this can give any 
ground of Chearfulneſs under Trouble: 
And that is here required; Be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the World. The 
Senſe whereof we are to take from our 


Saviour's former Expreſſions: I came 


forth from the Father, and am come into 


the World ; again ] leave the World and 


v. 18. 


go to the Father. The meaning then is, 


All the Spite and Malice of the World 


can do me no hurt, but only haſten my 


paſſage to a better World; and as I 


thus overcome the World by Suffering, 


to 


ſo will all thoſe who follow my Exam- 


Of Tranquillity and 


ple and hearken to my Doctrine. Ir 


14.2, 3. my Father's Houſe are many Manſions e 


Igo to prepare a place for you; and if I 
go and þ oh ja a place for you, I will come 
again and receive you u#to my ſelf, that 
where J am there ye may be alſo, This is 
the Foundation of the Courage and Joy 


of Chriſtians, that Chriſt hath over- 


come the World himſelf, and will help 


His Followers to overcome it; and then 


bring them into a state of endleſs Feli- 


| city with himſelf in Heaven. 


Here is a threefold Foundation for 
Peace and Comfort to all that follow 


Chriſt's Example. 


1. That Chriſt himſelf hath | odercome 


the World. For, if he had failed, all 


our Hopes had been loſt with him. 


The World ſeemed to have much the 


better and to triumph over him, when 


he was crucified, and his Body taken 
down, and ſafely buried, as they 


chought, without poſüibility of its be- 


„ taken out of the Grave, when the 


Mlatth 27. 
66. 


Mouth of the Sepulchre was ſtop d with 
a great Stone, which was ſealed and a 
W atch ſet about it; ſo that there 


could be no removing the Body, with- 


ont Noiſe and Diſturbance that way, 


and 
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and the Rockineſs of the Soil hinder'd 
it any other. But what Joy and Satiſ— 
faction was it to the diſconſolate Diſci. 
ples to find their Lord to have over- 
come Death and the Grave, and all the 
Malice of his Enemies by his Reſur- 
rection from the Dead? Our Saviour 
had told them how much their Condi- 
tion would be altered upon it. Verily, 
verily, I ſay unto you, that ye ſhall weep V. 20. 
and lament, but the World ſhall rejoyce 
and ye ſhall be ſorromful, but your ſorrow 
ſhall be turned into joy. And ye now V. 22. 
therefore have ſorrow, but. I will ſee you 
again, and your heart ſhall rejoyce, and 
your joy no man taketh from you. This 
is Joy indeed, which cannot be taken 
away. Other Joys are foon ſpent and 
_ eafily removed; but this is out of the 
reach of Malice and Envy, which is 
founded on the mighty Power and 
Goodneſs of God in the Reſurrection 
of Jeſus Chriſt: For thereby we are aſ- 
ſured of a State of Bliſs and Immortali- 
ty, and we may ſafely look beyond the 
Grave, when the Son of God hath o- | 
vercome Death it ſelf. O death whert 1 Cor. 15. 
is thy ſting 2 O grave where is thy victo- 55. 
792 Death and the Grave had utterly 
Overcome Mankind, and there was no 
y reſiſting 
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reſi ding the force of them but by the 
Reſurrection of Chriſt the Sting i is taken 
out and the Gates of Death are ſet o- 


pen, ſo that now there is a Paſſage 


from Death to Life, and from a Ke 


in earneſt attempted to do? But after 


of Weakneſs and Corruption to a State 
of Glory and Immortality, which can 
never ſuffer by Tribulation or Infirnti- 
ties, or the Diſorder and Mutability of 


this State : Therefore be of 8 cheer, 41 


have overcome the World: 


2. That Chriſt having overcome the 


World, will aſſiſt his People in the 


Conqueſt of it. We have cauſe enough 
for Deſpondency, when we conſider 
our own Weakneſs and Folly ; how 


eaſily we are overcome by the Tem- 


ptations of the World; how hardly we 


maſter any of our Paſſions with regard 
to it; but are we then to give over all, 


and to ſink into Deſpair? God forbid. 


Is our Faith vain? have we no hopes 


of a better State? Yes, but how hall 


we come at it? How can we that arc 
continually foiled hope to overcome ? 
But have we done all we can towards 


it? Have we endeavoured to mortifie 
our Paſſions? if not, why do we com- 
plain that we cannot do what we never 


all. 


Peace of Mind. 
all, hath not God promiſed to aſſiſt us 
with his Grace, through which we may 


be enabled to do what we cannot 


of our ſelves? And have we prayed to 
God for his Grace, as thoſe who de- 
pend upon it and can do nothing with- 
out it? Have we improved all the 
Meaſures of Grace which he hath gi- 


| venus? Who can ſay that he hath ? 


But yet God is merciful and ready to 
help us if we are ſincere; and if we are 
not, there is no reaſon to expect it; 
3. That having once overcome the 
World, we need fear no more. For, 
on the other ſide the Grave, there is no 
Danger, no Temptation, no Snares or 
Difficulties to be overcome. There is no- 
thing then but a ſtate of uninterrupted 
Peace and Tranquillity; fulneſs of Joy, 
and Pleaſures for evermore. 
I ſhall only add ſome things by way 
of Inference. V 
I. Not to expect too much from this 
World, which is always vain and de- 
ceitful, and never anſwers the Hopes 
and Expectations of Mankind. It is a 
great part of true Wiſdom to know the 
World betimes; for then we cannot be 
much deceived by it: But this is a part 
of Wiflonm which few do attain 0, 
5 
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till they Have ſmarted for it; and Age 


kind would be much eafier in the Þ 
World, if they did not flatter them- |} 
ſelves too much with meeting with bet- 
ter ſucceſs in it than others have had 


and Experience hath made them And e at 


laſt, what they thought before came 
from Envy, or Ignorance, or Diſap- 


Pointments. The Condition of Man- 


before them. If you make account of 
Frouble in the World, you will be leſs 


{ſurpriſed when it doth come; and ac- 
connt it clear gains when it doth not. 


Endeavour always to preſerve as great 


an indifferency as you can as to your 
— Condition here; never hope to have 
it perfect, but leſſen the Apprehenſion 


of Troubles what ba can, although 


you do expect them; lay things! in tlie 


Balance one againſt another, and you 
will find the greateſt Advantage any can 


have in this World above others is in 


the Temper and Diſpoſition of their 


Minds: And therefore a patient, quiet 
and contented Spirit is the greateſt Bleſ- 


ſing of this Life. 


2. Not to be dejected when Troubles 
do come upon us: For this is very un- 


ſuitable ro our Profeſſion, and Hopes, 


1 the bleſled Examples of all thoſe 
who 


Pure, Co — ee 


. Peace of Maud. 


whb through Faith arid Patience inhe- 
rit the Promiſes. Patience is that 
which is moſt neceſſary for us in every 


condition of Life; For we have need of 
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Patience, {faith the Apoſtle, that joey He Heb be 


we have done the Will of God we may re-3 


ceive the Promiſe. What the Will of 


God may be concerning us, we know 


not ; but we know that it is our duty 


to ſabmit to it whatſoever it be; but it 
1s ſuch as makes Patience neceflary for 


us. Some think that Life it ſelf is an 


Exerciſe of Patience, but we are ſure 


the Companions of Life require it; c- 
ven in our beſt condition there will be 


trials of Patience. 


3. Laſtly, To raiſe our M ind above 
this World, where we are to expect no- 


| thing but Trials, and to prepare them 
| for a better World, whither Chriſt is 
gone to prepare a place for us, if we 


prepare our Minds for it. If we want 
the comfortable Hopes of another 
World, we muſt wantour chiefeſt Sup- 


port in this: And the only way to look 
with Comfort on another World, is to 
he ſure to make our Peace with God i in 
this, by a ſincere Repentance, ſteady 


and chearful Obedience to the Will of 


God; a conſtant Reſolution to do good, 
. me 
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and a firm Faith in our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, who is the true and only way 
to Eternal Life: for ſo he ſaith here, 1. 

ohn 14.6. zm the way, and the truth, and the life : 

8 2 — No man cometh unto the Father but by 
me. 


OF 
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Cod is a Shir it, and th ey that worſhip 
| him muſt 1700 ſhip! him 1 in Shir it and 
in Truth. 


= 


Heſe words are part of an unu- 


FEY and the Woman of Samara. 
They met at a place called Jacob's Well, 
 Þv.6. and he asked an ordinary Kindneſs 
— Pof her, to give him ſome of the Water to 

drint, v. 7. but ſhe knowing him to be 


1 Jew, was ſurpriſed at it, v. 9. for the 


Heats and Animoſities at that time be- 


K „„ N 


ſual Conference between Chriſt 
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tween the Jews and Samaritans were ſo 


great, that they would not afford com- 


mon Civilities to each other: But up- 


ſpoken toʒ 


theſe words. 


on farther diſcourſe ſhe finds him to be 
a more than ordinary Perſon, v. 19. [he 
woman faid unto him, Sir, I perceive 
that thou art a Prophet, and therefore 


reſolves to know his Opinion in the 
main point of Difference between the 
Jews and Samaritans as to the place of 


Levitical Worſhip, 2. 20. Our Saviour 


tells her the time of this Diſpute was 
now at an end, v.21. and although 
the Jews had the Advantage as to the 
Means of Salvation, v. 22. yet the hom 
was now come when all that Legal and 


Typical Service ſhould be laid afide, and 
the Solemn Worſhip of God not be tied 


to one particular place, either at Fer 
ſalem or Mount Garizi#z; but the Wor- 


ſhip of God ſhould be ſuch 2s was moſt 


agreeable to his own Nature, which 1s 


not confined to any one place. For 


God 3s a Spirit, and they that worſhi) 
him wunſt worſhip him in ſpirit and in 
JJ - 

ere are two things neceſſary to be 


I. What our Saviour aimed at in 


II. What 
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Fr. What Influence they onght to 


have upon us. 
I. What he aimed at in theſe words 


to the Woman of Samaria: 5 for God is 
a Spirit. 


How comes our Saviour to inſiſt up- 


on ſuch a Speculative Point to ſuch 2 


poor Woman as this ſeems to have 


been. For nothing ſcems harder than 


to form a ſettled and conſiſtent Notion 


of a Spiritual Subſtance to ſome who 
pretend to have ſearched deeper into 


theſe matters. But we are to conſider 


that our Saviour's Deſign lay i in theſe 


two things. 
"4," T0 reftific her \iſapprehenſions 8 
of God. 
2. To prepare her Mind for a more 


Spiritual Worſhip. 

1. To rectifie her Miſapprehenſions 
of God. It was not ſo much a Poſitive 
Notion of a Spirit, which our Saviour 


defigns, but a Negative one; and that 


is much eaſier to our Conceptions; for 


we may have a diſtinct Imagination of 


that which wedeny, although we haye 


not of that which we affirm. And this 


ſeems to me the moſt natural Acceiunt 


of our Saviour's uſing this Expreſſion 


here : 3 VIZ, That the Cart ita had fo 


Kz- mean 
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mean and low Conceptions of God, as 
to apprehend him confined to a certain 

place and manner of Worſhip ; and 
therefore he could not be pleaſed with 

any kind of Worſhip but what was offe- 

red to him on Mount Garizim, and in 

that manner which the Law of Moſes 

7 Epifet, preſcribed. And this Notion ſticks a- 
damartten. mong the poor remainder of the Sama- 
$0499 ang to this day; for they ſtill offer Sa- 
crifices there, and no where elſe. Now, 
whence could ſuch an Apprehenfion 
ariſe, but from very low Conceptions 
of the Divine Nature? For it is nothing 
but Humour and Fancy to be ſo taken 

with one particular place above all o- 

thers, as to like no Worſhip but what 
was performed there. Since there is 
really nothing in the place it ſelf which 
conld make true Worſhip more accep- 
table in one Mountain than another: 

For Mount Sion or Mount Garizim 

made no difterence as to that which 1s 

the true Worſhip of God. If they had 
only inſiſted that God made choice of 
one place and not of the other, the 
thing muſt have been determined by 
the Divine Oracles; and the Queſtion 
would have been whether Mountain 
was choſen by God himſelf. But this 

1s 
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is not the thing which our Saviour 
chiefly aimed at, but it was, whether 
the Worſhip of God would be accep- 
table any where elſe; or any other kind 


of Worſhip than what was there uſed. 
And this Miſtake was then common 


both to eme and Samaritans, which 
had the ſame Notion of the Manner and 


3 
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Confinement of Worſhip, but differed 


in the Place. Now our Saviour uſes an 


Argument which equally reaches to 


| both; and therefore he inſiſts on God's 
being a Spirit; which muſt therefore 


be above ſuch mean and low Confine- 


part of our Conception of God as a 
Spirit, that he is not ſuch a kind of 


Being as thoſe we call Bodies are; that 
is, not under ſuch Confinement to Place, 
not pleaſed with the Steams of Sacrifi- 
ces, nor with the Odours of Incenſe: 
For, if he were Corporeal, it is impoſ- 


ſible he ſhould fill all places with his 
Preſence, or be equally preſent at the 


ments to one certain Place and to ſuch 
a particular kind of Worſhip which 
| was appointed by the Law. By his be- 
ing a Spirit is here imply'd, that he is 
far above all ſuch Properties and Incli- 
nations as are incident to Corporeal 
Beings; and that is the moſt neceſſary 
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greateſt diſtances; for every Body is 
made 1 up of ſeveral Parts joyned toge- 
ther in one Subſtance, but fo, that c- 
very Part takes np its proper Place and 
may be ſeparated from the other; 
which would imply a poſſibility of Diſ- 
vnion, and conſequently, that God may 
loſe a part of himſelf, which is utter- 
ly repugnant to all true © onceptions of, 
God ; who is always and muſt be the 
fame, an Infinite, Eternal, Omnipotent 
and Omnipreſent Being. And if you 
could ſuppoſe him to be without any 
of theſe, you may ſuppoſe him not to 
be God: For, he is not fo, if he hath 
not all Perfections in and from himſelf. : 
S. Argiſtin diſcourſing on this Subject 
Aug. tr in faith, They have made a good proficiency 
Joh. 23. 77 the Knowled ge of God who think no 9- 
therwiſe of him than he ic. And he thinks 
the greateſt part need go no farther in 
this 1 matter, than to take away all falſe 
and wrong Notions of God, as if he 
were a Body. Tolle omne corpus, ſaith he, 
be ſure you think of God otherwiſe 
than ye do of a Bodily Subſtance. 
But if the Notion of Body be ſo in- 
conſiſtent with the Divine Nature, 
how comes the Scripture to favour it 
+ much by repreſenting God, as ha- 
=. Tu 
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ving the ſeveral parts of a Body, a 
Hands, and Eyes, and Ears, &c. Shah 


| muſt lead us to the Conception of him 


as a bodily Subſtance like our ſelves ?I 
anſwer, 


1. Whoſoever believes the i 


| muſt believe that in the beginning God 
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created the Heaven and the Barth; and 


therefore muſt form ſuch a Conception | 


of God, as becomes an Omniporent Be- 5 


ing. And all following Expreſſions 


are to be ſo interpreted, as to agree to 


this, which is the Foundation of all. 


| It is aid indeed in Geneſis 3. 8. That 


Adam and Eve heard the voice of the Lord 


God walking in the Garden and they hid 


themſelves x, om the preſence of God. 


But can we imagine that they had for- 
gotten that God made the World, and 
chat Paradiſe, wherein they ſuppoſed 


they heard him walking? If they had 


conſidered they had not ſinned ; but 


having ſinned, they were full of Fear 


and Horrour of God; they conſidered 


nothing but their own Shame and Fol- 
ly, and the force of that Fear made 


them apprehend God otherwiſe than 


they ought to have done. It's true, 


there was ſuch a Motion, as they ap- 


e to be from a Body walking , 


but 


— 
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hut it was only a great Agitation among 
the Trees by a ruſhing Wind, which 


made them run to hide themſelves, but 


God ſpake to them after the Motion of 
the Wind, as he did to Elijah, who 
wrapt his Face in a Mantle upon it. 


But this was far from proving that he 
had a Human Body, ſince it was impoſ- 
ſible he ſhould + and be that God they 


believed him to be. 
2. All the Subſtance of a Human 

Shape is never attributed to God, but 
only thoſe parts which are the proper 


Inſtruments of Action, and Life, and 
Power; and not the dull, heavy, un- 
active parts; which ſhews the Deſign 


was not to repreſent God's Nature to 
us, for then the other parts muſt have 


been equally attributed to him: But be- 
cauſe we ſee and perceive things by our 


Eyes and Ears, therefore his infinite 


Perception is ſet forth by them; and 


the work of high 


alter thoſe Pf 
which are Youl 
Attributes and thofch 
of iiprure, which of 


becauſe we work with our Hands, there- 


fore the Effects of his Power are called 
an ds, 5 | 

adieis ought not to 

A: of God, 


But ſuch Ea 
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tual and Inviſible Being; eſpecially, 


X 
I | 
* 0 * \ 
5 


when God himſelf hath ſo expreſly for- 


bidden any Cor poreal Image or Repre- 


ſentation of him ; of which there can 
be no good reaſon if he were a bodily 


Subſtance. 


2. OurSaviour aimed not only at the 


rectifying her Conceptions and raiſing 


her Apprehenſions of God; but by 


that means to bring her to a more tals: 


table worſhip of God. For that ſeems 
to have been his chief Deſign, to take 
her off from the Levitical Worſhip and 


to prepare her for the Worſhip of God 


more agreeable to his Nature; which 


he calls in Spirit and in Truth. 


Here are two material We to be 


reſolved ; 


I. Why, fince he was a Spirit he did 


ever inſtitute ſuch a kind of Worſhip ? 


II. Why, ſince he did once inſtitute. 
it, doth he now lay it aſide, after the 


coming of Chriſt ? 
I. Why did he ever inſtitute ſuch a 
Worſhip as that was? There were theſe 


things conliderable 1 in the Levitical Wor- 


ſap. 


| reſtof the World, although it compli- 


ed in the general way of f Worlkip: by 
Sacrifices. 2. It 


1. It diſtinguiſhed the Jews from the 
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2. It kept them in Dependence upon 


God, as their Creator and Benefactor. 


3. It repreſented to them better 


things to come. 


I. "In the Levitical 1 1 iy there were 


two things conſiderable, a Compliance 


and a Difference from the reſt of the 
World. 


1. A general Compliance with the 


Cuſtoms then obtaining as to the way 


of Worlhip ; viz. by Tome External 


| Sacrifices and Oblacions' This was fo 


general in the World then, that no Re- 

ligion was thought to be preſerved 
without it; and it had been practiſed by 
the Patriarchs both before and after the 


Flood; from whom it came down to 
the Ijraelite: mn Egypt, who deſired 


Exod z.18. leave to go into the Wilderneſs to Sa- 


Jo 3. 
8. 


26. 


crifice to the Lord: So that the practice 
of Sacrificing was conveyed down to 


them from che Patriarchs ; but we are 
to obſerve, 


8 That Sacrifices were accepted by 
God, not for themſelves, but from 120 


5 Temper of Mind they were offered 


with, which is plain 1 inthe Caſe of Cain 


and Abel. 


2. That God gave them no Com- 


mand about Sacrifices when he bronght 


them 
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them out of Egypt, Jerem. 7. 22. But 
did not Moſes appoint all the Levitical 
| Sqcritices by God's Command 
He did ſo; and therein God was 
pleaſed to humour the People, who 
were ſo fond of Sacrifices, eſpecially 
the Peace-Offerines, that the Law would 
not have gone down without them : i 
But from hence they pleaſed them ſo " 
much, that they regarded little more 
than the Sacrifices ; which makes the 
Prophets ſo much inveigh againſt their 
Hypocriſie in neglecting the great Mo- 
ral Duties; for they thought their ſo- 
lemn Feaſts would make amends forall; _ 
but God tells them how very little he ji. 1. 17. 
regarded all their Sacriſſces and Oblati- 13, 14: 
ons, where there was not a ſincere re- Jer 6. 20. 
gard to the Will of God in the Courſe Amos 5. 
of their Lives. „ 5 Macah 6 
2. There was ſomethang peculiar in 6, 7. 
the Levitical Services; which was to 
put a Diſtinction between them and the 
reſt of the World; not meerly as to the 
Object of their Worſhip, but as to the 
Rites and Cuſtoms obſerved among 
them. And the Reaſon given by Mo- 
| ſes of ſome Levitical Precepts was, 
that God had choſen them a peculiar 4 
People to hiniſelf. So it was as to the Deut 42 
= difference : 


3 
difference of Meats, both there and 


Lerit. 20. elſewhere; Te ſhall therefore put a dif- 


25, 26. ference 23 clean Beaſts and unclean, 


8&c. and ye ſhall be holy unto me, for * 
the Lord am holy, and have ſevered then 
from other People, that ye ſhould be mine. 
Some have given Natural and ſome 
Symbolical Reaſons of this Difference; 
but there is no Reaſon like that which 
the Lawgiver himſelf gives. And this 
eekffectually hindred from any free and 
familiar Converſation at Table, with 
thoſe of other Nations. And as to Re- 
ligious Rites, the Reaſon God himſelf 


te. 18. 3. gives of ſome of them was, that they 


| ſhould not do after the Cuſtores of Egypt 
and Canaan; either ſhall ye walk in 
their Ber Which doch not on- 
ly extend to Marriages, but as to many 
Levitical Precepts ; and moſt of the 
things forbidden to the Tews; of which 
there is no evident Reaſon to be given, 
it was upon this account that they were 
the known Practices of the Idolatrous 
Nations about them. As in the for- 


Lev. 2. 11. bidding the uſe of Honey in all Sacrifices 


by Fire; whereas nothing was more 
common in other Nations. 80 their 
Cuſtoms in Funerals were forbidden, 
Lev.19.27,28. Paſſing through the 1 
| Or 


i 
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for preſervation of Children, Levit. 
18. 21. Seething the Kid in the Mo- 
ther's Milk, Dent. 14. 21. and many 
others. 

2. One great End of the Levitical 
Worſhip was to keep them in a due 
ſenſe of their continual Dependence on 
God and his Providence. The main 
Deſign of the Law was to ſecure them 
in the Worſhip of the true God ; and 
without any unworthy Repreſentations 
| of him. And in order to the main- 
| taining a conſtant ſenſe of their Depen- 
| dencet upon him moſt of their ſolemnm 
Feaſts were appointed. The Feaſt of! _ 12. 
the Paſſover was appointed to keep up aut ac. 1. 
the Remembrance of their Deliverance | 
out of Egypt. The Feaſts of New Numb.28. 
Moons and of the beginning of the Near; | 
to put them in mind For that Providence *r 
which orders Times and Seaſons; and 
as to the Fruits of the Earth, they had 
three ſolemn Feaſts. that of Firſt- Fruits, Lev. 23.9, 
the Feaſt of Weeks, and the Feaſt of Ta- + 8 
bernacles; all which hada particular re- 39. 
ſpect to the Bleſſings they received from 
the Fruits of the Earth. But above all, 
the abbath was appointed for 4 Ker 5 
between him and them. So it is often Exod. 31. 
called i in Scripture ; I gave them my Sab- pare 20 


Ezek. 2 
baths I 2, 20. 
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: baths to be a Sign between me and thent, 
that they might know that I am the Lord 
that andliſes es them, The ſtrict Reſt up- 

on that Day was certainly a Comme- 
morative Sign of their Bondage in E- 

gypt and their Deliverance out of it; 
baut 5g ſo it is expreſly ſaid. Remember thon 
wa waſt a Servant in the Land of Egy Pt, 

and that the Lord thy God brought thee 
out thence through a mighty Hand and by 

4 ſtretched out Arm, esche e the Lord ih 

God commanaed thee to f. eh the Sabbath- 

day. The Samaritazs to this day, who 

5 eh to the Letter of the Law, kindle 
Ezif. Sa. no Fire upon that Day; and they blame 
the Jews for being too looſe obſervers | t 
pf it, becauſe they only ſcruple the Wl 
kindling of it; but if others kindle it, 1“ 
they are very 'well contented with it, Wii 
Ladslph, but the Samaritans put it out. But tlie [ 
Ns. p. 23. Sabbath was a farther Commemorative 1 
Sign, and that was of the Creation of f 
the World: Which was of mighty Ir 
Conſequence to the keening up the It 
Senſe of Religion among them. For |! 
the” Phonicher "Llolaters gave fich an It 
Account of the beginning of things out ſha 
of a Chaos as muſt overthrow any Zeal 12 
or Concernment for the Worſhip of a- Ib 
ny Sovereign Being; tor they ſuppoſed NS 

them 
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their very Gods themſelves to have 
had their beginning with the World; 

which is a very ablürd and fooliſh Hy- - 


| potheſis. But the Iſraelites were conti- 
} nually put in mind of their Duty to 
God as their Creator, by the nn Frog 
return of the Sabbath-day ; wherein 


the Reſt it ſelf was intended for 2 Com- 


| memoration ; but whatever put them 
in mind of their Creator ought likewiſe 
to put them in mind of thoſe Duties 
which they owed to their Creation 
and wherein the Sanctification of that 
Day did chiefly conſiſt. 


The Levitical Worſhip had a far- 
ther uſe; which was to repreſent a 
better State to come. The Frame of the 
Temple with the glorious Furniture of 
it repreſented Heaven; for, as the A- 
poſtle ſaith, thoſe were the Patterns of Heb 9: 33! 
things in the Heavens; and the Anniver- 
fary Sacrifice on the Day of Atonement 
repreſented the Sufferings of Chriſt, as 
the ſame Author ſhews at large ; the 9.7, G. 
Aſhes of the Red Heifer making a Wa- 
ter of Purification ; the cleanſing Effect 5. i;, 14. 
of the Blood of Chriſt; and the Scape- 
coat our Deliverance from Puniſhment; 
by vertue of an Atonement : For the Lev.16:10: 
Scape-goat was firſt preſented as an A- 

E tonement 
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tonement before the Lord, before he 
eſcaped into the Wilderneſs oo" 

II. This being the Deſign of the Le- 

vitical Worſhip when that better Sacri- 

fice is offered up to God; and a Reli- 
gion eſtabliſhed upon it for the gene- 
ral good of Mankind, there was great 

Reaſon, why the Shadows and Reſem- 

blances ſhould be laid aſide, and God 

now be worſhipped in Spirit and in 

%% HED dy 1 Pp 

II. And fo I come to the main part 
of my Deſign, which is to ſhew what 
Influence this ought to have upon us ; 
wherein I ſhall ſpeak to two things. 
1. That the Worſhip of God in Spi- 
rit and in Truth excludes no External 

Worſhip conſiſtent with the Goſpel. 

- 2, It includes all parts of our Reaſs- 

unable Service. | KEE: 

1. It excludes no External Worſhip 
conſiſtent with the Goſpel. For our 

Saviour oppoſes Spirit and Truth to the 

Levitical and Typical Worſhip which 


was ſo much contended for by the Jews | 


and Samaritans; who agreed in the 
ſame kind of Worſhip, but in a diffe- 
rent place. But 1s not all External 
Worſhip Corporeal ; how can it then 
agree with the Worſhip of him who is 


a 


„„ „„ 20: he ax; fo wm . 


„ ůͤ 1 $$: EE. ® 
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a Spirit, any more than the Levitical 
Worſhip? 1 anſwer, That there is a 


8555 dltterende between Natural and 
That which our Sa- 


mbolical Worſhip 
bout ſpeaks of, was not ſuch Worſhip 


as ariſes from” the Principles of Natural 


Religion; but 'tis of great Conſequence 


towards preventing Miſtakes, to ſhew 
how far bodily Worſhip of God may a= 


riſe from the Principles of Natural Re: 


| ligions and what things were taken into 


the Jewiſh Worſhip, which were ng 


part of the Levitical Service; and there= 
fore are not difcontinued by the com- 
ing of Chriſt; ſach as the ſolemn Times 
and Places of Worſhip; the uſe of pub- 
lick Prayers and Praiſes ; and after- 


wards the uſe of Inſtromental Mufick, 
which was ſet up by David, not with⸗ 


out Divine Direction, and upon 
Grounds not peculiar to that People: 


But as to Bodily Worſhip in general, 


Natural Religion dictates theſe things 
to us: 

r. That Cod ought to be worſhi 
by us, as we ate, with our whole Man 


as we are compounded of Soul and 
Body; which ought to be as it were 


transfuſed into our r Worſhip. _ The Bo- 


dy of it muſt be conſiſtent of ſomerhing 
L 2 


pped 


External, 


i; i 
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External, without which we cannot 
joyn together in the Service of God; 
2 there muſt be a Soul in it too, with- 
out which the Body is dead. There 
muſt be a Concurrence of our Mind and 
Affections with our outward Acts of 
Devotion, which muſt animate and 
quicken them, and make them accepta- 
ble to God. 5 
21. That our External Behaviour be 
ſuitable to the Nature and Deſign of 
Divine Worſhip ; viz. that it be grave 
and ſerious, humble and ſubmiſſive; 
| otherwiſe we diſnonour God, when we 
pretend to worſhip him; and this diſ- 
covers that we have not ſuch a Regard 
to God in our Minds as we ought to 
have: Therefore thoſe who are vain 
and careleſs, ſupine and negligent in 
their Devotion ; neither worſhip God 
with their Minds nor their Bodies. 
3. It is a Dictate of Natural Religi- 
on, that we do expreſs the Senſe of our 
Minds by the outward Acts and Carri- 
age of our Bodies in the worſhip of 
God, as our Senſe of Gad's infinite Ma- 
jeſty by our Kneeling and Bowing of 
our Bodies in token of our Adoration; 
for we may expreſs the Senſe of our 
Minds by Acts as well as by Words ; 
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And Acts of External Adoration ſo they 
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be applied to the only true Object of 

Worſnip ; viz. the Divine Majeſty, can- 
not be thought inconſiſtent with the Spi- 
ritual Worſhip any more than Kneeling. 

in Prayer is; of which there is no o- 
ther Account to be given, but that it is 

a Poſture of Reverence, and ſo ſigni- 

fies the Intention of our Minds to wor- 

ſhip God thereby. Abraham's Servant 

worſhipped God, by* bowing of his 

Head. Moſes and Aaron fell upon their Gen. +4. 

Faces at the Door of the Tabernacle, 46. 46. 


which was not required by the Law, 


but uſed by them as a Natural Poſture «INN 
of Reverence. When David bid the © © 


People bleſs the Lord their God, it is 


faid, that they bowed down their « Chron. 
Heads and worſhipped the Lord and the“ . 
King. When Hezekiah and the People 
had made an end of offering, it is ſaid, 
that they bowed themſelves and wor- Chren. 
ſhipped. But the Levitical Law requi- . 
red no ſuch thing; it being a natural 
Expreſſion of Reverence, and therefore 
always lawful. And there 1s nothing 

under the Goſpel , which makes any 

part of natural Decency in the Wor- 

ſhip of God to be more unlawtul now, 

than it was before. 
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Truth takes in all our Reaſonable Ser- 


vice, For, in as much as it is Reaſona- 
ble, it is lo far in Spirit and in Truth, 
as it is founded on ſuch Grounds as are 
agreeable to the Divine Nature. 
And this Reaſonable Service conſi {ts 


in theſe things; 


1. In the offering our ſelves up to 
God, as a living Sacrifice. Ard I beſeech 

em 1s. r. JOU Brethr, en, ſaith St. Paul, by the Mer- 

cies of God, that you preſent your Bodies 


ali ing Sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, 
which is your reaſonable Service. God 


doth not expect any dead Sacrifices from 


us now under the Goſpel, but he doth 


a living Sacrifice. What is that? Pre- 
ſentins our Podies to him: How is that 


meant? What! meerly to ſhew our 
Jel ves in the Places of Divine Worſhip ? 


No certainly. Although that be impli- 
ed in the word 72245, as they 
brought the Sacrifices, and preſented 
them before the Lord. But therein is im- 

lied, a devoting our ſelves to God and 
555 80 Service, and therefore it is called, 


2 Holy and living Sacrifice; when we 


endeavour to mortify all our ſinful Paſ- 


fions, and to bring our Hearts into a 


i ca to the Will of God. This is 


the 


7  Warbippin God in Spirit aol bs ©. 


a e e — 


the nobleſt and beſt Sacrifice we can of- 


: fer up to him, In another place he 


calls our Body, the Temple of the Holy 1 Cor.6.19. | 


. . 


Ghoſt ; and our Luſts and Paſſions are the 
Sacrifices to be offered up there. Not, 
that we can do it at one Act, but there 
muſt be a conſtant and ſincere Endea- 
vour of doing it. In another place he 
alludes to the Fewiſb Paſſover, and then 

tells us what we are to do in Analogy 


to that; purge out therefore your old 1 Cor. 5.7. | 
| Leaven. The Levitical Law was very prod. 12. 
ſevere in that: But what is meant by is to 21. 


the old Leaven among Chriſtians? He 
tells us, v. 8. the Leaven of Malice and 


Micſedneſe; and the Unleavened Bread 
1s Sincerity and Truth. There were great 


Corruptions creeping in among them; 


and ſome made little or nothing of 
them, v. 1, 2. The Apoſtle is very ſevere 


againſt the Inceſtuous Perſon, v. 5. but 
then he bids them all have a care, for 


Wickedneſs was ſpreading like Leaven, 
v. 6. therefore watch your ſelves a- 
gainſt all Impurity and Hypocriſie; 


ſhew your Sincerity by a mighty regard 


both to your inward Paſſions and out- 
ward Actions. But we cannot Purge 


out all evil Habits, ſo eaſily as the 


raelites did their Leaven; nor is this 
E44 Care 


n — —— 
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Fare 


theirs was; but we muſt be always 
: cleanſing, and never receiving any part 


of this Leaven into our Hearts again, 


The Moral part of Mens Duties is much 


harder than the Ritual; we find there- 


fore the Jews very free in their Sacrifi- 


ces, when they would not part with 
their Sins: But God often tells them, 
he valued the one far above the other; 


and ſo he doth till: And the more we 


labour to ſubdue our unreaſonable Paſ- 


ſions the better Sacrifice we do offer up 


to God; for this is the holy and living 


Sacrifice, which i is always acceptable tc to 
Dd." 


2. Our Reaſonable Service conſiſts in 
a due performance of all Religious Du- 
ties; without this we can never be ſaid 
0 worſhi God in Spirit and in Truth. 


The Goſpel doth not ſuperſede any 


1 Cor. 6. 


| Reaſonable Duties of Divine Worſhip, 


but gives new Arguments and Motives 
for the performance of them. Te are 
bought with a price, ſaith the Apoſtle, 


e gloriſie God in your Body, and 
in your Spirit which are God's. He was 
far from thinking that God regarded 
now only the Service of our Spirits; 


3 he 3M ns our Bodies too as bought 
| yith 


to Ylaſt only for a little time, as 


with a Price : He there ps 
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Mind for due performance. 
1. There muſt be a diligent Atten- 


dance on the Duties of Divine Worſhip, 
| for where-ever that is wanting there 


253 
Wr 
Purity and Chaſtity, but the Argument 
will hold for all Religions Duties, 
wherein we ought to ſerve God with 
our Body as well as our Spirit. Our Bo. 
dy is neoeſfary for Attendance, and o 


cannot be the Worſhip of God 1 In Spirit 


this, who regard not how little they 


worſhip him? There is a Worſhip of 
| God muſt be kept up in Publick as wel ” 
as Private; and no pretence to the Spi- 


rit can keep any from it. For when 
the Apoſtles had it moſt, it is ſaid, 


and in Truth For how can they do 


that they continued in breaking of 


Bread and in Prayers. But there is an 


Inſtance beyond this in our Blefled Sa- Ads 2.4%. 


viour himſelf, who had the Spirit with- 


out meaſure; and yet he 1s ſaid to fre- 


quent the Synagogue Worſhip as well 


as the Temple Service on Solemn Occa- Luke 417. 


fions: As his Cuſtom was, he went into 


pounding the Scripture and Prayers ; 


which hath been kept up in the Chri- 
5 ſtian 


the Synagogue on the Sabbath day. The 
Synagogue Worſhip was Reading Ex- 


1j Spiritual Worſhip. 


, felf and his Apoſtles had. And if we 


ftian Church; and none can ſet up the 
Notion of Worſhipping in Spirit and 
 ## Truth above what our Saviour him- 


x 


— 


would worſhip God, as we ought, we 
muſt have a care of keeping up the Life 
of Religion by attending on the ſolemn 
Service of God, for where that 15 neg- 
lected, inſtead of Spirit and Truth, 
8 will be Carnality and Hypocri- 
8 a 3.40; 
2. It is not enough to be preſent 
with our Bodies, but we muſt have a 
great regard to our Minds, eſpecially as 
to two things; which are directly op- 
poſite to Spirit and Truth, and thoſe are 
Carnality and Hypocriſte. 
1. We muſt have a cate of Carnality. 
For the Apoſtle ſpeaks of a Carnal 
Mind, which many times ſhews'it ſelf 
in Spiritual Duties. 9 
r. When Carnal Ends are purſued 
by them. When Men have no due re- 
gard to God or his Honour, but Inte- 
reſt and Reputation are carried on by a 
ſhew and appearance of Zeal for the 
performance of ſome Religious Duties: 
Our Saviour gives great warning againſt 
this in his Sermon on the Mount: He 
faith indeed they have their money z 
DE 3299 
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but it is but a very poor and mean Re- 
2. When a Carnal Temper is indul. 
ged in them. I mean a light, careleſs, 


vain Temper, which only ſecks ſome 


kind of Diverſion and Entertainment of 


| their Fancies, while they ſhould be 
worſhipping God. There 1s a great dif- 


ference to be made between this, and 


the Involuntary Rovings of Imaginati- 
| on; which is ſo hard to be kept with- 
in any due Bounds. The Agitations of 
Fancy are like the Waves and Rollings 

of the Sea, without any Reſt, and with- 
out any Order. A skilful Pilot may 


conduct his Ship ſafe through them, 


but not without many toſſings to and 


fro; but where there is no ſtecrage, 


but the Ship is left to the Winds and 


Seas, there is no hopes of coming to 


the Port. Thoſe often complain moſt 
of wandring thoughts in Prayer, who 


take moſt care to prevent them; and as 


long as they do ſo, have no ſuch rea- 


ſon to apprehend the danger of them. 
2. We muſt have a care of Hypocriſie: 


For God is a God of Truth, and he hates 


the Prayers that come out of feigned 


Lips; Te Hypocrites, ſaith our Saviour, Marth. 13. 


well did Eſaias propheſie of you, ſing 7, 8. 
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This People draweth nigh unto me with 
their Mouth, and honoureth me with their 
Lips, but their Heart is far from me. Here 
was a great ſhew and appearance of De- 


Hol. 4. 2. Which made the Calves of their Lips, as 


the Prophet calls them, a very unplea- ? 


ſing Sacrifice. The Calves of their Lips are 
the Sacrifice of Prayers and Praiſes in- 
ſtead of young Bullocks; hut thoſe are 
a very mean Sacrifice where the Heart is 
wanting , which God chiefly regards. 


God would have 20 Honey in his Sacri- 


| fices; ſome things may be too ſweet to 
be acceptable. Nothing ſeems more 
| Tweet than Hypocriſie, it gives God all 
the good words that may be, and hopes 
thoſe will excuſe for the inward Falſ- 
hood: But Hypocriſie is a Defiance to 
God's Omniſciency, as well as a great 


Provocation to his Juſtice. Our Savi- 


Matth. 23. Our compares Hypocrites to painted Se- 


27. 


pulchres, which look very fair to the 
Eye, but they cannot bear being open- 
ed, becauſe they are full of Rottenneſs 
and Corruption. But I do not mean by 
Hypocrifie meer failing in ſome part of 
our Duty; for all fall ſhort of what 


they ought to do; but a ſtudied, de- 


ſigned, wilful Hypocrifie, or making a 
e | RE _ pretence 


— 
*s 


votion , but there wanted Sincerity ; | 


1 


1 
4 


dleſire the ſincere 
ye may grow thereby. 
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pretence of Religion for baſe Ends, 
which muſt be very loathſome to that 
God who ſearches the Heart, and knows 
all our ſecret Purpoſes and Deſigns. 

I conclude with the words of St. Pe- : 
ter, Wherefore laying aſide all Malice, and 1 Pet. 2. 
all Guile, and Hypocriſie, and Enupings, 
and Ewvil-ſpeakings; as new-born Babes 

Mz of the Word, that 
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Sermon V. 


Hr BR F s VI. 20. 


Whither the Forerunner is for us entred ; 
even Jeſus, made an High Prieſt 
for ever after the Order of Melchi- 
ſedeck. 


N 


it his great Buſineſs to confirm 
the believing Jews in the Chri- 


ſtian Faith; and to that End he per- 
ſwades them, v. 12. to be followers of 


then 


H E Apoſtle i in this piltlem males 
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them who by Faith and Patience inberit 
the Promiſes : And therefore they ought 
not to be diſcouraged, if they met with 
Difficulties and Diſappointments; for 
ſo the Patriarchs did long before them; 
yet they added Patience to their Faith, 
and by both together were made Par- 
takers of thoſe great and precious Pro- 
miſes which God had made to them; 
which "chiefly comprehended two 
nn. 
pe coming of Chriſt in the 
 Þ Fleſh, according to the Promiſe made 
to Abraham: in thy Seed (hall all the Na- Gen. 22. 
tions of the Earth be bleſſed ; which the * i 
LAbpoſtle to the Galatians ſnews, was Gal. 4» 
chiefly intended of Chriſt ; Ard to thy 16. 
Sr nibech 55: Crane, 
2. The Promiſe of Eternal Life by 
| him; for he ſhews that Abraham did 
{ look beyond the Bleflings of a numerous 
Poſterity, enjoying the promiſed Land. 
For, ſaith he, They confeſſed they were Heb. 11. 
Strangers and Pilgrims upon Earth, and "3: 
that they deſere a better Country, that is, 
a Heavenly. And ſo in this Chapter, «16. 
when he ſpeaks of the great Confirma- 
tion of the Promiſe to Abraham, he 
adds, the ſtrong Conſolation which it af- 


forded to thoſe who have fled for Refuge 
om 7 


„ 


160 . Uf the Eternal 
to lay hold on the Hope that is ſet before 2 
#9, v. 18. 1. e. ſuch who have ſupport- Il V 
ed themſelves under all the Storms and Ml 
Agitations of an unkind World, with | Z 
the Hopes of a Blefled Immortality, /- 
when this weariſom and uncertain Life d 
ſhall be at an end. Therefore he adds, 4 
That #his Hope is an Anchor of the Soul © 
both ſure and ſtedfaſt, to keep Men from n 
making ſhipwrack of Faith and a good 
Conſcience. But it is ſuch an Anchor 

as ĩs caſt upwards, and hath its hold in 
Heaven; for ſaith he, I entreth into 
Hat within the Veil, The Holy of Ho- 
Illis in the Jewiſþ Tabernacle was the Re- 
preſentation of Heaven; and this was 

| ſeparated from the other Parts by a 
Veil, within which none were to enter 

| Heb 9. 3, but the High-Prieſt once a Year. In al- 
7 luſion to this, he here affirms, that Je- 
=. Jas as our High-Prieſt and Forerunner is 
entred, by his Aſcenſion into Heaven; 

but then he ſhews, that he did not en- 

ter as the Aaronical High- Prieſt did, to 

1 make but a ſhort ſtay there; for he was 
WM an High-Prieſt of another Order; for 
WM he was made an High-Prieſt after the Or- 
der of Melchiſedeck. Which words 
have a Reſpect to Pſalm 1 10. 5. The 
Lord hath ſworn and will not repent, Thou 


:\ art 
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Prieſthood of Chriſt. 
art 4 1750 for eder after the Order of 
Melchiſedeck. Of whom doth the Pſal- 

miſt ſpeak this? of one ſuperiour to 


David, as our Saviour argues; The Lord Matth. 23. 


ſaid unto my Lord, v. 1. But what ** 
doth he mean by making him 2 Prieſt 
after the Order of Melchiſedeck? How 


comes this to be introduced in ſuch a 


manner, The Lord hath ſworn and will 
not repent? And how comes the Apoſtle 
to make ſo great a matter of it, as he 
doth in this Epiſtle 2 when he ſets out 
Melchiſedeck by ſo many Circumſtances, 
ch. 7. 1. and argues irom his Name, 


2 King of Righteouſneſs, v. 2. from the 
Place where he was King, King of Sa- 
lem, which is, King of Peace. And he 


not only argues from what the Scripture 


| doth ſay, but from what it doth not 


ſay of him; and becauſe the Scripture 
takes no notice of his Genealogy, nor 
of his Death, be faith, . 3. That he 


| was without Father, withou! Mother, 


| without Deſcent, which were things ne- 


ceſſary to be obſerved in the Acetal 


| Prieſthood ; and that he had neither be= 
ginning of Days nor end of Life. How 
dean any Argument be taken from 


thence, ſince the Hiſtory of Moſes is fo 
very ſhort? But the Apoſtle goes far- 
We. M ther, 


of nel 


ther, and ſaith, He abideth 2 Prieft« con- 
tially : z which is ſomething more 
than a meer Negative, that we do not | 
read of his Death. To clear this Dif- 
ficulty, we are to conſider, that the A- Me 
| poſtle' s chief Defign is to prove Chriſt 
to have an Eternal Prieſthood in Hea- Þ 
ven, and that therein he was far ſupe- Þ 
riour to the Aaronical Prieſthood: Who 
1s not made after the Law of a Carnal 0 
| Command ment but after the Bord of an 
endleſs Life ;, i. e. Not fo, as that there Fe 
ſhould be a Succeſſor in the ſame Of. ce 
fice, but that he ſhonld always conti- A. 
nue to Exerciſe his Prieſtliood in Hea- mt 
ven. For he teſtifieth, thou art a Prieſt 
5 for ever after the Order of Melchifedeck, Wc 
D. 17. Pr 
Here then lies the main Foundation, Mt 
on which the Apoſtle builds his Dil * 
courſe, that God had teſtified this con- NK. 
cerning him. But what was this Prieſt- N 
hood of FtheOrder of Melchiſedeck? And 
there are five things remarkable in the {he 
Account given of him in Scripture. Fc 
I. That he was a Prieſt of the Levi- 
_ tical Order; but was ſuperiour to A-| 
brabam, whom he bleſſed; Ard with-W 
out all Contraclickion the 22 is bleſſed of 'f 
the better, v. 7. and ever Levi himſelf its 


Fax 


| Prieto of 0% 
ad Pither in Abraham, 2. 9. For he 


this Prieſthood muſt be of an Or- 
der above the Levitical; and not tied 
up to the Rites and Cuſtoms of that 
: LAW, „ 

2. That he came not to his Prieſt- 
hood after the Levitical Manner, by 


6 ents which cave him a Right to it. 
Fot no ſuch thing is mentioned con- 


a- Inult have been diſtinctiy expreſſed. 
e 3. That he was One of far greater 
Power and Authority than the High- 


Price 00d: which implied not meerly 


he he people under his Care and Govern- 
nent. 
vi 
| to him in his Prieſthood. Some ſay, 
; 
eo it; but they have no good Autho- 
ſelf pity for it ; but we are certain, that 
aid NM 2 we. 


cerning him: And | ſo far the Negative 
Argument is of force; for his Beſcent 


Prieſts among the Jews were by their 
b laſtitution ; which only ref; ected the 
Worſhip of God, but Miche was 
0 ing 0 Salem and ſo it was a Royal 


a Reſpe&t to God, but to the good of 


163 


t in the Loins of bis Father when | 
Melehifedeck met him, v. 10. So that 


| being not ſo by Deſcent from ſuch Pa- 


4. That there was #9 Succeſſion at al 


he lived a great while in the Exerciſe . 


"on 14. 
28. 


ſtle gives the Interpretation of hi; 
Name, Melchiſedech King of Righteonſ: 
neſs, and King of Salem, which is Kin 


er Liberty i in the Application of Type 


chiſedechs Prieſthood , when he ſaith 


cal Nature of this Prieſthood, is bull 


made High Prieſt ſhould repreſent hin 
- Melchiſedeck's appearing of a ſudden a 


of the Eiern 


we read of none who ſucceeded him 
AIG: 

5. That the great things which thi 
Prieſthood regards are Rrghteouſneſs and 
Peace. For, to that purpoſe the Apo] 


| 


| 
of Peace, Ch. 7. v. 2. There is a great q 
than in drawing Concluſions from Pre 
miſes. The Apoſtle ſhews, that ther 


was ſomething extraordinary in Meg 


Ch. 5.11. Of whom we have many thing 
to ſay and hard to be uttered. Not | 
though the things themſelves concern 
ing him were ſuch; but that the Typ 


on ſuch things as are not ſo eaſie to 
apprehended, unleſs it be firſt believec 
that God did deſign Chriſt to be a High 

Prieſt of an Order ſuperiour to the Le 
vitical, and therefore ſingled out ſucl 
a Perſon as Melchiſedect, whoſe ver) 


Name, and Place, and Manner of bein 
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who was to appear fo long after. Fo 


#he FTIR of. the moſt High God at Salem 


and 


: Prieſthood of Chriſt. 5 165 
and his Bleſſing of Abraham; and no 
mention at all of him before or after; 


E were ſuch extraordinary Circumſtances, 

that ſome have rather thought it was 
an Appearance of the Son of God him- 

q ſelf, as a High-Prieſt at that time; (as 


be appeared to him as an Angel at o- 
ther times; And the Lord appeared unto 18. 1. 
bim in the Plains of Mamre) and that 


which is a very hard Conſtruction, that 
he ſhould be made lie unto himſel f. 
How came a ſingle Appearance to make 
an Order of Prieſthood 2 What a harſh 
Interpretation mult this be, Thor art 4 


Prieſt for ever, not according to the Ap- 


pearance of Melchiſedeck, but to his Or- 

der as oppoſed to the Order of Aaron. 
Others of old, as Theodotus and his Fol- . 4: 
lowers, would have Chriſt to be made „ %;. 
in the likeneſs of Melchiſedeck, by 
whom they underſtood a certain Divine 

Power appearing as the High-Prieſt in 
Human Shape, Origen and Didymus Aus. de 
thought him an Angel, as St. Hrerom bend Hie. 


| | | ; v Theod Har. 
tells us. Some again. as Hierax and his za. I. 2. 


Followers, took Melchiſedeck to be the . 


M3 Holy” 


Of the Eternal 


Holy Ghoſt; who they ſay was like 
_ unto the Son of God, as to his Divini- 


Joſe ph. L. 
I 


Phils de 
Ales. 


maritans (as appears by 1 7 )F 


os Oe = 


not in the Loyns of M-lchiſedeck. And 


the more ancient Fews were of another 


Opinion, as appears by Joſephs and 
Philo; and I can ſee no ſufficient Rea- 
ſon why at that time there ſhould not 
be ſuch a Perſon as Melchiſedeck King 
of Salem, Prieſt of the moſt High God, 
whobleſſed Abraham; (and this was the 


general Opinton of the Ancient Fa- 


thers, as appears by St. Hierom;) for 


the Patriarchal Religion was. not then 
fo much decayed in thoſe Parts, but 
Does : hat 


dered: 


Prieſthood of Chriſt. | 
that there might be ſucha Righteous and 
Good Prince, as Philo calls him, who 


| might be the chief Miniſter of God as 
to his Publick Worſhip: And it is ſaid 

of Rebecca, That ſhe went to enquire of .* 8 27. 
tbe Lord; which ſome underſtand of 
: Melchiſedeck then living, and it is hard 
to think of any other. But the main 
thing deſigned by the Apoſtle, is under 
* Melchiſedeck to 15 forth the Eternal 
Prieſthood of Chriſt in Heaven; hi- 


tber the Forerunner is for us entred, even 


Jeſus made an High-Prieſt after the Or- 


; der of Melchiſedeck. 


Wherein are two things to be confi- [- 


I. Wherein the Nature of chis prieſt- 


| hood of Chriſt confiſts. 


IL What Influence it ought to e | 


upon us. 


I. Wherein the Nature of it conſiſts; 


; and that in two things: 


1. In his continual Interceſſion with 


| Oy for his People. 
In his Care and Government of : 
| his Church. 


1. In his continual Interceſſion with 
God on hehalf of his People. For the 
Office of the High-Prieſt was to be a 
Mediator Wee God and the People, 

"M4. - 


© Of the Eternal 


Ch. 5. 1. and therefore he faith, he 


miſt be of Coden appointing, v4, 


and this he proves as to Chriſt, 2, 5, 6. 


and v. to. called of God an High-Prieſt 


after the Order of Melchiſedeck. And 
this part of Interceſſion is more parti- 
cularly applied to him as our High- 
Prieſt, Ch. 7. 25. Wherefore he is able to 
ſave to the uttermoſt, them that come un- 
to God by him, ſeeing he ever liveth to 
make Tnterceſſzon for them. And Ch.9.24. 
For Chriſt is not entred into the Holy 
Places made with Hands, which are the 


Figures of the True; but into Heaven it 
ſelf, nom to appear in the preſence of God 


Ll 


„* „ 5 
Nou this Appearing of Chriſt as our 
High-Prieſt in Heaven is look d on by 


the Apoſtle as a Point of ſo great Con- 


ſequence, that our preſent Support and 
Comfort, in the way to our everlaſting 
Happineſs, is ſaid by him to depend 
very much upon it; as will appear by 
theſe things; Eo” 
1. That we have an Righ-Prieſt.in 
Heaven who is ſenſible of our Conditi- 


on. This the Apoſtle thought very fit 
to be uſed as an Argument for the Chri- 


ſtians at that time bearing up under the 
Preſſures and Difficulties they met with 
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yet he was Jeſpiſed and rejected of Men; 5 


Pio 7 dn 


16 


in the World. Seeing ther that we have lieb. 414: 


4 great High-Prieſt that 1s paſſed into the 


leavens, Jeſus the Son of God, let us 


hold faſt our Profeſſion : As if he had 


ſaid to them, Be not diſcouraged by the 


Hardſhips you meet with in your Chri- 


ſtian Profeſſion; you have little hopes 


of Comfort as to this World; but look 


up to Heaven; he that ſuffered for you 


on the Croſs is now our great High- 
Prieſt in Heaven, making Interceſſion 
for you, and he knows all your Cir- 
cumſtances. For, ſaith he, we have not 
an High-Prieſt which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our Infirmities , but 
was in all things tempted like as we are, 
yet without Sin. When you meet with 


Afflictions, and Croſſes, and Tribulati- 
ons, which make an Impreſſion upon 


you, and are apt to overwhelm you and 


V. 15. 


make you to fink under the Burden of 


them; then conſider what the State and 


Condition of Chriſt himſelf was here 


upon Earth. If you are ſenſible of Re- 
proach and Contempt, which you think 
you have not deſerved, conſider him, 
who although he was the Son of God, 


even of thoſe whom he came to ſave. If 
you are in a low and mean Condition 


in 


0 the Eternal 


in the Warld, and think jt hard to be 
put to ſuch Strei ghts and Difficulties 
for aSubſiſtence, think of him who had 
not whereon ta lay his Head. If you are 
troubled with inward Griefs, with ſad 
AP ehenſions of your ſelves and very 

bing Imaginations, think of 

r High-Prieſt in Heaven; who in the 
port of his Fleſp offered up. Pr rayers and 


Supplications with ſtrong Crying and Tears 
unto God. And ſurely le muſt be 


very great and altonihing Pains, both 

_ inward and outward, which ſhould 
make the Son of God cry out in the An- 
guich of his Soul, My God, my God, why 
7405 thou forſaken ; me? But ; or nom in 


Heaven, and far above Principalities and 
Powers and the reach of our Calamities ; 
No, faith the Apoſtle, he went through 

theſe things himſelf, and retains ſuch a 
ſenſe of the Condition of Human Na- 
ture, that in all things he became like 
Hb. a. 1). Unto his Brethren that he might be a 
merciful and faithful High-Prieſt ; and 
4. 15. Is touched with the feeling of our Infir- 
mities. But doth not God know all 
our Wants and Afflictions of himſelf? 
how can this then add to our Support, 
that we have an High-Prieſt that is ſen- 

ſil of them? It ae God out ts 

= is 
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his infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs to 
appoint us ſuch a Mediator and High- 


Prieſt, as might ſtoop ſo low as to un- 


dergo the common Paſſions and Infirmi- | 
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ties of Human Nature, as well as thoſe 


inward Agonies and unknown Suffe- 
rings which were more peculiar to his 
being a Sacrifice for our Sins. We are 
apt to think the Diſtance between an 
Infmite God and ſuch wretched Crea- 
tures, as we are, to be ſo great, that it 
were Preſumption in us to think he 
ſhould condeſcend ſo low as to take no- 


tice of our Infirmities; therefore out of 


his Tenderneſs and Compaſſion to Man- 
kind, he hath provided for them a 
Mediator and Interceſſor, who went 
| through ſo many Trials of all kinds, as 


make him a Compaſſionate High-Prieſt, | 
to whom they might addreſs themſelves 
under their Troubles, as one who had 


a due ſenſe of their Condition. But we 


| are not to ſuppoſe, that our High- 
| Prieſt is equally moved with all the In- 
| firmities and Troubles which Mankind 
bring upon themſelves. For many of 
them are owing to the wilful Folly and 
| ſupine Negligence, or meer Humour 

and peeviſhneſs of Tempers; and in 


caſe any Perſons ſink under their own 
os OI | 5 Faults, 
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Faults, it is not to be expected that our 


o 15 erna 


compaſſionate High-Prieſt ſhould have 
any ſuch tender Seaſe or Commiſerati- 


on of them. But when our Infirmities 
are not our Faults ; when we labour a- 
gainſt them, and endeavour all we can 


to get the better of them; when we 
ſtruggle with our Natural Paſſions and 
keep our Minds in due Submiſſion to the 
Will of God, and reſign our ſelves up 


tohim, then we may comfort our ſelves 


that our High-Prieſt in Heaven will 


both pity and relieve us. Which leads 
to the next; 


2, That our High-Prief in Heaven 


is not only ſenſi ble of our Condition, 


but is ready to aſſiſt and help us accor- 


ding to our Neceſlities: So the Apoſtle 


Heb 416 purſues his Argument; Let us therefore 


come boldly to the Throne of Grace, that 


we may 5 Mercy and find Grace to 


help in time of need, What greater In- 


couragement can there be to Penitent 


Sinners, than to have recourſe to a 
Throne of Grace 2 eſpecially, when we 
have ſuch an High-Prieſt, who is ſet down 


on the Right-hand of the Throne of the 


Majeſty in the Heavens, A Throne of 


Majeſty is enough to terrify guilty Crea- 
tures; but if we approach it with 
humble 
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humble and penitent Hearts, we have an 
High- Prieſt on the Right-hand of the 
Throne, who intercedes. for all that 
come to God by him; and ſo turns the 
Throne of Majeſty into a Throne of | 
Mercy. God hath a Throne of Juſtice 
to puniſh impenitent and obſtinate Of- 
fenders; but his Admiſſion of our High- 
© Prieſts into Heaven to intercede for thoſe _ 
that come to God by him, is a certain 
* Argument that there is a Throne of 
Grace for us to fly to. When Chriſt 
ſuffer d on the Croſs he became a Sa- 
| crificeof Atonement for our Sins; and 
+ | there could be no greater Argument 
| that God had accepted it, than his re- 
cCeiving the Prieſt that offered it into 
4 Heaven. For, by his own Blood he en- Heb. 9. 1a. 
ter d into the Holy Place, having obtain- 


t ed Eternal Redemption for wr. AS he 

„ High Prieſt under the Law was not to 
go into the Blood of the Sacrifice for g. 9. 
+ | Expiation; but the People were in 

a | great Fear and Apprehenſion till they 

> þ faw him come out again, for then they 

„ knew his Interceffion was accepted; 

e but here the caſe is otherwiſe, for his 

f | going into the Holy of Holics was the 

4 cleareſt Evidence, that his Sacrifice was 

5 Ep. For, after. he bad offered one (10, 12, 
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Suerifice for Sins, for ever ſat down on 


the right hand of God : And thereby the 
Throne of Grace is advanced in fo tri- 
umphant a manner, that the Apoſtle 


ſcems to incourage Men to the uſe of 
too much freedom in their Applicati- 


ons to it: Let as therefore come boldly to 
the Throne of Grace. And to the ſame 


10, 19. 


320. 


21. 


purpoſe he inlarges himſelf more after- 


wards, Having therefore, Brethren, bold- 


neſs to enter into the Holieſt by the Blood 


a Jeſus; by a new and living way, which 
he 


hath conſecrated for us through the 
Veil, that 3s to ſay, his Fleſh; and ha- 
wing an High-Prieſt over the Houſe of 


God; let us draw near with a true Heart, 


in full Aſſurance of Faith, having Our 
Hearts ſprinkled from an Evil Conſcience. 


The meaning whereof is this, that if 


we ſincerely repent of our Sins, we 


have no reaſon to miſtruſt now the 


Mercy of God in the Pardon of them; 


nor his readineſs to receive us if we 


why 


make our Applications to him through 


Boldneſs to the Throne of Grace? Is 


not a humble Diffidence more becom 


ing Penitent Sinners, than ſuch a De- 


gree of Aſſurance? No doubt the . | 
9 eſt 


* 


Our iy Br who is in Heaven. But 
oth he ſpeak of coming with 
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eſt Hamility and inward” Contritian 
doth moſt become us in all our Appli- 


cations to the Throne of Grace; but 


yet it muſt be without Miſtruſt of the 


| Grace and Mercy of God after ſuch 


ground of Aſſurance, as God hath 


given. If Chriſt were not made a Pro- 
pitiation for our Sins; if he were not 
admitted as our High-Prieſt into Hea- 
ven, there might be great Reaſon, if 
not for Deſpair, yet for great Doubts 
and Fears, and inward Diſſatisfaction of 
Mind in our Approaches to God. But 
the Apoſtle tells us, we may now come 
| with Boldneſs to the Throne of Grace. 
But what ſhall we get by it? The moſt 
| defirable things in the World tor us; 


ERS. 

- I. The Favour of God, that we may 

WWW 

21. Seaſonable Supplies of Grace, and 

find Grace to help in time of necl. 
1. TheFavour of God. One of the 


| greateſt Ends of our High-Prieſt's ap- 

| pearing in our Nature was to ma, Re- Heb 2.1 7. 
| conciliation for the Sins of the People; 

and therefore our Apoſtle faith, That 
having by himſelf purged our Sins, he ſat 

down on the Right-hand of the Majeſty 


on high : That nom once in the end of the x. 3. 
(£27 TY 75 Morld 
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9.26 World he appeared to put away Sin by 
the Sacrifice, of himſelf. But it the 83. | 
crifice of Chriſt were only u pon the 
Croſs, and our Sins purged and put away 
thereby, what was there then left for 
him to oi in Heaven, as our High-Prieſt, 
in order to our obtaining Mercy ? For 
our Sins were the only Hindrance of 
Mercy; and if thoſe were done away 
by the Death of Chriſt, what need his 
Interceſſion in Heaven? > 
I anſwer, That the Sacrifice of Chriſt 
may be conſidered two ways; 
I. By way of Atonement as to the 
Juſtice of God; fo Chriſt ſuffered for 
our ſakes and in our ſtead ; he was 
wounded for our Tranferelſio ons; was 
made Sin for us; and ſo purged away our 
Sins by his Blood; i. e. he laid the 
e for our Reconciliation with 
God. 
2. By way of Interceſſion as to the ; 
Mercy of God; and ſo the Sacrifice of 
Chriſt is conſidered in Heaven ; as the Þ 
 High-Prieft under the Law went into « 
the Holy of Holies with the Blood of Þ” 
the Sacrifices, which had been already “ 
____ offered upon the Altar; but that Blood Þ” 
Lev. 16.15. was to be ſprinkled before the Mercy- I“ 
ent! in order to his more powerful In- 1 
terceſſion 
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Pie hood f n. 


is entered within the Veil, into the hol ly 


in the preſence of God for 2 . e. to car- 
ry on the Deſign of his Death for our 
advantage; in is his true Interceſ- 


. 


tonement having been accepted in ge- 
y Foey there remains only the particu- 
s lar application of it, to all ſuch as do 

truly come to God by him for the be- 


nefit of it. But there are ſome Acts to 


be done by every one that hopes for it 
je as Repentance , Faith, and a Redfa 
Jr | reſolution of Amendment and new O- 
as Þ bedience, which we cannot do of our 
1s ſelves; and the Interceſſion of Chriſt 
with God is in order to obtain the 


it. And therefore the Scripture attri- 
| butes the Expiation of Sin to the Death 
of Chriſt, and a ne Life to his Reſur- 
rection and the Conſequences of it. 


wen we were Enemies, we were Fe 
led to God by the ah of his Son: much 


% bis Life. Who is he that condemneth? 


lace with his own Blood ; there to appear 


r | | { on for. us. And the Sacrifice of A 


Grace of God, which is neceſſary for 


ore being Nele we ſhall be ſaved 


Lt is Free that died,” yea rather that is 
N riſen 
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terceſſion. So Chriſt our Hi 4 1500 Heb. 9. 12% 


24. 


ho was delivered for our Offences, and Rom. 42 24, 


g roſe again for o Juſtiſication. For, if 5. 10. 


8. 34. 
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32. 


but the Preventing and Aſſiſting Grace] 


/ the Eternal 
riſen again, whois even at the right hand 
of God, who alſo maketh Interceſſion for 
#5, The Apoſtle ſeems to Jay more 
weight upon the Reſurrection, Aſcen- 
ſion and Iuterceſſion of Chriſt, than 
upon his Death. Tea rather that i; 
riſen again. As though all the Fruits of 
his Death had been loſt as to us, had 
not the other followed. But there 
was in God's deſign a neceſſary Con- 


nexion of theſe together, the Death of Þ 


_ Chriſt was the Sacrifice, He that ſpared 


not his own Son, but delivered him up 
. for us all; but his Reſurrection decla- 
red him to be the Son of God with Power. 
And his fitting at the right hand of 
God, and Interceſſion for us, ſhews not Þ 
only his mighty Intereſt and Power, 
but his great Care and Concernment to] 
carry on the Deſign of his Death, for] 
all ſuch as draw near to him with a true 
Heart, and having their hearts ſprinkled 
from an evil Conſcience. But how can 
this be done by us, whoſe hearts are ſoÞ: 
defiled and polluted with fin? It is im- 


poſſible for us to cleanſe our ſelves: 


of God will enable us to do it, if we 
be not wanting to our ſelves. Abra- 
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ham was not wanting to himſelf a/ 
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to bis own ſecurity and defence agalnſk 
his Enemies; but he came back wearied 
and wanting Refreſhment: Melcbiſedeck 
did not ſtay till Abraham ſent for him; 
but he ee him with his Kind- 
Ineſs; and he brought forth Bread and Cen. 14. 
Mine, the moſt Calonabla Refreſh» 18, 9. 
d ments to him, and then went on to 
e bleſs him. Thus our High-Prieſt after 
the Order of Melchiſedech, prevents us 
of | by his Grace, and offers thoſe Helps to 
Jus, which are moſt ſuitable to our Ne- 
1 | coſfities. What was it but his Prevent- 
- ing Grace which made him become a 
er. [$acrifice for our Sins? What is it but his 
of Þ | Preventing Grace which hath made the 
ot Means of Grace and Salvation known 
er, and continued among us; when ſo 
to many Nations in the World are with- 
for out them? What is it but his prevent- 
rue ing Grace, which hath kept us out of 
ed ſo many Temptations and from fal- 
can ling by them? What is it but prevent- 
eſof ing Grace, which rouzes us out of our 
j Pratural Lethargy i in Sin; and awakens, 
us ſo as to make us look about vs (if 
at leaſt we do ſo) and to. conſider where 
we ate, what we are doing, and whi- 
{ther we are going, aid what we ſhall do 

that we may be Jens: 5 1 his ans 
an 
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J 
1 
c | 
t 
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Ho” of the Eternal 


and exciting Grace of God, is that 
which our Saviour ſpeaks of, when he 
John 6.44 ſaith, No man can come to me, except 
the Father which hath ſent me, trap him, 
And the Father's drawing i is to be on- 
ed as the effect of the Son's Interceſſion, Þ 
for even the beginning as well as car- 
rying on our Salvation is due to him 
who 1s able to ſave to the wttermoſt thoſe 
who come unto Goc by him; ſeeing he 
eder liveth tomake Interceſſi 20 for them. 
2. Another Fruit of Chriſt's Interceſ 
ſion as our High Prieſt is Bleſſing of us: 
not meerly by Invocation and Thank: ; 
giving, as Melchiſedeck did, but by 
beſtowing his Bleſlings upon us, or gi 
wing grace to help in time of need. . 
This is indeed a mighty Privilege, itþ 
it be not too great to be expected by us 
For we always ſtand in need of Grace iv 
help us, to ſubdue our Luſts, to bcarp 
our Afflictions, to reſiſt Temptations 
to improve our minds, to prepare us for 
another World; and may we hope for 
ſupplies of Grace great enough for all 
our Neceflities. But here we mult dt 
ſtinguiſh, 
1. Between Neceſſary Supplies 0! 
Grace and Extraordinary. We hav 


I no reaſon to "Ow, but that God * 
by wil 
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he will give to all that ſeck it ſincerely, 

n ſuch Supplies as are neceſſary to carry 

„. them to Heaven; for he that prevents 

n- us with his Loving Kindnefs will not 

n, be wanting to thoſe that {eek it; ſince 

ar- one great part of Chriſt's Interceſſion is 

m, to recommend the Prayers of his Peo- 

0% e ple to make them to be effectual. Our 

þkþ Saviour told his Diſciples, that what-jph.16.23. 
„. ſoever they ſhould ac the Father in his 
de. Name he would give it them. This is 
one way to hope for Acceptance, but 
Ithat is not all; to 4% in Chriſt's Name 
by will be more prevalent, when he asks 
gi together with them. For he ever lives feb. 7.25. | 

| to make Interceſſion for them; and he is Roms 34. 

=—_— 5 1 | 1 John 2.1. 
an Advocate with the Father : Not, as 
| though he pleaded their Cauſe in 
Words, but that he doth in the moſt 
effectual manner recommend their Peti- 
tions. And therefore St. John ſaith, 
| [his is the Confidence, that if we as any, john x. 
| thing according to his will, he heareth us.14. 
And we are ſure that neceſſary Supplies 
Jof Grace are fo, fince he would have all i Tim. 2. 
men Fo be ſaved. IFany of you lack Wiſ- . 
dom, faith S. James, let him ask it of pages «. 5 
Cod that giveth to all men liberally and _ 
upbraideth not, and it ſhall be given hin, 

What! If they pray for the Wildom of 
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33, 34+ 


on to the will of God; of which the 


man hope for ſupply of Grace ſuitable 
to them? If they be ſach Trials as 


them, they have no reaſon to queſtion 
Its and this was the caſe of the Jewijl 
Chriſtians to whom the Apoſtle writes 

this Epiſtle ; they had ſuffered much 


ſelf as to the Matter of his Peoples 


hear their Prayers and grant their Re- 


Of the Eternal 
Solomon, or the Wiſdom of an Angel! 
No certainly; but the Wiſdom moſt 
proper for Mankind; the Wiſdom of 


knowing our Duty and Practiſing of it; 
the Wiſdom of Patience and Reſi ionati- 


Apoſile ſpeaks, v. 4. 
But there are 3 Extraordinary 
Trials of Patience, may every good 


God puts them upon; if the Honour of Þ 
God and Religion be concerned in 


* 2 — 


and were like to do much more; and 
therefore he encourages them in all 
their diſtreſſes to come boldly to the 
Throne of Grace, that they may find 
Grace to help in time of need. 
2. We muſt diſtinguiſh what God 
judges to be the time of Need and what 
we do. God reſerves nothing to him- 


Prayers, but only to judge what is beſt 
for them. He aſſures them that he will 


queſts ; but how! ? in ſuch a manner as 
d „„ ſhall 


Grace to help in time of Need. 


Prieſthood of Chriſt. 
ſhall be moſt for their good. And 
would they be heard in another man- 
ner ? Would they have their Prayers 


turned into Curſes, and their Petitions 
anſwered to their own ruine ? S. James 


| ſpeaks of ſome who were impudent 
| Beggars indeed; 
that they were denied. Te ach and re- James 4- 3. 
| cerve not, becanſe ye at amiſs that ye may 
| conſume it upon your luſts. 
ed what they thought needfull to feed 
| their wanton, covetous or ambitious 
| defires; and they took it very ill, ſince 
they 
| deny them. As though any thing were 
to be had, if they prayed for it; 
nothing were to be denied to Petitio- 
ners at the Throne of Grace; although 
if they had their Deſires, they would 

make the Anſwers of their Prayers to 
But God 


and they grumbled 


They want- 


asked it of God, that he would 


be only Fewel for their Luſts. 
both in Juſtice and Mercy denies ſuch as 


come with ſuch a ſtrange ſort of Bold- 


neſs to the Throne of Grace; and 
which, if God deſigns not to puniſh 
them, is ſure to be denied. If we would 
not be denied, we mult always remem- 


and 
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ber it is the Throne of Grace we come 


to, and that which we are to ask is for 


N 4 


If we 
keep 


* * 


* 1 34 Of the Bam 


keep to that we need not fear a Graci- 


aus Anſwer. 
But did not St. Parl himſelf pray ina 
a Cor 1. very particular Caſe, and that thrice to 


58. Hhave it removed from him; and God 


denied him; how then can we hope tor 
Grace to hel p in time of need? It is im- 
poſſible for us now to know all the Cir- 
cumſtances of St. Paul's Caſe, unleſs we 
had one of his Revelations ; but whe- 
ther it were a ſharp Pain, or a violent 
Temptation, Oc. it was that which God 
thought fit to humble him with; and 


therefore denied to remove it, but pro- 


miſed him Grace ſufficient to ſupport 
him; which was a far greater Bleſſing 
thau to take away his Affliction and bis 
Grace together. If God denies our 


Prayers in one thing and makes it up 


in far better, have we any cauſe to 
complain? If he continues Afflictions 
and gives greater ſupplies of Grace to 


hear them, we have more cauſe to thank 


God ior what he gives, than to be un- 
eaſie at what he denies. 

II. The other part of the Royal 
Prieſthood of Chriſt lies in his Care and 
Government of his People. And there- 
in we may conſider, | 


. His Anthority and Power being 


King as well as Prieke. 2. His 


89693 e n 
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2. His Care and Concernment for 
the good of his Church. 

3. The great End of his Govern- 
ment, viz. Rigkteouſneſs and Peace. 

1. His Authority and Power. AZ 
Power, ſaith Chriſt, & given unto me in Mut. 28.8. 


] . aver and in Earth. This was before 
bis Aſcenſion; and after it is ſaid, That Acts 5. 31. 
God exalted bin with bis Rig br-hand to 


2. 


| bea Prince and Saviour. Ar that God Phil. 2.9. 
| hath highly exalted him, and given him a 


Name above every . And in this 


| Eniſtle it is ſo often mentioned in ſeve- 

ral Expreſſions, as that he ſate down on Heb. 1. 3. 
| the Right-hand of the Majeſty on high ; : 

| or, in the Heavens, and at the Rig „„ 
; Lond of God: or, at the Right-hand of . 
the Throne of Ged. All which import 
| the ſame thing, viz. his Power and 


I 2. 2. 


Authority over his Church. 


But there is a twofold Church of 


| Chriſt. 


One Internal and 5 whereby 
he Reigns in the Hearts of his 3 
by their free and entire Subjection of 
themfelves to him; and by renouncing 
any Intereſt which ſtands 3 in competiti- | 
on with him, and by governing our 
ſelvcs according to his Laws; the chief 
whereot are thoſe which relate to Righ- 
tcoulneſs and Peace. But 


_ Pſal. +. 8. 
IIa. 2 2. 
Micah 3. 
1,2. 
Zech . io 
Dan. 9.14 
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Of the Eternal 
But beſides this, there is an External 


and Viſible Kingdom of ' Chriſt in the 
World. This is a matter of Conſe- 


quence for us to conſider. For if there 
be no other Kingdom of Chriſt but what 


| lies in the Hearts of His Subje g . thn 
it would follow 1 Th | + 


1. That the Prophecies concerning 
the large Extent of Chriſt's Kingdom 
could never be known to be accom- 
pliſhed : For that conld be only by 
what is External and Viſible, ſince we 
cannot ſee into the Hearts of Men. 


There muſt be therefore a true viſible 


Church, wherein the Seat of Chriſt's 
Kingdom is to be: But not a Church 


equally viſible at all times; nor free 


from all Errors, ſo as to be an Infallible 
Guide: For neither of theſe things is 
ever promiſed to a Viſible Church ; for 
it 1s one thing to be, and another to be 


Infallible; and it is one thing really to 


be, and another to be © onfpicuous 
and Glorious; as we find both in the 
State of the Jewiſh and the Chriſtian 
Church. e 
2. That the Church of C hriſt muſt 
be taken in a ſtricter Senſe than it was 
by Chriſt and his Apoſtles. Our Savi- 
our compares the Kingdom of Heaven 
to 


they conſiſted of ſuch as were called to 
| be Saints - 


Prieſthood of Chriſt. . 
tO a Field, having good Seed and Tares Ra - 
to « Net, which takes in of every kind; 22-10. 
to « Feaſt, to which all are invited; 8 


and himſelf to 2 Vine that had unffnit. ohn ig 8 
full Branches. And the Churches of Co- 1 Cor. i. a. 
vrintb and Galatia are ſo called, becauſe 2 Cor. f. 


Gal. 1 0 2,0. | 


3. This would overthrow all the real 


| Privileges of the Chriſtian Church. For 
to what purpoſe is the admiſſion into it 

| by Baptiſm, if there be no Church but 
what is inviſible > For if we can own 
none for true Members of the Church 
but ſuch as are Members of the Inviſi- 
ble, we muſt own none at all; unleſs 
ſome certain Mark be found out to di- 
ſtinguiſh one from the other. And if 
they ſtay till then, the Church will 


not be known till the Day of judgment; 
for then the ſecrets of all hearts will be 
diſcloſed. „„ 

II. We come to confider Chriſt's 
Care and Concernment for the Good of 
his Church. And that lies in theſe 
mee. EE, 
1. In ſending the Holy Spirit to ſup- 
ply his Abſence. This was remarkably 
fulfilled on the Day of Pentecoſt ; 
which S. Peter inſtances in as the great 
n 5 Effect 


41. 


22. 


Luke 24. 
49. 


7. 
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Att 2:33 ing by the right hand of God exalted, 


AA. 4, 77g baptized with the Holy Ghoſt ; be- 


* 


of th 2 Een 
Effect of his Exaltation. Therefore be- 


and having received of the Father the 


Promiſe of the Holy Ghoſt, he hath 


ſhed forth this, which ye now ſee and 
hear. This wasthe Accompliſhment of 
that Promiſe which Chriſt before his 
Aſcenſion had made to his Apoſtles, 

when he gave them their ſolemn Miſſi- 


John 29. On; As my Father hath ſent me, even ſo 
ſend I you; and leſt they ſhould think 


themſalves unqualified for ſuch a great 
Work, he breathed on them, and ſaith 


unto them: Receive ye the Holy Ghoſt ; 
Whoſeſoever Jins ye remit, &c. Which 


ſhew that the former words are not to 
be underſtood with reſpect to the mi- 
raculous Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt 
upon them afterwards, but to the Au- 
thority then given them by their ſo- 
lemn Miſſion. But the Deſcent of the 
Holy Ghoſt afterwards, was to give 


them extraordinary Qualifications for 


diſcharge of that Office already com- 
mitted to them by Chriſt before his 
Aſcenſion. But after this the Apoſtle 
by Chriſt's command waited in Jeruſa- 
FA for the fulfilling of this Promiſe of 
the Spirit; which our Saviour calls be- 


cauſe 


the People. 


Prieſtbood of Chiift 
cauſe of the plentifull Effufion of the 


Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt then upon 


them. And it is obſervable that upon 


this, the Erecting a Chriſtian Church 
firſt began; for they only lived toge- 
ther in Expectation before; but imme- 


diately upon S. Peter's preaching 3090 
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were converted; and then they conti- A& 2.41, 


nued in the Apoſtles Doctrine and Fel- 


| lowſhip, and in breaking of Bread and in 
| Prayers. 
ded to the Church daily ſuch as ſhould be. 
ſaved. So that when we commemorate 
Ghoſt, we 
| likewiſe praiſe God for laying the foun- 5 
dation of the Chriſtian Church, as it 
is a diſtinct, viſible Society. 


And it follows, that God ad- 


the Deſcent of the Holy 


2. His Care and Concernment for 


the Good of his Church is ſeen in the 
conſtant Proviſion he hath made for 

the Guides and Directors of it. 
S. Paul takes particular notice of, as the 


This 


fruit of Chriſt's Aſcenſion into Heaven. 


. 


47. 


Wherefore he ſaith when he aſcended up Eph. 4. 8. 


on high he led Captivity captive. It be- 


ing thecuſtom of thoſe who were new- 
ly exalted to the higheſt Dignity, or 


entred in Triumph after a great Victo- 
ry, to ſcatter large Donatives among 


triumphed 


So when Chriſt not only 
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v. 12. chers ; for the perſecting of the Saints, 

Per the work of the Miniſtery, for the edi- 
Hing of the Body of Chriſt. Here we 
find a great variety of Gifts, but all in- 

tended for the Service of the Church ; 


Of the Eten!!! 
triumphed over Hell and the Grave, but 
was exalted to the right hand of the 


Throne of God, he then not only be- 
ſtowed theſe miraculous Gifts of the 


Holy Ghoſt on the Apoſtles, but ſet- 


tled a conſtant Order of ſuch in the 


Church, who were to attend to the 


Neceſſities of it, till there will be no 


farther need of Inſtruction; And this 
the Apoſtle owns to be one of the Gitts 


of Chriſt to his Church conſequent up- 


v. n. on his Aſcenſion. And he gave ſome 


Apoſtles, and ſome Prophets, and ſome 
Evangeliſts, and ſome Paſtors and Tea- 


i Cor. 12. fo elſewhere , The manifeſtation of the 


7. 


Helps, Governments, Diverſities of 


Spirit is given to every man to profit 


 withall. i. e. which way ſoever the 


Spirit manifeſts its ſelf it is for the 


Churches advantage. Whether they 
9 be Apoſtles, or Prophets, or Teachers, 


or Miracles, or Gifts of Healing, or 


Tongues, all are for one and the ſame 


end; viz. that the Church of God may 


receive benefit by them. Some Gifts 
EE were 


* , 
A a _— 8 
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BB were wholly: extraordinary and mira- 
culous, being for the Conviction of the 
Unbelieving World; and yet theſe were 

very uſeful to the Bodies or Souls of 

Men; as Healing Diſeaſes for the for- 
mer, and the Gift of Tongues for the 
latter, without which the Doctrine of 
| Chriſt could not have been underſtood. 
| Some were extraordinary in the Man- 
| ner, but ordinary in the Deſign; as in- 
= terpreting Scripture by Revelation; 

c acting by immediate Commiſſion from 

| Chrif or his Apoſtles, as the Apoſtles 
from Chriſt, and the Evangeliſts from 
, the Apoſtles; but the Work it ſelf of 
ji- Þ freaching and Governing was of an 
e ordinary and ſtanding Nature, which 
the Church would always find neceſſa- 
ry. . | 
3. Chriſts Care of his Church is 
ſeen in his Watching over it and con- 
tinual Preſence with it. Immediately 
after Chriſt had ſaid to his Apoſtles, 

All Power ir given to me, &c, he pre- 
ſcribes them their Duty, and promiſes | 
his continual Preſence, Lo, 1 am with Matrh. 28. 
Jon always, even unto the end of the?“ 

| World. How could they imagin this 
I poſſible, when they knew he was to a- 
ſcend up into Heaven, and there to fit 
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at the right hand of God? But altho 
his Human Nature could not any longer 
be preſent with them; yet his Divine 
Spirit might, to direct, and conduct, and 
bleſs them; and that is the great Pro- 
miſe he made when he was to leave 


John 14. them; And I will pray the Father and 


16. 


V. 18. Aſcenſion? He promi 


he will give. you another Comforter, that 
he may abide with you for ever So that 
the coming of the Holy Ghoſt, and his 
continuance with his Church is an Ef- 


fect of Chriſts Interceſſion. What 


wonderful Care and Tenderneſs doth 
Chriſt expreſs to his 5 before his 
ſed, He would not 


A leave them Comfortleſs, but he would come 


to them himſelf, and converſed among 
them for many Days, ſpeaking of the 
things pertaining to the Kingdom of God. 


When he was to aſcend up to Heaven 


Luke 24. he led them out as far as Bethany, and 


50, 51, 


then he lift up his Hands and bleſſed them, 
and while he bleſſed them he was parted 
from them and carried up into Heaven. 


He was the true Melchiſedeck, who did 
thus bleſs his People, in the moſt em- 


phatical manner, juſt as he was in his 
Paſſage to Heaven ; where he continues 
to bleſe them in the moſt Effectual and 


Beneficial Manner, with thoſe things 
ing „ WRC: 


8 — Prem, © ras an 1 1 


t ot mg 
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to Heaven. 


which are 'moſt neceſſary to carry them 


9 


3. And thoſe are Righteouſneſs aud. 
Peace; which the Apoſtle fingles out 


as the moſt peculiar things to Melchi- 


ſedeck, who was King of Righteouſneſs 


and King of Peace. For the Kingdom 

| of God, ſaith St. Paul, conſiſts not in Rom, 14. 
| Meats and Drinks ; (which the Leviti- 17 - 
| cal Service had ſo much Regard to) 
| but in Righteouſneſs and Peace, and that 
| which reſults from both, an inward 
| and ſpiritual Joy, which he calls Foy 
in the Holy Ghoſt. The Deſign of Chriſt 
was to put an end to that Levitical Ser- 


vice, which could not make him that did 
the Service perfect, as pertaining to the 
Conſcience. But the Blood of Chriſt, who 
through the Eternal Spirit, offered him- 


ſelf without Spot to God, 1s the moſt ef- 
fectual means to purge our Conſciences 


from dead Works to ſerve the living God. 


The purging our Conſciences from the 
Pollution of Sin; and the offering up 
our ſelves to God, as our Reaſonable 


ervice, are the Main of our Duties un- 
der our High-Prieſt after the Order of 


Melchiſedeck. He was a Prieſt of the 
moſt high God, long before the Levi- 
tical Service was appointed; and be- 

Ser ee Pot 


eb. 9 9. 
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Gen. 48. fore the Codenant of Circumciſion was 
made with Abraham. So that, Univer- 
17-19. ſa] Rightcouſneſs and Peace, were then 
the Aftingutthing Characters of this 
Prieſthood, and of all ſuch who 1 8 

the moſt high God: There was, 

doubt, a Publick and Solemn 2 of 
God then, elſe what was the conſtant 
Office of him that was the High Prieſt? 
What we read was only Occaſional up- 
V. 1g, 20. On meeting with Abrahazs, that he bleſ: 
ſed him; but we cannot. imagin that 

this was all he was appointed for. Al- 
though the World was very degenerate, 
yet there was a Patriarchal Religion 
kept up by the better fort, who Tad 
not Joſt all Senſe of God and their Du- 
ty; as we ſee in Abimelech, who ap- 
pealed to God that appeared to him in 
a Dream, as to the Integrity of his 
Heart; which Cod himſelf allowed. 
Ger, 20. And there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe there 
3-5 could be no other Prieſt of the moſt high 
God but Sem, while he was living 0 (a5 
he muſt be at that time, if the Hebron 
n Computation | be followed. Sem Was 1 
great Support of the Patriarchal Relt- 
gion, where-ever he lived; but it is 
very improbable | je ſhould be 3 at thath 


time in Cana 451 and no notice of him 
before 


A Prieſthood of Chriſt. 
| before with reſpe& to Abraham, who 
was lineally deſcended from him. But 


why might not Melchifedeck be raiſed 
[up by God himſelf to be a King of 


5 
1 
$ 
d Mtebnfnelt and Prince of Peace? 
0 
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and ſo Philo affirms of him, that God Philo de 
advanced him as a Pattern of a good %s P. 


1t Þ King that governs by Laws, ande con- 


? Þ ſults the Good of his People, as well 


p. Jas of a fit High-Prieſt to the moſt high 
Cod. And Chriſt being a High- Prieſt 


at Nafter his Order, he governs by the moſt 


V- Irighteous and holy Laws, and advan- 


te, ces in his Kingdom whatever. tends to 


ion better and improve the Welfare and 
1d Happineſs of Mankind; which do e- 
n- ſpecially conſiſt in Righteouſneſs and 
ap- Peace. The former takes in all the good 


1 1 RQualities of our Minds with reſpect to 


his Purity, Holineſs, Integrity and Juſtice : 

ved. the latter all thoſe Vertues 3 war 
here to ſubdue our fierce and irregular Paſ- 
hiob Pons, and to make them Calm and Gen- 
0 35 He, Meek, Patient and Submiſſive in e- 
pre ery Condition. And ſo Righteouſneſs 
Vas And Peace are not only our Duties as 
Rcli-FChriſt's Subjects, but the proper Cha- 
it Bſacters of his Kingdom, and the Ho- 


 thathour and Glory of his true Religion. 


F hinput where theſe are not, w hatever pre- 
XLIorg” O 2 tences 
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tences Men make, they are no true Sub- 
jets of Chriſt's Kingdom; all Unrigh- 
teouſneſs and Unquietneſs is from the 
Devil, and is the true Spirit of that 
Kingdom, which is oppoſite to Chriſt's, 
And by this Mark Perſons may judge to 
whoſe Kingdom they belong; for the 
Wiſdom that is not from above leads 


James 3. fo Envyings and Strife, and Onquiet- 


15,5 1 
| 18. 


1 neſs, and every Evil Work ; but the 
Wiſdom that is from above, ( which 
deſcends from our Melchiſedech) is fir] 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, and eaſie to 
be intreated , fill of Mercy and good 
Fruits, without Partiality, and without 
Hypocriſie. And the Fruit of Righteouſ- 
meſs is ſown in Peace of them tbat make 
„ „5 
It remains only now to make ſome 
Interences from what hath been ſaid of 
Chriſt's being our High-Prieſt after the 
Order of Melchiſedech. IT 

1. Tounderſtand the true Notion of 
Chriſt's Interceſhon which is as our 
High-Prieſt in Heaven; and there are 
two principal Characters of it: (I.) That 
he muſt be appointed of God for that 
purpoſe, Heb. 6. 4, . (2.) That it! 
by vertue of a Sacrifice of Atonement 
which he offered up to God for us 
= An 


\ 


Pie of Gr. 


and from hence it follows, that there 
is no Colour under the Goſpel for di- 
ſtinguiſhing Mediators of Interceſſion 


from Mediators of Redemption ; and it 


is not only vain and fooliſh but ex- 


treamly derogatory to the Honour of 


Chriſt to ſet up any Interceſſors i in Hea- 


ven beſides him. 


2. We learn from hence Fiber to 


YO in all our Streights and Difficulties ; 
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even to our High-Prieſt who hath ſo 5 


much Compaſſion and Tenderneſs, and 
ſo much Readinefs and Power to help 


in the time of need. Many times Per- 


ſons are ſo overwhelmed with Trou- 


bles, and ſo caſt down in their Per- 


plexities, that they know not whither 


to go: Here we ſee a Way opened and 


that is to the Throne of Grace, which 


thoſe who moſt deſpiſe and dight now, 


will at laſt find the moſt valuable Pri- 


vilege to have acceſs to it. 
- Whither we ought to direct our 


fdlves in the courſe of our Lives, viz. 
where Chriſt our Forerunner is entred. 


that is in Heaven. If we look on bim 


as our Forerunner, we ought to follow 


his Steps; and fo walk as he walked, in 
a humble, holy, unblameable Life, do- 
ing our Duty and ö to God's 


By | holy 


John 14. 
," 


Of the Ererndl 


holy Will, that ſo by Faith pe pati 
ence, and by being N of Righ- 
teouſneſs and Peace, we may; inherit 
the Promiſes. _ A 
4. With what Thankfulneſs we ought 


to own all the bleſſed Effects of Chriſt's 


entring into Heaven, and his Interceſſi. 
on with God on behalf of his Church; 


eſpecially that of ſending the Holy 
| Ghoſt, concerning which our Saviour 
ſaid to his Diſciples; Aud J will pray 


the Father, and he ſhall give you raged 
Comforter, that he may abide with 


for ever. It pleaſed God ſo to order i it 
that the ſending the Holy Ghoſt was 
reſerved till after Chriſt's Aſcenſion, 


that they might ſee he would make a- 


bundant Recompence for the want of 
his Bodily Preſence. And therefore he 


16. 7. 


tells them, that it was expedient for 
them that he ſhould go away 5 for if I go 


not away the Comforter will not come to 


you; but if I depart I will ſend bia unto 
ou. Hereby, they had not only ſuch 


Supplics of the Spirit as were neceſſary 
tor them, as to their Duty and Sup- 


port ; but they had withall a full Evi- 
_ dence of the Truth of Chriſt's Aſcenſi- 
on and Interceſſion in Heaven. For 


the Gift was ſo extraordinary as could 
| only 
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only come from God; and the ſeaſon 


of giving it ſhews through whoſe In- 


terceſſion it was given, according to the 


Promiſe he had made before. So that 


this is not a meer Commemoration of 

ſome Miraculous Gifts on the Day of 

Pentecoſt fo long ago; but it con- 
tains in it the moſt clear and convin- 
cing Evidence of the Truth of Chriſt's 

Aſcenſion ; and the Efficacy of his In- 

terceſſion. e 


V. 1 11. 
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PART I 


St 10 II N vl 68, 
Then Simon Peter ſaid unto him, Lord 


K whom ſhall we 20? Thou haſt the 


Words of Eternal Life. 


1 N this Chapter we read of an extra- 


ordinary Miracle of our Saviour in 
Pong the Multitude with five Bar- 


ey Loaves, and two ſmall Fiſhes : and 


the 
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the wonderful Effect it had upon the 
Minds of the People. For, they who 
were ſo averſe to our Saviour's Perſon 
and Doctrine before, when they had 
ſeen the Miracle that Jeſus did, aid, 14. 

| This is of a truth that Prophet that ſhould 
| come into the World. So powerful are 
| the Arguments that ſute with the pre- 
| ſent Intereſts of Men? And they were 
not contented now to take him for a 
| 70 het, but they would by all means 
F e him a King, For this was indeed 18. 
ö a King to 8808 Mind, who could feed 
an Army with a few Loaves, and make 
War without Taxes. But our Saviour 
underſtood their Temper and their Mo- 
| tives, and therefore preſently withdrew _ 
| from them, and departed again into a 23. 
| Mountain himſelf alone. This inflamed 
them ſo much the more ; and they 
croſs over the Lake of Tiberias, and find 
him on the other fide: Then, our Bleſ- 
ed Saviour takes the opportunity to 
> © diſcover to them the mean Induce- 
ments they had to follow him ſo cloſe; 
not for any real Eſteem they had of his 
Doctrine or Miracles, but for the ſatis- 
faction of their ſenſual Appetites, Te 5 
ſeek me not becauſe ye ſaw the Miracles, 26 
but becanſe ye did Ea of the Loaves and 


were | 


| 
0 | 
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were filled. Which ſhews what a poor 
and low kind of Happineſs they were ſo 

10 of: But he endeavours to raiſe 
heir Minds higher, that they might 

oo after ſomething worth their Pains. 

27. Labour. not for tbe Neat which periſheth, 

Het for the Meat which endureth to Ever- 
laſting Hife; which the Som of Man ſhall 
give unto you, 1, This was Excellent Ad- 
vice ; but they had no. Senſe of any 
thing but preſent Enjoyment ; and there- 

tore when he. inlarges his Diſcourſe a- 

bout the Bread .of Life that came down 

from Heaven; and that he was the living 
wy and if. any Man eat of this Bread 
he ſhall live for ever; they would by no 
means underſtand him: For they knew 
not what to make of ſuch kind of Spi- 
ritual Food. But when they found all 
his-Diſcourſe tending that way : They 
58. firſt murmured ſaying, This is 4 hard 
50. ſaying, who can hear it? And when they 
___ Perceived that he went on, many of 
thoſe who had been his Diſciples be- 
fore went off; for it is ſaid, From that 
66. time many of his Diſciples went back and 
= walked no more with him. So hard it is, 
even for the better ſort of Mankind to 
have a true. Senſe of the Happineſs of 
another World ; and of the Means BY 
| * —= lea 
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lead to it! But when he took notice of 1 


ſo many leaving him, he ſaith to his 


Twelve Diſciples, Mill ye alſo go away? 67. 


Upon which St. Peter anſwers in the 
Name of the reſt, Lord to whom ſhall we 


90 (Thou haſt, the Words of Eternal Life. 


As though he had ſaid, we have not 


| followed thee for the ſake of any Hap- 


pineſs in this World ; an 4 A 22 


pectation of another it depends upon 


thy Word, and we are well aſſured, 


| Thou neither canſt nor wilt deceive us 


in this Matter, For thou haſt the Words of 


Eternal Liſe; and we believe and are ſure 
| that thou art that Chriſt, the Son of the 
living God. . 


In the Words of the Text are two 


V 
I. That the Happineſs which Chriſt 
| hath promiſed to his Diſciples, lies not 
| in the Compaſs of this World; but in 


+ 


Eternal Life. . e 
2. That Chriſt alone hath diſcover'd 


the true and certain Way to attain it; 
Mon haſt theWords of Eternal Life. 


As to the former, there are theſe 


things to be enquired into, which are 


of ſo great Importance as to deſerve 


our molt ſerious Conſideration : 


I. Whe- 
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I. Whether Mankind be capable of 
ſuch a thing as a real Happineſs? 

II. Whether ſuppoſing it poſſible, it 
cannot be attained by ſomething in this 
World? e ron | 
III. How it appears that Mankind are 
fo framed, as to be capable of Happi- 

-- "nels in another World? 
I. Whether Mankind be capable of 
any ſuch thing as a real Happineſs ? 
For when we reflect upon the Follies 
and Paſſions, and Weakneſſes of Human 
Nature, the Talk of ſuch a ſolid and 
conſiſtent State, as that of Happineſs 
ſeems to be very unſuitable to it; and 
looks like an Amazement, or a fine Idea, 
which thinking Men entertain them- 
ſelves with Speculations about; butthat 
there neither is nor can be any thing 
like it in the World, as one would judge 
by a View of Mankind, as to their ſeve- 
ral Methods of purſuing it. If we look 
upon the Generality of Mankind, we 
find them toiling and Iabouring for the 
Meat which periſteth; taking continual 
pains about the things of this World; 
and hardly think of another, but when 
they canno 


t think with any Pleaſure of 
this. Fof they are taken up with Cares 
about the Neceſlaries of Life, how to 


get 


has Of — 2 * Fr 
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veniencies for themſelves and their Fa- 


milies; and their 1 houghts ſeldom go 
any farther. Only at ſome times when 
they meet with Croſſes and Diſappoint- 
ments they are contented to think of 
| another World, becauſe they are weary 
| of this; and hope to be at Eaſe from 


the Troubles and Vexations they meet 


with here. But they are told, that there 
is no hopes of going to Heaven without 


ſome preparation for it here; and there- 


fore they think it neceſſary to ſnew 
ſome Regard to Religion and the Ser- 
vice of God at ſome times, and in a2 
careleſs Manner, without any hearty 


Love to God, or his true inward Wor- 


ſhip ; for, their Hearts are taken up at 
the ſame time with the Buſineſs of this 
| World; which keeps poſſeſſion of their 


Souls, when their Bodies ſeem to be im- 
ployed about the Service of God. And 


the beſt part of their Religion, I tear, 
goes no farther than at ſome times to 
attend the Worſhip of God, and to draw 
nigh to him with their Lips, when their Iſa. 29.1 
* are far from him. And as God 


deſcribes them in the Prophet Ezefzel, 


And they come unto thee as the People Eze. 33. 3t. 


cometh ; aud they fit before thee, as my 
DER People, 


get Food and Raiment, and other Con- 


3˙ 
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will not do them; for with their Mouth ar 
they ſhew much Love, but their Heart goeth N 
after their Covetouſneſs. This is the | i! 
right Deſcription of the Generality of N 
thoſe who make ſome ſhew of Religion, || ff 
They have ſome ontward ſhew and ap- 1 
pearance of Religion, but they have 4 
none within; however they fit, as if 
they had a mind to learn ſomethingthat 
concerned them; yet their Heart goeth 
after their Covetouſneſe, they mind Reli- 
gion no more than to be civil to it; 
(and !] wiſhall were fo ) for too many 
are rude and profane, and ſhew no Re- 
verence at all, cither to God or his 
Service. But if God alone be the real 
Foundation of our Happineſs ( as will 
be made to appear afterward ) they who 
are Enemies to God muſt be the greateſt - 
Enemies to their own Welfare; and 
they who do only ſerve him tormally 
and hypocritically can never lay the 
Foundation aright for Peace with God, 
or with their own Minds, without 
which there can be no ſuch thing as any 
real Happineſs, which muſt ſuppoſe 
ſuch an inward ſatisfaction as ariſes 
from the Favour of God in whom our 
Happineſs conſiſts. 


But 


Nu Mankind, Nc. 8 
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But if Men give way to their Paſſions 


and Inclinations as to the things of this 


World, it is impoſſible there ſnould be 


any ſuch thing as Happineſs i in Man- 


| kind. For the leaſt that is implied in 


| that is a quiet, ſedate and- pleaſant En- 


| joyment of ones ſelf ; but where there 


| are any violent and unruly Paſſions | 


| which diſcompoſe and unſettle the mind ; 


to talk of Happineſs in ſuch a State 1 is 


| like talking of a Calm at Sea in the 


Midſt of Storms and Tempeſts. All 


muſt be compoſed and quiet within be- 
| fore there can be any pretence to a hap- 
| PY Condition. It is poſſible that there 
may be inward Tranquility, when the 
| Winds blow without; but there can be 
nothing like it, where the Mind is un- 
eaſie and diſcompoſed, and apt to be 


| diſturbed by any ſudden Accident. So 
| that if Gre be no effectual way to ſub- 


due irregular Paſſions, and to bring our 


ons into an even and compoſed Tem- 
per, without the Rage of Luſt, 'and An- 


ger, and the tormenting Paſſions of En- 
ge, it is as 


vy, Hatred, Malice and Revenge, 

vain 2 thing to diſcourſe of ſuch a thing 
as Happineſs, as to preach of Pence and 
Tranquility among Wolves and Tigres. 
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Neither is it enough to make Man- 
kind happy, to ſuppoſe that at ſome- 
times they are in much better Temper 
than others; for Happineſs is a ſettled 
and conſtant State; not expoſed to great 
and ſudden Changes, but one uniform 


and uninterrupted Enjoyment of the 


greateſt good. For leſs than that can- 


not make us entirely happy; and no 


ſuch Condition is to be expected in that 


uncertain and imperfect State, which e- 


ven the beſt are in, in this World. 


But it may be ſaid, That then the moſt 


- happy People in this World are thoſe who 
live at Eaſe, and enjoy themſelves in the 


Pleaſures and Vanities of this Liſe; and 


. give themſelves as little Diſturbance, as 


may be in the Enjoyment of them. _ 

The plain meaning of this is, that 
{ſuch is the Folly and Weakneſs of Man- 
kind, that they are the moſt happy that 


are molt deceived : like Men that ſleep 


aud drink for to morttw we die, But 


in a Storm; or ſing and dance in the 
Midſt of a Tempeſt. If all that Men 
had to do in this World were only to 
paſs through it as eaſily as they could, 
a great deal might be ſaid for a ſoft 


and voluptuous Life : For then it would 


be no ſuch Abſurdity to ſay, Let us eat 


this 


0 


Mankind,  &c. 


this is far from being our Caſe. For 
we are only in a Paſſage to a Future 


and Eternal State of Happineſs or Mi- 


ſery ; and our Condition for ever de- 


pends upon our preſent Care; and 


therefore we are bound to watch with 
our utmoſt Diligence, leaſt we miſcar- 
ty in our Paſſage, and ſo be for ever 
miſerable. We are not like Paſſengers 
in a Ship, which is managed by skilful 
| Pilots, who may play and divert them- 
| ſelves, or lie down and ſleep, and yet 
may come ſafe enough to their Haven; 
but we are to go up the Stream againſt 
a Torrent of violent Paſſions, and muſt 
tug hard at the Oar our ſelves leaſt we 
be caſt backward, or be daſhed in pie- 
ces againſt the Rocks, or be ſwallow- 
led up in the Quick-ſands; therefore 
| we muſt have a mighty Care of being 
| deceived, leaſt it prove our Ruin. 

| But do we not find that Imagination 
goes 4 great way as to the Happineſs or 
| Miſery of humane Life * Do not many 


make their Miſeries greater by their on 
Fancies? Aud others make their Condi- 
tion much eaſter; by falſe Notions and 


[eas of their awn Heppine(s © Therefore 
it ſeems that Men's Happineſs or Miſery 


depends on their Fancy. It cannot be 
: 7 de- 
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A deviedthat a great deal of theComfor 


pineſs a 
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or Uneaſineſs of Living depends upon 


Imagination. Of which we have this 


plain Evidence, that the fame Perſon 


under the ſame Circumſtances fhall think 


| himſelf happy or miſerable, by the dit 


ferent Turn of his Imagination. As, 


it a Perfon fixes his Imagination whob 


ly upon the ſad and melancholy Pro- 
ſpect of humane Affairs, and his own 


mim particular; and repreſents to him 


ſelf the poſſible or the probable Evib 


of Life, the Diſeaſes his Body is ſub 


of his Mind, the Uncertainty of al 
things here, that he may out-ltve hs 
Eſtate, Friends, Children, and be lef 


miſerable, alone and unable to help 


himſelf, that he may undergo the Ca- 


lamities of Fire, Sword, Peſttlence, 
which others have ſuffer d fo much by; 
jet any Van but indulge his Fancy in 
tuch a dreadful Scene and Proſpect of 
things, can you poſſibly think ſuch; 


Man can be happy in himſelf, although 


ſetting aſide this Power of Imagination, 
his Condition may to outward Appear 
rance ſcem caſie in the World, and 5 
ſo to himſelf when the (louds and V+ 
pours are diſperſed, which e 

b 1 


22 2 vt pu 9 
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under the ſame Condition may have 
fuch different Apprehenſions, that ſhewys 
what the Power of Imagination is as 
to the Happinefs and Miſery of Life. 
| For thofe who have uneaſie Apprehen- 


who are under worſe, and think their 
Condition better. But he that thinks 
himſelf miſerable goes a great way to- 
ik wards making himſelf fo ; and no Man 


3 S. K > 2 W> en ou 


his Imagination before. But if a Man 


fons under better Circumſtances are 
| farther from Happineſs here, than thoſe 
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b- can be happy, let his outward Condi- 
tion be what it will, if he will not think 


al himfelf ſo; for an uneaſie Mind is in- 
ns conſiſtent with a State of Happineſs. 


ef And that Perſon who would make his 


clp Condition tolerable in this World, muſt 
take off his Mind from the Fears of 
ce, Evils which may never happen, and 
dy; ſubmit to the Wiſdom of Providence 
in in what do befall him; and entertain 
ol himſelf with thoſe Comforts of Life, 
ha which Providence hath beſtow'd upon 


ug him at preſent, and depend upon that 


j00,Wtor the future, and herein lies the grea- 
per teſt Part of the Wiſdom of Living, and 
d öfhof that Happineſs we can enjoy here. 

On the other ſide, it cannot be de- 


nied, that Men may fancy to them- 
; 9 2 ſelves 
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in the Vanities and Pleaſures and En. 
joyments of the World, than really 


ſtrangely heighten and improve all 
things that pleaſe them; and while 
they are thus pleaſed they think then. 


it is better to have pleaſant than frigbt- ? 


miſerable by dreadful Apprehenſionsof M 7 


better to be pleaſantly deceived. But 


tereſt not to be deceived ; and they do 


whoſe Reaſon is diſturbed, and yet M 
may pleate themſelves with the Imagr 


* 8 X 8 . 1 \ 


of the true Happineſs 


ſelves a great deal more of Happineſs, 


there is: For their Imaginations may 


felves happy. If any ſay they are de- 


ceived ; grant it, ſay they, yet it is better I ? 


to be deceived this way than the other, Il 
if all Mankind live as in a Dream, yet | 


ful Dreams; and they are not ſuch 
Fools as thoſe who make themſelves t 


things that may never happen; and if 
they do are made double by Anticipz 
CMM; 2 
hut is it neceſſary for Mankind to be E 
under ſuch a Miſtake by Imagination 

one way or other? If ſo, I grant it 5, 


this doth not come up to the true Caſe 
of Mankind. For it is really Men's Im 


not think thoſe happy, who think 


themſelves fo through the Power of 1 
diſordered Fancy. As is plain in thoſ: 


nation * 
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them. But none that are their true 


213 
nation of being Kings and Princes, and 3 5 
having all People pay their Homage to 


i Friends, but think themſelves bound to 
je bring them out of theſe pleaſant Ima- | 
. ginations to their true Juist or - 
e. things; although it be with very fe- 
er vere Diſcipline, and hard Uſage, and 


long Courſes of unpleaſing Remedies. - 


5 Is this a true and real Kindneſs to ſuch 
n. Perſons, or not? If it be, as none in 
ch their right Senſes will deny it, then 
ez the Happineſs of Imagination only is 
of Þ not the proper Happineſs of Mankind: 
iF For ſuch Perſons who were much plea- 


ſed with themſelves before, may grow 
much more uneaſie and ſenſible of the 
Evils of Life afterwards. OW 


What then is to be done in the Caſe 


| of Mankind, as to Happineſs or Miſery 2 
| The firſt thing is to conſider whether 

there be in them any Principle above 
Þ Imagination? For, if there be, we muſt * 


judge of Happineſs according to the 


higheſt Faculty, and not according to 


the other. As we judge of the Perfe- 


tion of Flants not by a meer Maſs of 


Matter, which is in Earth and Stones, 


but by the rinciple of Vegetation, 
which is a ſort of Life to them; and 
þ RS, 1 the 
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the flouriſhing of it lies in the Con. 
veyance of the Sap from the Root up. 
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wards to the ſeveral Branches, and in 


the ſpreading and growth of them with 


the Leaves, and the Flowers and Seed 
belonging to them. The Perfection of 
Animals doth not lie in what they 
have in common with Plants, but in 
that Senſe and Motion which is pro- 

r to them. Mankind are till of 4 

igher Rank, and have not only Senſe 


and Motion, but Reaſon and Under- 


ſtanding, whereby they are capable of 


Jadging of Good and Evil; not meer- 


y as Brutes do, by what 1 8 at preſent 


agreeable to their Senſes; but by what 


is fitting for ſuch to do, who Ha ſuch 


2 Faculty to govern themſelves by; 
and will bear Reflection. 


There is no doubt in Mankind a ple 
ſure of Senſt ; becauſe the outward Ob. 


jects do make ſuch Impreſſions on our 
Organs as do raiſe an Ben! in our Ima· 


gination of ſomething delightful: Nou 
the main Point is, whether we are to 
govern our ſelves by ſuch things as ap- 


Pear pleaſant to us from our Senfes: 


as Our taſting Meats and Drinks, out 
hearing melodious Sounds, our ſeeing 
ee and Tony Objects; ie 

whe- 


of Mankind, &c. 
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whether there be not ſomething 15 


theſe pleaſant Ideas from our - Senſes, 


which we are to govern our ſelves by: 
We all find in our ſelves a Power to 

| concetve far more Noble Objects than 
ſuch as make Impreſſions on our Sen- 
ſes ; we can raiſe our Thoughts above 

; this viſible World, and by the things 
| which are made we cannot but be con- 
vinced, that there muſt be an Infinite 
| Being which made them, and put them 
into that Order and Uſefulneſs where- 
in we ſee them. And if this Principle 
be fixed in our Minds, that there is 
| ſuch an Infinite Being, which created 
all things, and gave us our Beings ; the 
next thing which our Reaſon ſu ogeſts 
to us is, that it muſt be our chief In- 
"Þ tereſt to pleaſe him, becauſe both his 
Power Bo Goodneſs are infinite. And 
if it be ſo fitting for us to pleaſe him, 
who by his lower and Goodneſs is 
moſt er to make us happy or mi- 
ſerable; then it is reaſonable to ſip» 
poſe that he hath ſome way or other 
directed us to find out what is pleaſing 


to him. And we cannot but appre- 


hend þy what we call Reaſon, that 


to fear and love and ſerve him 


who is our Creatour and Benefactour, 
1 . is 


"oft the true „ Hupe 


is one of the moſt becoming and neceſ. 
ſary Duties of Creatures; and conſe- 
quently to depend entirely npon his 
Providence as to our Condition here; 
to be thankful to him for the Bleſlings 
we receive, and to pray to him for 
what we want. Theſe, which are the 
Fundamental Duties of Religion, are 
the natural Reſults of our Reaſon and 
Conſideration. And then it follows, 
that ſo wiſe and good a Being ſhould 
{et the juſt Bounds to our Duties as to 
this World, that we ſhould not prefer 
them before him, who 1s fo infinitely 
above them; that we ſhould not purſue 
them as our End, but make uſe of them 
as Means to a farther End, and with 
that Temper and Moderation which 
ſuits moſt with the Nature and Deſign 
of them: and that we ſhould not bear 
III-will to thoſe of the ſame Condition 
with our ſelves, but that we ſhould be 
juſt in our Dealings, ſober in our Be- 
Haviour, kind to our Neighbours, and 


charitable to thoſe Who are in Want 


and Neceſſity 

Theſe are "oa of the ba) chin 
which our Faculty of Underſtanding 
ſuggeſts to us, with reſpe& to God and 
aur ſelyes And now we are to ee 
TY, | 1 e er 
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ef Muntind, &. 
der, whether ur Ha ppinefs or Miſery | 


confiſts' in the mers of Imagination 
wich come from our Senſes, which 


of Happineſs was to be taken from 
what was moſt agreeable thereto; 


which ſome called Vertue and others ; 
Pleaſure 5 nct/Brutiſh and Senſual, but 


we have in common with Brutes, or in 
thoſe of our Thoughts which are ſo 
much above them? The Perfection of 
| other things we ſee lies in that which 
| is the beſt part of them; and why 

| ſhould it be othetwiſe with Mankind, 
| when their Faculties are ſo much more 
excellent? This was never denied, by 
any that reflected on Human Nature, 6 
| and were called Philoſophers; for they 
| ſtill: granted, that the proper Happi- 
neſs of Mankind mult. conſiſt in What 
was beſt in them; and tlie true Notion” 
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k 


Intellectual and Contemplative. And 


thoſe who ſeemed to ſink it lower, were 


aſhamed of their Doctrine, and ſought W 


to palliate it in ſuch a manner, as made. 
it inconſiſtent with 1 it ſelf, or r with Hu- 
man Nature H utiegtl 


6 


If we grafit ppm to > confice's in 
being ever pleaſed; then, we are to 


mac of our Hlappineſs by that which 
oſt a a to create a more laſting Plea- 


ſure; . 


/ the true Huppineſ: 
fares and we cannot but find Senſual 
Pleaſures to be ſhort, uncertain, and 
leaving no Satisfaction to the Mind af. 
ter them; bit on the contrary, the 
Pleaſures of the Mind and of a good 
Conſcience are of an Abiding Nature 
and always grateful; and have no ſuch 
Stings, and bitter Remorſes after them as 
the violent purſuit of Senſual Pleaſures 
do leave behind them. From whence it 
follows, that the true and proper Hap- 
Pineſs of Mankind doth not conſiſt in 
an nary Good, which depends on 
the gratis of our Senſes; but ina 
Neal and Iuteilectual Good, l 
=. ſatisſie our Minds, and give a laft- 
ing Pleaſure to them. 
- U. The next thing to be conſidered 
is, Whether there be any true Happi- 
mes to be attained by any thing within 
the compaſs of this World > And all 
that we can conceive here muſt be ei- 
ther Natzral, or Moral, or Civil, or 
Political Happine af 
1. A Natural Happin eſs conſiſts in 
having all things agreeable to the Frame 
and itation of our Beings; in a 
healthful Body, a competent Subſi- 
ſtence, and eaſe and tranquility of 
. For theſe things agree to the 
bo Natural 


Natural "Pads i which we ate made; . 


which ſuppoſes Life and the Means to 
preſer ve ir. 


We cannot ſuppoſe any ſuch thing 


as Happineſs in ſuch a broken and dife 
order'd Temper of Body and Mind, as 


ng 


Mankind are continually ſubje& to in 


this World: For a weak and infirm 


Body, which labours under, or is till 


liable to Pains and Diſeaſes, which by 
our utmoſt Care we can neither pre- 


vent nor remove, was never intended 


for a Foundation of a happy State of 


Life ; and where there is neither Health 


nor Eaſe, all other Comforts of Life 


joſe their Reliſh, and Mien are apt to 
grow weary of livin, and they look 
on it rather as a Burden to be born 

than as a Pleaſure to be enjoy'd. Here 


I confeſs the Mind comes in to the Re- 
lief of the Body, and by Reaſon and 


Conſideration a Man may be brought = 
to Patience and Subtniſſion to the Will : 


of God z but that is another thing 
from Happineſt, which is a Matter of 
Choice and Delight. I have often won- 


dred at thoſe Philoſophers, who conld 


ever hope to make Mankind to think 


themſelves happy by their ſtate of Ia- 
aeg or freedom from Pain; not 


that 
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that they thought they could ſecure 
Men from it; but promiſed to teach 


Men one of the hardeſt things in the 


World, which was to think themſelves 


happy under the greateſt Torments. If 
they had ſaid only that Men ought to 


— Pains of Body as becomes them, 
with Reſolution od Conſtancy and in- 
ward Patience, this had been no more 
than what is agreeable to the common 
| Reafon of Mankind; but for any to 


think to alter the Impreſſions made by 


our Senſes of Pleaſure and Pain with a 


ſet of Words and Phraſes, ſhews the 


great Folly of ſuch who pretend to 
teach others Wiſdom. There are ma- 


ny great and wiſe Arguments why we 
ought to bear what God thinks fit to 


lay upon us, but to think my ſelf at 


Eaſe when I feel Pain; and Happy 
when I am as Miſerable as a Rack can 
make me, is ſo contrary to the com- 
mon Senſe of Mankind, that they might 


as well have perſuaded Men that they 
had no Senſes z; but they were decetv'd 


with falſe Ideas, and that there was 
really no ſuch thing as Pain at all; but 
only a ſtrange Imagination Mankind had 
taken up about it; and that there was 


: really nothing but Matter and Motion 


in 


/ Mankind, &c. 221 
in the World; and that no one could 
tell what either Pain or Pleaſure meant. 

It is true, that the Scripture ſpeaks 
of Rejoycing in Tribulations; and ac- 1 . 3. 
counting our ſelves happy when we ſuffer + 8 
for. Righteouſneſs ſake ; but that is not 4. 13. 
with reſpect to preſent Senſe, but from 
the Expectation of a future Recom- 
pence. And when it ſpeaks of a State 
of Happineſs, it ſuppoſes the Body to 
be wonderfully altered from what it is 

| now. The Principle of Life then will 
not be ſuchas it is now, which ſtands 
in ſo much need of continual Repairs ; 
buta far nobler Flame will then enliven 
and quicken the Body, and not only 
preſerve it from Corruption, but from 
all that Burden and Uneaſineſs which 
Fleſh and Blood here labour ſo much 
under. For then Mortality ſhall be ſwal- 
lowed up of Life. 5 
But are our Souls more capable of a 
Natural Happineſs here, than our Bo- 
dies? If they are, it muſt either lie in 
the Clearneſs of our Perceptions, or the 
| Tranquility of our Minds; and in net- 
' | ther of theſe can we expect to be hap- 
| Þy in this World. How ſhort are the 
greateſt Diſcoveries of the moſt Inquitt- 
tive Men into the Nature of things? For 
on e 
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Of the true Happineſs e- 


our Faculties are ſhort. and narrow; 


our Light uncertain ; our Ideas obſcure 


and imperfeck; our Opinions ill 
grounded ; Our Fancies often deceivod, 
and our Reaſon too much under the 
Influence of them. And then, as to 
(Natural Trauquility of Mind, what can 
be further from it, when the Paſſions 


aro ſo Predominant, and Reaſon hath 


O little Power over them? And when 


they are ſo many, to crofs, fo impetu- 
'ons, fo head-ftrong; and have gotten 


Fo great a Head before Reafon can take 
upon it to govern them? And when 


the beſt and moſt experienced find it 
Hard enough to keep them in order; 


and fome' which have ſeemed to lie 
quiet a long time of a ſudden ſtart up 


and give very great Diſturbance where 
they cannot overcome. But this leads 
to the next; W 

2. A Moral Happineſs; which lies in 
the Exerciſe of Moral Vertue, or the 
governing our Paſſions according to 
Reaſon. This ſeems very poſſible, 


becauſe all Men are convinced that it is 
à very reaſonable thing; but when 
they come to the practiſe, they find 
it not ſo eaſie as it is reaſonable. For 
our Paffions are founded in our Na- 


tures, 


3 RY 88 r — Vo 


E heighten d by Cuſtom, inflamed 
| by fiequent Qceaſions, and judged uſe- 


ful in many Cales, and therefore it is 2 


neceſlary part of Wiſdom and Good- 
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| neſs to keep them in their due order. 
| To think of total ſubduing them is a 


| vain thing, ſince they have ſo deep a 
| Root in our Natures, and are as ſo many 
| different Modes of Pleafure and Pain 


| ariſing from the various Conſiderations 
of Good and Evil as they are offered 


to us. If it be a great and ſurpriſing 
| Good which appears to us, it raiſes 
| Admiration and Eſteem; if it appears 


ſmall and common it begets Contempt ʒ 
| whatever upon Confideration ſeems 


| Good in us excites in us Love, and De- 


fre, and Joy; if Evil, then we feel 
the Paſſions of Hatred, Averſion and 
Sadneſs. If it be Miſchief intended or 


acted, then we have the Paſſions of Au- 
| [A and Revenge; if it be Miſchief fal- 


en upon others who have not deſerv'd 


it, then we find that which we call Pi- 


ty or Commiſeration. Now to talk of 


| rooting out theſe Paſſions is all one as 


| to take away the Impreſſions of Good 
and Evil upon us, ſince thele do ariſe 


from them; and are as the different Mo- 


tions within us according to our diffe- 


rent 


/ the true Happineſs 
rent Apprehonſons of them. And 
without theſe; wercan feither Love, 
2 eſere, nor Rejo yes in wHat is Goo; 


nor Hate and be (C eve .at- what i 18 E 


vil ; a ſo we cannot do our Duty 
without them, nor have that Pleaſure 
and Satisfaction which follows it. But 
then we are to conſider, that many 
things appear Good which are not; and 
thoſe which are Good in ſome Reſpects 


are not ſo in all; and therefore we are 


very apt to err both in the Object and 
Meaſures of our Paſſions. But in the due 
Government of them as to theſe things, 
lies the true Exerciſe of Vertue; and if 
we can attain to a perfect Government 
of our Paſſions according to Reaſon that 
is true Moral Happineſs; if we cannot, 
we muſt fall ſhort of it 
There have been thoſe who have 
pretended to a Skill of Attaining to a 
perfect Tranquility by a total ſubduing 
their Paſſions; but the World never 
believed it of them ; nor did they find 
it in themſelves, as appear'd by the Tra- 
gical Ends of two of the greateſt pre- 
tenders that way; I mean Cato and 
Brutus; who would never have end- 
ed their Lives 2s they did, if they had 
wholly conquered their Paſſions, and 


thought 
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| thought themſelves happy under Cala- 
| mities. . But the greateſt part of Man- 

kind are ſo far from pretending to con 
quer their Paſſions, that they take the 
| greateſt pains to diſſemble and conceal 


them; when they are carried to ſuch 


Objects as they think would bring 
! Shame and Contempt to them: Which 
| ſhews that it is not Vertue but Eſteem 
which they aim at; and would, (to 
* Þ preſerve the Value they have for them- 


| | ſelves) as much as may be, hide them 
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from their own view; by avoiding 
| Self-Refleftion as much as they can; 
and would fain look on themſelves 


f 
t through the flattering Glaſſes which 
t others are too ready to hold to them. 


„ It cannot be deny, that the Anci- 


ent Moraliſts have given excellent Rules 
for the Rectify ing our Opinions of the 
2 Good and Evil of this World, and for 
s keeping our Paſſions in due order; but 
« 3 
d 


| when they had done their beſt, they 


| confeſſed, that ſuch a wiſe Man as they 


i- | deſcribed was a Prodigy, hardly one in 


an Age to be found that ated accor- 


d ding to their Rules; and therefore theß 


| muſt confeſs, that ſuch a Happinefs 
was not to be attatned by Mankind, 


of 


But although they failed as to the mail 
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of their Deſign ; yet they made very 
_ uſeful Diſcoveries for the Benefit of 
others; As, r 
1. That the Practice of Virtue was 
more deſirable than the Purſuit after 
Riches, and Honour, and Pleaſure. 
They ſaw how deeply the World was 
engaged in the Proſecution of thoſe 
things, and how little thoſe were re- 
garded who did not mind them, and 
were thought Men of mean and ſhal- 
low Capacities, who underſtood their 
own Intereſt no better. But all this Nas 
did not diſcourage ſuch as fet up for g 
the Practice of Virtue, as a far more Id 
Noble Deſign. When Men began to In 
be inquiſitive into things, ſome ſpent u 
their time and thoughts in the ſearch- A 
ing of the natural Cauſes of things; I 
but others ſoon found the Defect of Ne. 
humane Underſtandings as to thoſe 
Matters, and therefore applied them- 
felves to Matters of Morality, i. e. to 
what was Good and Evil, Juſt and Un- 
juſt, what became Men with reſpect to 
God and to one another ; and 1n the 
Practice of thoſe things that were good 
and juſt, and virtuous, and religious; WL 
they ſaid that the greateſt Happineſs of Idi 
Mankind did conſiſt. And this 1 80 
* . | Ciel 


f Mankind, &c. 


rat, as appears by the Fragments ſti! ex- 
eat of the Pythagoreans. Their Notion 
$ was, that the true Happineſs of Man- 


| COA 
chief Doctrine of the School of Pythago- 


r kind lay in a Similitude to God, and 


the beſt thing wherein we could re- 


s ſemble God was Virtue and Goodneſs; 


> Wand that the Souls of the beſt Men went 


. to Heaven, and there enjoy'd Familia- 


d Frity with God and the molt Excellent 
[- Minds. And thoſe of that School, 


ir who made Laws for their Countries, 


is Charondas and Zaleucns, did with Steb. Ec, 


2 ſereat Earneſtneſs recommend the Pra- 
re {tice of Virtue to their People, As that 


o [which brings them nearer to God, and 
nt ¶ nade them moſt eafre to themſelves. When 


Ethic. 


n- Aen come to die, ſaltb Taleucus, they 


5 » Wiſh they had lived more virtuous Lives, 
of ard repent of the Injuries they have done 
fe Ito others. But the firſt Diſciples of Py- 
n- hagoras, who endeavour'd to promote 
Virtue, met with very hard Uſage in 
their Cities; for ſome of them were 
burnt or deſtroyed together in a Houſe, 
others were diſperſed and baniſhed, 


ſuffer d with them; others, that he 
died ſoon after with Grief to ſee fo 


and Pythagoras himſelf, ſome think, 


good a Deſign miſcarry. But this did 
5 1 = 
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not diſcourage Socrates fiom attemy. 
ting the fame at Athens ; although. i 


coſt him his Life. It is a Noble Es: 
preſſion of his in Xenophon, (an Ex. 


Noob. 4 Cellent Diſciple of his ) It was alwaj; 
c.8.n.6. y Opinion, ſaith he, that thoſe lin 


beft who are the beſt Men, and that there 
75 n0 Pleaſure like that of finding ones ſelf 
to grow better. So true a Senſe had 1 
of the Happineſs that follows the Pur. 
ſuit of Virtue, above Riches and the 
Greatneſs of this World, which Socr« 
tes was a great Deſpiſcr 8 

2. That although they could not at 
| tain to a complete Moral Happinels, 
yet they helped Men very much as to 
the leſſening the Troubles of human: 
Life; and 0 found out a ſort of com 
parative Happineſs with reſpect to the 
reit of Mankind. As it happens to 
thoſe who purſue the Philoſopher; 
Stone; although they miſs of their 
main Deſign, yet they find out ſeve- 
ral ufetul Experiments for the Beneft 
of humane Life. And thoſe are ver 
good Medicines which abate Pain, ani 
afſwage the Violence of a Diſcaſe, a 
though they do not perfectly cure it: 
£o if moral Arguments will prevent 
the Extravagancy and Violence of Pal- 


— \ *% 


hows 


"of Wing &c. 


fions they do great Service to Mankind, 

although they cannot wholly ſubdue 
our Paſſions. And a good Man is care- 
ful to keep himſelf within the Bounds 
of' Diſcretion, and a due Temper of 
Mind ſuitable to bis Condition ; and 


with great Reſignation to the Wiſe 
Providence of God } in his hardeſt Con- 
dition. And he that lives in ſuch an 
| Evennels of Temper is happy in com- 
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ariſon of ſuch who are furious in their 


ations z unreaſonable in their De- 
at. fires; impatient under Croſſes, and 


making them double by bearing them 


| 1o ill. So that all the Proſpect we 
| have as to any thing like Happineſs 


in this World lies in Meekneſs, Pati- 


'erice, Charity and Univerſal Good- 


neſs. All other things are either Va- 


nities, and Trifles, and fooliſh Deſi igns; 


or elſe tend to Miſchief and Sorrow, 
and Torment, both in this World, and 


that to come. 
2. But there have been ſome in the 


2 


World, who have look d on all the Diſ- 
courſes of the' Happineſs of Mankind 


either here or hereafter, as vain and 


empty Dreams and Fancies of Specula- 
tive Men; but when they have been 


asked, wh ether there were no kind of 
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Pumponat. anſwered, not ſingly but in cOmmon; 


de Immort. 
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as. they are Parts of the fame Body, 
and Happineſs is to be taken with re- 
ſpe& to that, and not to every Indi. 
viduat: As in the Parts of a Man's Bo- 
dy ſome are more noble and uſeful than 
Others, but the Welfare of it lies in the 
Union and Con junction of all together, 
So that all the Happineſs they allow to 
Mankind is only Civil and Political. 
Me do not deny that Men's Conditi- 
on in this World would be much bet- 
ter, if all Men purſued the common 
Good ; but if there be no Happineſs to 

be expected till then, I am afraid we 
are never like to find it in this World. 

For Self love is the prevailing Paſſion 
in the World; and Self-mtereſt the 
cluefDefign they carry on in it; how- 
ever they cover it over with more po- 

pular Pretences, For Self-love being 
diſcovered raiſes Hatred and Contempt 
in others 3 and therefore the more ar- 
tificial Men keep it up as a ſecret, al- 
though it happen here, as it often 
doth in other Caſes, that the trueſt 
Reaſons of things make the leaſt ſhew, 
and are moſt ſeldom talked of. For 
he that is known to make himſelf his 
i * 
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End, provokes others to lay him more 
open, and expoſe him to the Con- 


tempt of others; and ſo he may love 


himſelf without a Rival; for he that 


is only a Friend to himſelf is look d on 


as a common Enemy. 
We do therefore freely allow that 
the Purſuit of a common Good is 
the beſt way to the Happineſs of So- 
ciety; and the Reaſons of Good and 
| Evil with reſpect to Mankind, is to be 
| taken from thence z and therefore not 
| only Murther and Adultery, and Theft 
are Evil, becauſe repugnant to a com- 
mon Intereſt ; but Envy, Hatred, Ma- 
| lice, Injuſtice, Back-biting, Strife and 
| Diviſion are fo too; but the common 
| Good is promoted by Good-will, 


Mercy, Charity, and an Univerſal Prin- 
ciple of doing good to others. If we 
could ever hope to find this World 


happy, it muſt be by the Practice of 


theſe things, which are ſo much de- 


ſpiſed and neglected by the greateſt Part 


of Mankind. _ 

But for ſuch as deſpiſe Religion, and 
the Hopes of another World, to talk 
of a happy Condition of humane So- 


cieties by the Practice of Virtue, is as 


unreaſonable as their Infidelity. For 
P "77", ar 
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what Obligation can there be on Man- 


kind to purſue a common Intereſt a- 


gainſt their own, as in Matters of Fraud 


and Injuſtice, if there be no God, nor 


an Account to be given in another 
World? The Hopes of Concealment 


joined with a Proſpect of preſent Ad- 


vantage will prevail over any other 
Arguments, but thoſe from Religion 


and Conſcience. It is too true, that 


even theſe do not always prevail; but 


what a Caſe would the World be i in, 
if there were no ſuch things as the 
Awe of Conſcience, and the Fears of 
another World? If there be no re- 
ſtraint but the Laws of Men, they will 
have no Check upon them but the Fear 
of Diſcovery; and what ſecret Frauds, 


and Acts of Injuſtice, and all ſorts of 


Wickedneſs would Men commit, where 
they could hope to be concealed > And 


let Politicians deſign never ſo much to 
keep up the popular Awes of Conſci- 
ence and Religion; it will be found 


impoſſible, where there is any Ground 
of >uſpicion that they are intended on- 


ly for Tricks of State. For Mankind 


abhor to be cheated, and therefore 
none have leſs real Intereſt among 
Mankind, than profeſſed Politicians, 
For 
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por they are looked on as the common | 
- WM Deceivers of the World. And if they 
| WW hope to do any good with the reſt of 
r Mankind, they muſt put on the Ap- 
r | pearance of Truth and Sincerity; but 
it I if the Mask happen at any time to ſlip 
on one fide, or to fall off, none are 
r amore deſpiſed and reproached than 
n they. So that, as there is no ſuch 
it way to be thought ſincere as really to 
it Þ beſo; ſo there is no ſuch way to be 
1, thought to promote a publick and 
e common Intereſt, as in earneſt to 
Ff do it; and the Reputation of thoſe 
- Þ whodo fo will continue much longer 
than of the ſubtle Diſſemblers and moſt 
ir W crafty Politicians. So that it is a weak 
s, and ridiculous Conceit of ſuch Men, 
Ff who hope to promote the Happineſs 
re of Mankind, without the Principles of 
d Religion and Virtue. 
| Thus I have ſhewed how uncapable 
Mankind is of Happineſs with reſpect 
to this World; and therefore it is with 
great Reaſon, that the Doctrine of 
Chriſt puts off the Hopes of it to an- 
other World. Thou haſt the Words of 
Eternal Life. But it is not fit to diſ- 
miſs ſuch a Subject as this, without 
ſome Application of it to our ſelves. 
One 


4» One would think that the Reaſon 
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and Experience of Mankind had been 
enough to convince them, that there 
is no ſuch thing as Happineſs to be ex- 
pected in this World : But if we are to 
judge of Mankind by their Actions, we 
ſhould conclude, that they expect no 
- ether Happineſs, but what they can 
get. in this World. For, they are as 
earneſt and violent in the Purſuit aftcr 
the Honours and Riches, and Pleaſures 
of this World, as if they believed 
there were no other; and it were an 
Argument of Weakneſs and Folly to 
neglet the Advantages of this World 
in hopes of a better. But there is no 
anſwering this Dilemma, either thoſe 
are Fools who believe and hope, and 
Prepare for another World; or thoſe 
muſt be ſo, who mind nothing but this. 
And on the one ſide, we have nothing 
to juſtifie our Fondneſs of this World, 
but the vain Opinions and unreaſona- 
ble Paſſions, and the general Practice 
of Mankind; but on the other we have 
the concurrent Judgment of the wiſeſt 
Perſons; the conſtant Experience of the 
Deceitfulneſs of this World; the Hopes 
and Deſires of the beſt of Mankind ; the 
Nature and Immortality of our Souls ; 
= an 
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n WU andabove all, the moſt certain Revelati- 
n on of the Will of God to dire& us 
Don haſt the Words of Eternal Life; and 
- therefore it muſt be our true and only 
0 Þ Wiſdom to look after that. 
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S& ] O HN VI 68. 
Then Simon Peter ſaid unto him, Lord, 


to whom ſhall we g? Thou haſt the 
7 (Words of Eternal Life. 


III. HE next and the great En- 


quiry to be made is, how it 
appears that Mankind are 
capable of ſuch a Happineſs as Eternal 


Lite, 


Life. 
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Lite, and that it 18 God's ne 


give. it? 


This is a point of the hi gheſt * 
portance; and therefore I nat pro- 
ceed in it with as much Clearneſs and 


Evidence as I can. 
And tlie Method [ ſhall take, will be 
to ſhew ; _ 


OE That there is in Mankind a Caps: 


city of Happineſs beyond this World. 


I That by the Goſpel of Chriſt 
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God hath e to Mankind the 


Way and Means to obtain Eternal 


I. That there is in n a Capa- 


city of Happineſs beyond this World. 
For without this, the Promiſe of Eter- 
nal Life ſignifies nothing. But before 


I come to the particular Proof of it, 
ſome things are to be premiſed. 
1. That the true Happineſs of Man- 


kind is of a Spiritual Nature, for all 


Happineſs muſt be agreeable to the 


Nature of the Being; but in Mankind 
it is obſervable, that thoſe which we 
call ſenſitive Pleaſures depend upon the 
Ideas of the Mind: For although they 


come in by the Means of the "Senſes, 
yet the Pleaſure ariſes from within; 


| nd it is the Mind which makes the 


Im- 
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of the true Fußpineſ: 


Impreſſion from without to be grate- 
ful to us. For there are, properly 
ſpeaking, no Paſſions in the Body, but 
there may be ſuch Motions in, and 


from the Body which may cauſe a 


Senſe of Pleaſure or Pain in the Mind. 


From whence I obſerve that the Mind 
is the true Seat and Source of Plea- 


ſure and Happineſs proper to Man- 
kind; and ſo the moſt ſuitable and a- 


18 Happineſs muſt be that of the 


ind, which is of a Spiritual Nature; 
and although it is capable of Ideas of 
Pleaſure and Pain from outward Ob- 
jects, yet that is occaſional with reſpect 


to our preſent State: For, no other 


good Account can be given of the ſe- 


veral Ideas we have from our Senſes, 


but that it is the Will of our Creator 


that upon ſuch different Impreſſions on 


our Senſes ſuch Ideas ſhould ariſe with- 
in us. But the Soul hath within it ſelf 


from Reflection on its own Acts the 
true Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain; and 
is therefore moſt capable of a Spiritual 


Happineſs which hath its proper Seat 


Nicom. I. 
IO. C. 7. 9. 


in the Soul it ſelf. The Moraliſts who 
placed Happineſs in Virtue did it upon 
Ex bie. ad that Account, becauſe it was the Per- 
feckion of our beſt Part; and rigs 
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of Mankind, &c. 

who went fartheſt as to the things of 
this World being neceſſary to Happi- 
neſs, never thought of Abundance, but 
only of the Conveniencies of Life; 5 
not that they made Men happy, but 
that the want of them rendred Men's 
Condition uneaſie as to this World; 


but the main Part of real Happineſs 2 
they placed in the Excellency of the 


Mind, and its Improvement in Virtue 


and Contemplation. Others were of 


Opinion that Virtue alone would make 
Men happy under any Circumſtances of 

Life. But this was a hard Point, con- 
fidering our Senſe of Pains and Diſca- 


ſes, and other Calamities of Life. Of 


which hereafter. It is ſufficient at pre- 


ſent to ſnew that Men by the bare 


Light of Reaſon did find out, that the 
main Happineſs of Mankind muſt be of 
a Spiritual Nature. 
2. That it muſt be be gun in this 
World, although the Completeneſs of 
it cannot be expected till the next. For 
although Eternal Life be the Happineſs 
promiſed by the Goſpel; and the Life 
we now lead is very far from it : ; yet 
that Promiſe was made to Perſons i in 
this State, and on Condition that here 
they N themſel ves for it, i. e. to 


ſuch 
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Rom. 2.7 ſuch as ſeek-fo for it by 4 patient Continu- 
ance in e as St. Paul expreſ- 

Revel. 2.7. ſeth it. To him that overcometh, ſaith 
_ = Chriſt, will I give the Crown of Life, 
2 Cor. 9. So run that ye may obtain, ſaith St. Paul, 
. and work out your own Salvation with 
Phil. 2.12. fear and trembling ; with many other 
- Places which imply that there 1s no 
Happineſs to be expected in another 

State, unleſs the Foundation of it be 

laid here. And that in ſuch a Man- 

ner, as Perſons are ſaid to become the 

1 Joh. 3.2- Children of God; and to be made meet 
Col. 1. 12. fg be partakers of the Inheritance of the 

2 Per. 1-4: Saints in Liebt; and to be partakers of 
Joh. 1. 13. he Divine Nature; ; being born of God; 

1 Joh. 5.1. and renewed in the Fperit of their Minds: 
2 . without this the Goſpel gives no hopes 

of Eternal Life. For our Saviour who 

is the Giver and Procurer of it hath 

John 3. 3. ſaid, that except a Man be born again he 
cannot ſee the Kingdom of God. 80 

that there is a Neceſſity that Eternal 

Lig be begun in this World ; not as to 

Perfection \ but as to {ach Dis poſition ot 

Mind for it, that is weaned from this 

World, and values and eſteems, and 

prepares it ſelf for a better. But even 

as to this World ſach a Temper of 

Mind far excceds the Moraliſt's Virtues 
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No Mankind &c. 
s to Patience, Tranquillity, due Go- 


vernment of our Paſſions, and an en- 


tire Submiſſion to the Will of God; 
which it ſees far greater Reaſon for, 
than rhoſe who went only on the Sup- 


poſition of a general Providence, or a 


fatal Neceſſity. 

. That the future State of Happi- 
neſs doth. imply the Immortality of 
the Soul; z. e. not a bare Capacity of 
ſubſiſting in a State ſeparate from the 
Body, but that it is of ſuch a Nature, 
4s wil not die with the Body. Which 
is made up of a Combination of Parts 


of Matter under a particular Configu- 


ration, and preſerved in a wonderful 
Manner, by ſuch Means as are neceſſa- 
Y to hold up Life; but our Bodies are 


liable to fo many 'Diſcaſes and Acci- 


dents deſtructive to it, that it 15 rather 
1 Wonder to have it Jaſk {o long, than 
to have an End put to it by che Inſtru- 


ments of Death. But when the Prin- 


ciple of Life is gone which held alto- 
gether, then a Solution of the former 
Texture of the Body follows and new 


ones come in the Place or it, by a dif- 


forent Configuration of the Parts of 
Matter of which it was com pPoled. But 


it is quite ot ther rwiſe in the Soul: For. 
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Of the true Happineſs 
if it were made up only of Material Par. 
ticles how ſubtle and fine ſoever they 
be, they muſt be united to each other by 
ſome common Principle of Life; and 
therefore they may be capable of Sepa- 
ration from each other, from whence 
a Diſſolution muſt follow. For no- 
thing Material can remain the ſame Sub- 
ſtance when all the Parts are divided 
from each other, and are changed by 
different Textures. But the Soul con- 
tinues the ſame Subſtance, and hath th: 
ſame Faculties of Underſtanding and 
Will, although there be never ſo great 
a Change as to outward Objects or in- 
ward Qualities. It may not have the 
ſame Power of exerciſing them in a Bo- 
dy diſabled by ſuch Diſeaſes as ſeize 
upon the Brain and fo hinder Senſe and 
Motion; but this doth no more prove 
that the Soul is not a diſtinct Subſtance, 
than a Candle's not being ſeen in a 
dark Lanthorn proves that it cannot 
_ (hine out of it; or that a Child cannot 
live out of the Mother's Womb, becauſe 
it lived fo long in it, and could not 
ſubſiſt without the Nourichment re— 
_ceiv'd from her. If we do ſuppoſe ſo 
cloſe a Union between the Soul and 
Body as there is, we mult ſuppoſe them 
mutually 


| of Mankind, &c. 


orders. But this is not inconſiſtent 
with the Poſſibility of ſubſiſting ſepa- 
ately, 
; of a Subſtance diſtin& from the Body. 


mmortality. For, how can we tell, but 


he Soul may ceaſe together with Life, al- 


ter Death? 
To this I anſwer, 


hat God will alter the natural Courſe 
Things without great Reaſon. If 
re ſuppoſe the Soul to be made by 

od a Subſtance diſtin& from the Bo- 
, although united to it, having a Ca- 
acity of ſubſ ſting and acting g ſeparate 
* for what Reaſon can we ſuppoſe 
n End to be put to the Soul's Conti- 
lance, when the Bod 


ter Death, why might not a meer 
nimal Life have been ſufficient for 
ankind ? But for Perſons to ſuppoſe 


R E 


5 


if we can make it appear that it 


t may be ſaid; That this only proves a 
99% Lit and. not a Certainty of the Souls 


hat God may have ſo ordered it, that 


hong h it _ have a Capacity of ſubſiſting 


I, We have no Reaſon to fppoſs; 


mutually affected with each others Diſ- 


y dies? What 
ed ſuch a Subſtance at all in Man, 
nce Life might have been preſerved. 
1thout it? And if there were no State 


at God did give to them Rational 
Souls | 


r of the true Happineſs 
Souls diſtin from their Bodies, and 
yet to queſtion their Immortality is to 
charge Providence with an imperfed 
Management; 7. e. to give Souls 155 
ble of ſubfi ting after Death, and y 
breaking off in the middle; and od 
king them only ſerve the Body ſo long 
as it continues in Life. God's abfolut: 
Power is not to be conſidered in th; 
Courſe of his Providence. 

2. The general Conſent of Mankind 
as to Rewards and Puniſhments in ano 
ther Life argues 1 Natural Apprehenſ 
on of the Will of God as to the Soul 
-Contietnance after Death. All that! 
pleaded is, That we cannot be certain 
unleſs we buew what the Mill of God ma 

concernine HH. But HOW are We tO judg 
of the Will of God in this matter ? | 
it mecrly by cxprets and plain Revelat! 
on? We have no reaſon to think ſo 
when the tirlt Revelations in the Book 

of Scripture do rather ſuppoſe than pu 
ſitively aller the Immortality of tl 

Hcb 11.6. Soul. He Hus comel h Lo (od. ſaith 5 

Apoſtle, rinſe believe that he ig, 

that he is a Reward of then that Jil 

gently ſech hi. How muſt he believe 

What!“ pon Div ine Teſtimony in cc 
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of Mankind &c. 


1 larger Senſe for a firm Perſiiaſibh of 


the Mind concerning God and a future 
tate which are the Foundation of all 


Religion; ſuch as Abel and Enoch had, 


of whom he ſpeaks in the Verſes be- 


fore. And this general Ferſuaſion was 
the true Foundation of Natural Reli- 


gion, ſuch as obtained among the Pa- 


tiarchs before the Covenant with 4- 


Iraham. And in his time, Melchiſedeck Gen. 44. 


of Mankind. 


was the Prieſt of the moſt High Gol; 
who had then e and Times, and 
Perſons ſet apart for his Solemn Wor- 
ſhip; after his time Job was a Perſon of 
exemplary Piety, one that feared God 
and departed from Evil; and that not 
mecrly w ith a Reſpect to this Life. For 
what 3s the Hope of the Hypocrite, though 
be hath gained, when God taketh away 
bis Soul : ; 48 Job ſpeaks. There was ſo 
much leſs need of any expreſs Revela- 
tion of the Will of God in this matter, 
becauſe Mankind were agreed in it, as 
one of the main Foundations of Reli- 
gion; that there were to be Rewards 
and Puniſhments in another Life accor- 
ding to the Nature of Men's Actions in 
this. And there are theſe remarkable 
Circumſtances concur as to this Conſent 


7 Job 27, 8. 


1 (1. That 


* 4 N N * < 


Plato de 
Rep. 11,77 


Tim. 


Taſe, J. 22. 


of the Eeyptians, as ſome have thought, 


Herod. 


J. 2. b. 123. 


| elſe. 


neral a Conſent in it. For Cicero ex- 
riſe tc prelly ſaith, T hat there was a Conſent o 


| kind could be brot ught to believe ſo 
diſagrecable a Doctrine to the genera: 
lity of their Wiſhes and Inclinations 


trace any Tradition among thoſe who 
had not the Scriptures. Plato, who 
was of confiderable Antiquity himſelf 


Of the true Happineſs 


(I.) That it is as old as we can 


faith, That the Belief of another State 
was as old as they could find Footſteps of 
the Memory of T, Lange. And Cicero ſaith, 
The Belief of the Immortality of the Soul 
was from all Antiquity « and he faith, 
The neater they were to the beginning of 
Things, the better they underſtood their 
own Original. This was no Invention 


from Herodotus : For Plato was long a- 
mong them; but he could find no Be- 
g1nning of 1 it, cither there or any Where 


( 20 That if it had not been found- 
ed in Nature and Reaſon , Mankind 
could not have been brought to ſo ge- 


all Nations, as to the Being of God and 
Iinmortality of” the Soul, Now let any 
one conf! der; how unwillingly Man 


as that Men's Conditions in anothet 
Word ſhould * according to the Na 
ny 


/ Mankind, &c. 247 
can ture of their Actions in this: For al- 
/ho lowing the greateſt part of Mankind to 
„ho be neither very bad nor very good; 
yet the miſtruſt Men have of themſelves 
would make their Fears over-balance 
their Hopes; and ſo they would be moſt 
inclined to believe on the other ſide: 
But we read of no Arguments or Diſ- 
putes about it in the eldeſt Times; no 
Arts of Politicians to Inſinuate or Re- 
commend it; nor Menaces and Puniſh- 
ments to thoſe who believed it not; 
from whence we may gather, that there 
was an Anticipation in Human Nature 
concerning it; or ſuch a Preſumption 
as was founded upon the beſt Authori- 
ty, without any Contradiction from 
Kind (3.) That the Poetical Fables being 
» ge. mixed with it, did very much corrupt 

= the Ancient Tradition, but did not take 
J off the Force of it. I confeſs it was a 
| mighty diſadvantage to a Truth of ſo 
much Importance to be ſet forth in 
ſuch a Poctical Manner, as was thought 
Incredible by all conſidering Men. And 
ſome thought to ſhew their Wit by de- 
Jſpiſing the Fables of the Poets concern- 
ing another World ; as Cato obſerved 


of Ceſar in his Speech in the Senate ; Saal. ce. 


Kg, but“! 
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but others far better diſtinguiſhed be- 
tween the Poetical Fictions and the An- 
cient Doctrine contained under it; and 
Tuſc „ thoſe who aſſerted this, with Scorn 
pro Clu. and Contempt rejected the other. The 
"4; 7 Reaſon of the Mixture of Poetry was, 
Plut % becauſe all the Inſtructions among the 
audi end. _ Greeks, before the time of Pheric cycles, 
Poc t. 

were in Verſe; and therefore ſome ſay, 
he was the firſt who aſſerted the Im- 
mortality of the Soul ; z. e. as a Philo— 
ſopher, being the firſt who wrote his 
Senſe of theſe Matters not in a Poctical 
Manner ; for otherwiſe neither he nor 
1hales. 805 ild be ſaid to begin a Do- 
ctrine of ſo great Antiquity before 
them. 
(4.) That the beſt and w iſeſt Philo- 
ſophers have agreed with the 3 

ty of Mankind in the Belief of the Souls 
Inumortality. This was that, as St. 47 
Aug £212 £1ſtin obſerves . which. firſt put ihe 
ed Vilsf.3. Greeks upon Philoſophy, as the way to 
a future Happineſs; tor, that was thc 

firſt Notion of it among them from Py- 
thagoras WiIO gave them the Nane 
Gwe Er- And his Scholars F picſarmus and Em- 
enr-*33-yedocles ſpeak plainly of the Happineſs 
above, which the Souls of good Men 
frm; A enjoy after Death. Cicero faith, That 
ex. SI. 7. e 

| SOCTate)d 


nels 
Men 
That 
rates 


Whatever Ariſtotles Opinion was as to 


of Mankind, &c. 
Socrates never doubted of the Soul In- 


mortality, nor of the Happineſs of good 
Men after Death; and that when he Latiwc4. 
came to die, he did not ſ peak like one 1%. 1. 29. 
that was driven to it, but as one that 


249 


was going up to Heaven. And there- 
fore Plato called Philoſophy a Medita- Plat. de 
tion of Death; being a drawing the K. 10. 
Sul off from the Body and preparing 
it for a better State. Alcinous ſaith, Alcin Ig, 
That Plato's Doctrine was, that the Hap-* . 
pineſa of Mankind lies not here, but in 
he Contemplation of God in the State « a- 
ove. | 
(F.) That thoſe who douberd moſt 
of the Soul's Immortality, yet contfeſ- 
ſed, that there was nothing like a De- 
monſtr ation again{t it. This is acknow- 
ledged by Aalen after he had endea- Galen. 75. 
roured 5 ſhow how far the Mind fol-P. 446,01, 
lows the Temper of the Body. And 
even Porponatins himſelf grants, That pompon. 
if there be no ſufficient Natural Reaſons de mort. 
10 prove the Soul Immortal, much leſs are OY 
there any to prove it Mortal. So chat 
thoſe who took a Pride in oppoſing 
the common Senſe of Mankind about 
theſe Matters, yet never pretended to E- 
vidence or . on their ſide. 


the 
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the Immortality of the Soul which ani. 


mates the Body; yet he is far enough 


from aſſerting the Mind in us to be a 
Material Principle uncapable of ſabſiſt- 
De Auimal. Ng in a ſeparate State; for he makes it 


Lc 5- to be a Divine and Impaſſible Subſtance 
* 


5 te Part in ＋ elf; and that its Happineſs con- 


»im. I. 1. fijts in Jutellectual Pleaſures; wherein 

W. „ he agrees with Plato, although at o- 

De Gen A. 

vi. Il. 3. ther times he loved to oppoſe him. 

Er bie. X. Seneca ſeems ta have been the moſt 

755 irreſolved in this matter, and can hard- 
ly be excuſed from Self-contradiction, 

; Sometimes he ſeems as well aſſured of 

Sen. Ey. the Soul's Immortality as a Man could 


10 be without Revelation; at another 


Ef. 5. time he talks of Extinction, or Diſſolu- 


tion, or Diſſipation, or he knew. not 
what: as Antoninus likewiſe doth. But 
the Sroichs in general thought the Soul 
capable of ſubſiſting at leaſt to the Con- 
flagration of the World ; and then the 


ſeveral 8 55 would be loſti in the com- 


mon Fire. 


G% that as to the old World we have 


a general Conſent from all Antiquity, 
juſtified by the beſt and wiſeſt Men in 
all Ages; and although 1t met with 
ſome Doubts and Oppoſition, yet none 
could fo much as pretend to Demon- 


{tration 


„ „ . fa . . GC Noh . "bean, 


FTG 
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ſtration againſt it. Pliny without any 


Reaſon, attributes the Belief of Immor- war. if. 


tality only to the Vanity of Mankind ; 


who deſire to live always and therefore 


hope they ſhall do ſo. But if this were a 
meer Piece of Vanity in Mankind, it 
would never have taken hold of the 
beſt and wiſeſt Men; but only of thoſe 
of weaker Capacities, who are moſt 

apt to be tranſported with vain Imagt- 
nations. And the Vanity of Mankind 
is apt to run out in Matters of Pomp 
and Oſtentation as to this World (even 
after their Death) but to impute the 

Hopes of Immortality in a future State 


to no better Reaſon, ſhews how much 


a Man of Wit may befool himſelf when 
he ſets himſelf to oppoſe the common 
Senſe of Mankind. How little had he 
ever conſidered the Nature of the Soul, 
who thought it impoſlible for it to ſub- 
ſiſt without the Body? Or of the vaſt. 
Extent of another World, who could 
think that there would not be room e- 
nough for Souls there? What Argu- 
ment is it that no part of Mankind can 
ſurvive after Death, becauſe other 
Creatures which outlive Man yet to- 
tally decay at laſt? Have they ſuch 
Souls that can Reaſon, and feng, 

and 
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and Remember, and Will as Men's do? 
His antegenitale experimentum, that is, 
that we ſhall be as we had been before we 
were born ; proves nothing, unleſs God 
cannot give a Being to an Immaterial 
Subſtance incapable of Diſſolution. It 
is eaſie to ſay, That we ſhall be, as if we 
had never been ; but how is it proved, 
when we have Reaſon and Authority 
on the other fide 2 
(6.) We have the general Conſent 
of that part of Mankind, which was 
not known to the Ancients, but have 
been diſcovered in theſe laſt Ages. And 
that not from common Rumours or un- 
certain Authors, but from thoſe who 


Acfta.l.5 have lived and converted moſt among 


3 RJ the Natives both of the Eaſt and Weſt 
26. Ladies: in Peru, Mexico, Virginia, Pa- 
8 raquaria, Tucumania, the Antilles, Bra- 
quar. I. 2 ſtlians, and others. 

326: 3.12. | 


F. 2 3. Tertye a Antilles, TF--4 N . Ros . T. 2. p. 3'% 
Lerius de Braſil, c. 16. DEAR Be Huron, |. 1.18. 


Now let any one | cankiter ſeriouſly 
em whence ſuch a Conſent ſhould 


come among {o many Nations, ſo Rude 
and Barbarous, ſo far from joining in 


any Common Intereſt, or ſo much as 
having one Common Language ? How 


could 


ma 09 — re eo? 03 ©2005 © 
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of Mankind, &c. 0 
could the ſame Notions as to Rewards 


and Puniſhments in another Life be 
communicated from one to another, 


and be ſo Univerſally ſpread among 


them? I do not ſay, that they have 
juſt the ſame Apprehenſions as to the 
Nature of Rewards and Puniſnments 
after this Life; but that they have the 
ſame general Senſe of them. 


ae Bramins 


dies from thoſe who have been moſt Parr II. %. 
converſant among them too; who a- , P. 92. 


307. 


oree likewiſe in this common Senti- 7yevemr.:, 
ment, That Mens Condition in another 38. Scbou- 


ten. p 141. 


World will be according to the Nature ig. 4, 
and Proportion of their good or evil A- Siam Part 
ions here 8 5 
2 e Cara VI. 
| | Knox of Ceylon Part III. h. 5. 


And this is the Point of common 


| Conſent, which I inſiſt upon as an E- 
vidence, that God hath by the Voice 


of Nature declared to Mankind his 
Will concerning the Immortality of 
Souls; which he hath more expreſly 


declared by the Goſpel. Of which 


hereafter. RO 
Having now premiſed theſe things, 


to prevent ſome Difficulties and Obje- 


ctions, I proceed to the direct Proots 


0 f 


And the ſame holds as to the Eaſt-In- 77,5277 
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of the true .-— 
of the Soul's Capacity of ſach a Spi- 


ritual Happineſs from ſuch things; 


which all Perfons may find within 
themſelves, which ſhew the Soul to be 


a Spiritual or Inmaterial Subſtance ; 


and thoſe are, 
1. From Spiritual Apprehenſions and 


Judgment of things, or the proper Acts 


of our Minds. 


2. From Spiritual Inclinations or the 


Diſpoſitions of our Wills. 
1. From Spiritual Apprehenſions, or 
the Nature of our Thoughts. By Spi- 


ritual Apprehenſions I do not mean 


ſuch as are ſaid to be ſpiritual in re- 


depend upon Matter, Pomponatins de- 


Pu ponat. 


te In ort. 
Ani. c. 9. 


gard of their Quality or Diſpoſition 
of the Mind which they flow from; 


but in regard of their Diſtinction from 


Acts of the Body, or what ariſes from 
material Cauſes. If we can make 1t ap- 


pear that there are any fuch Acts of 


the Soul which do not ariſe from, nor 


nies not but the Proof will be good as 
to the Tramateriality and Immortality 
of it, Now the firſt thing I would 
offer to try it by, is this very Point, 


whether there be any ſuch Immaterial 


Operation in our Minds or not. Here 
the Object is plainly immaterial; 7. e. 


a ſpi- 


„0% Mankind, &c. 
a ſpiritual Subſtance conſider d in it 
| ſelf, which can underſtand, and will, 
and move the Body ; and there is no- 
thing repugnant to any Principle of 
| Reaſon in ſuch a Notion; and the 
| Queſtion is, whether what we find in 
our ſelves as to theſe Acts, do prove 
ſuch a ſpiritual Subſtance in us or not? 
I do not now go upon the Acts them- 
| ſelves, but upon the Debate whether 
| theſe Acts do prove the Soul to be im- 
material. And I ſay, that the form- 
ing and carrying on ſuch a Debate in 
our Minds, doth not and cannot ariſe 
| from a material Principle. For how 
can ſuch a Principle form in our Minds 
| the Notion of an immaterial Subſtance, 
and make Arguments, and compare 
| them as to the Properties of both what 
is material, and what not? For there 
| muſt be a Capacity of perceiving the 
Difference, and of paſſing a Judgment 
upon a diſtinct Time, and comparing 
their diſtinct Properties: Now, this I 
ſay, that a Principle purely material 
can never do. For, how ſhould Mat- 
ter conceive of what is not Matter? 
We may eaſier imagin that Earth and 
stone may judge of Plants; that Trees 
may apprehend the different Ne 
8 af 
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of Senſation; or that Beaſts may be 
taught Mathematicks; ; than that what 

is purely material may judge of an im- 
material Subſtance. For that is more 
out of the reach of it, than Senſe is a- 
bove Plants, or Plants above Earth and 
Stones: Since in thoſe Caſes there are 
only different Modifications of Matter; 
but here there is a total Difference, as 
to the very Nature of things. The 
Parts of Matter, are, we ſee, capable 
of great Varieties as to Life, Senſe and 
Motion; but ſtill they are but Parts of 
the ſame Uniform Matter in different 
Modes: Let them be never ſo fine and 
ſubtle, .they are no leſs material than 
the grofleſt Compoſitions. But ſome 
Men are ver y apt to be impoſed upon 
in this Point, and think, that the Fine- 
neſs and Subtilty of the Parts of Mat- 
ter may be ſo different from others, as 
to be more capable of intellectual Per- 
cept ion; becauſe we find ſome Orga- 
nized Parts of Matter made capable "of 
Senſation, which others are not. We 
cannot deny that God doth fo fit the 
Parts of iatter in ſenſitive Beings, 
that they are capable of Impreſſion 
from outwar Objects, and that thoſe 
do ra Tits fa ch. 5 in what we call 

Inv 
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ſented pleaſant or hurtful to them. 
That we have ſuch a Principle as Ima- 
gination in us common with inferiour 
Creatures, is evident by the Impreſſions, 


% bt 8 


both aſleep and awake; in our Sleep our 


our Fancies; and when we are awake, 
we find the perpetual Rovings of Ima- 


— fu) to 2“ 


Imagination, as to determine Motion 
in them according as they are repre- 


which material Objects make upon us, 


Dreams reſult from the Impreſſions on 


| cination, if our Reaſon do not govern 


them and keep them in order; in fo 
t much, that if Men did but for one half 
Hour expreſs all the wandring and in- 
ncoherent Fancies in their Heads, they 
e would be taken for mad Men; ſo that 


there muſt be allow'd in all Perſons in 
their Wits ſomething above Imaginati- 
on, which as to Matter of Speech we call 


Diſcretion; and as to our inward Judg- 


ment we call Reæſon. But what ever ame 


ve give it, it is ſomething which is able 
»f Ito correct and govern Imagination; 


, (Conſiderations; and from a Proſpect 
ns Jof things wholly out of the reach of 
{: Jour Senſes. Now this is that immate- 
rial Principle within us, which is able 


e Wand that not meerly by preſent Senſe - 
Jof Pleaſure and Pain, but by higher 


8 to 


ceꝛs or not, theſe things are neceſſary. 
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material? For nothing can act beyond 


to perceive and judge of things above Il 8 
the Power of Matter; and concerning I 


it ſelf whether it be immaterial or not 


which nothing that is material could l 
ever do. For although we find the Im. ſi; 


preſſions of Imagination to be ſtrong I V 


and violent, yet we do not find them i 
capable of Conſiſtence or true Methods ih 
of Reaſoning; and therein the main tl 


Difference conſiſts between the Power re 


of Imagination, and that immaterialPrin-ſ Or 
ciple we call Reaſon. So that to judge 
whether ourSouls be immaterialSubſtan. 


1. We muſt underſtand what an im. 
material Subſtance is, and wherein the 
Difference lies between that, and a ma- 

terial Subſtance, without this there can 
be no judging ; and how is it poſſible 
to find out the Difference if it be only 


it ſelf; and therefore a material Sub- 
ſtance can have no Notion of an Im. 
material. For although Perception byf 
Senſe might be extended to the percei 
ving it ſelf to perceive, yet it can ne- 
ver go fo far, as to compare its ow 
Perception with that of a Being above 
it ſelf; therefore that which compare 
material and immaterial Subſtances to- 
&y gethe 
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gether in their Nature and Properties 
muſt be immaterial. 3 

2. We muſt be capable of judging 
the due Conſequences of things. If we 
had nothing in us above Imagination, 
we could no more judge of the Reaſon 


of things than we do in Dreams ; 
1 WM wherein are many lively Repreſenta- 
n tions of things, but very little Cohe- 
x FW rence; and no conſiſtent Reaſoning, 
nor proceeding from one thing to ano- 
ge ther. And when we awake, we pre- 
. ſently diſcern the Difference by the In- 
„ conſiſtency of thoſe roving Fancies we 
m. had before: And if we really had no- 
he thing beyond Imagination in us, all 


. our Diſcourſes would be like Dreams; 
but we are able to put a Difference be- 
Mefleween the diſorder'd Ramblings of a 
nly Man in a Fever, or that talks in his 
nu deep; and the well compoſed Diſcourſe 
ub. Jof a judicious Oratour. There is ſome- 
thing in us, which makes us able to 
Pudge of Senſe and Reaſon, and Cohe- 
Pence; and what is it? It cannot be 
magination, for that puts no Diffe- 
ence between them. And we too of- 
ten find, how hard it is to keep the 
orkings of Fancy within their Bounds; 
hich are apt to diſturb our Meditati- 
. 8 2 ES 


Of the true Happineſs 
ons, to interrupt our Thoughts, and to 
diſtract our Minds in the moſt ſolemn 
Acts of Devotion. So that we cannot 
deny that there is ſuch a Principle a 
Imagination within us, which is very 
buſie and impertinent; but there x 
ſomething that can controul it, and 
keep it in ſome kind of Order, and 
repreſs the great Extravagancies of it 
And this is that, which [ afſert to he 
an immaterial Subſtance within us; 
ſince it is above Imagination, which i 
the higheſt Faculty that Matter can be 
exalted to. 
3. We muſt be capable of determi 
ning our ewnThoughts as to this Point 
whether we have an immaterial Sul 
ſtance within us or not. We mult b 
able to lay the Reaſons on both fide 
one againſt the other, and conſider and 
view the Force and Weight of them 
and thoſe are of ſuch a Nature, as 
material Principle can penetrate into 
How can Matter judge between Ideas 0 
the Body and the Mind > Whether an 
abſtra&tNotions can ariſe from Corpore 
al Phantaſms 2 Whether a Being mate 
rial in its Subſtance can be capable 
1mmaterial Properties? If not, then 
ny y (piritual Properties muſt flow + 
4 6p l al 
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to a ſpiritual Subſtance, and conſequent- 
m ly if there be immaterial Acts, there 
ot muſt be an immaterial ubſtance. And 
that is that thing which I am now to 
make out, from the Powers and Acts of 
Fl the Soul, which we all find within our 
nag ſelves ; and I ſhall reduce what I have 
na to ſay to theſe three: 
| 1. The Power of Thinking. 

. The Power of Comparing and7udg- 
is. 
The Power of RecelleBFing, PD 
Of theſe I ſhall ſpeak diſtinctly 
to bring us to better Acquaintance 
with our own Minds, which we are 
too much ſtrangers to ; and therefore 
think not ſo well of them as we ought 
todo. 
1. I begin with the Power and 4, 
of Thinking : Some may ask what I 
mean by thinking? I ask again what 
they can think that I mean by it? Some 
thing or other. they muſt underſtand 
by it: and the Power of Underſtand- 
ing the Senſe of a Man's Mind by his 
Words, is one thing that I mean by 
thinking. But the moſt ſagacious 3 88 
which are uſed to ſome ſounds of 
words, and by uſe find out ſome mean- 
ing of them, can never be brought to 
83 any 
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any kind of Imagination of what Thin}. 
ing Means. But we do not ſpeak meer. 
ly of the Senſe of ſingle Words, but of 
entire Propoſitions, which the Mind of 
Man caſily conceives and apprehend, 
and no being inferiour to him can poſ- 
ſibly do it. For although the Parts of 
a Propoſition may ſeparately be appre- 
hended by ſenſitive Beings, yet the 
putting them together they cannot; 
becauſe that which joins them is be- 
vond the reach of Imagination. 
But fince al Mankind are able to un- 
derſtand and to form Propoſitions, it is 
an evident Argument that there muſt 
be a Principle in them above Senſe and 
Imagination; becauſe it is impoſſible 


that an intire Propoſition can come in 


by our Senſes; becauſe that which 


jñoins the Parts together is no Object of 


Senſe. Man is mortal is one entire 
Propoſition, we may have repreſenta- 
tion from our Senſes of what we mean 
by Man, and what by being 2ortal, 
but we cannot what is meant by zs, 
Man is mortal; which makes the Pro- 
poſition; for this is a meer Act of the 
Mind, and not taken up from any re- 
preſentation made by any Objects of 
Senſe. From whence it follows, that 
. . there 


pew» 
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there muſt be ſuch a Faculty within us, 


which can form Notions of things 
without any help from our Senſes, 
And theſe being agreeable to the Na- 
ture of things are ſaid to be Truths; 
and when they are not, Falſhoods. 
But Truth and Falſhood in the Mind 
come not from the Senſes, but from 


that Faculty within us, which judges 
what things may be joined together, 
or affirmed of one another, and what 
not. Not that the Nature of Truth 
depends on our Faculties; but the Fa- 


culty of apprehending Truth and Falſ- 


hood, ſhews ſuch a Power within us, 
which exceeds Imagination. For that 


judges only of Appearances, and not 


of the real Truth and Falſhood of 


things. 


But it is not the bare thinking of 
things as true or falſe which J inſiſt 
upon, but under the greateſt Difference 


of Times; as paſt, preſent and to come, 
But to proceed more diſtinctly, I ſhall 


conſider the Power of Thinking theſe 


WAYS. 3353 | 
1. As to the Thoughts of things paſt, 
which we call Remembrance. 


8. N to the Nature and Reaſons of 


things. 
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. As to the IntelleFual Pleaſure, 
which lies in the Exerciſe of our 
Thoughts. 
4. As to Correcking the Errors of [. 
magination. 3 
I. As to the Power of Reinembrance. 

It is a great Argument of the peculiar 
: Excellency of the humane Soul, that 
there is ſo little Difference in the Or- 
gans of our Senſes, or the Structure of 
the Brain between us and Brutes; and 
yet that there is ſo vaſt a Difference in 
our Thoughts. Which evidently proves 
that there muſt be a nobler Principle 
within ns. If all depended upon the 
Frame of our Bodies, there muſt be 
ſome internal Organs within us, as 
far above the Organs of Brutes, as the 
Operations of our Minds are above 
theirs. But what is there ſo much as 
pretended in this Caſe? We ſee a re- 
markable Difference in Animals above 
Plants, for they have Organs for Senſe 
and Motion, which the other want ; 
and fo we plainly diſcern a Difference 
in one kind from the other. I fee no 
Reaſon why we ſhould not allow pro- 
| Fa Senſation to Brutes, and ſuch a 
Perception as depends upon inward 


Senſe; and they dag ſuch 10 ſtrokes 


of 
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of Imagination, as go beyond any meer 
Mechaniſm ; but when we have yield- 
ed this, we find them to fall extremely 
ſhort of thoſe intellectual Operations, 
which all Mankind ( who have their 
Senſes) do find within themſelves. 
Now we can find no ſuch Organs in 
t them fitted for ſuch Actings which are 
-confeſſed to be ſuperiour to thoſe in 
f W meer ſenſitive Beings. But if theſe de- 
d pended upon the Body only, there 
n Þ muſt be ſuch peculiar Organs for them, 
which muſt be as much above thoſe of 
le Senſe.as theſe are above the Mechaniſm 
ic of Plants. And if there be not any ma- 
e terial Principle in us which is capable 
25 of producing ſuch things, then there 
1 WY muſt be ſomething immaterial which 
ve doth it. 
as Let us now conſider thoſe Acts in our 
e· ſelves of which there appears ſome Re- 
ve M ſemblance in Brutes, and we ſhall find 
ſe the Difference ſo great, that they can- 
t; not be performed without a higher 
cc Principle than is in them. As for in- 
no ſtance, we diſcern the Effects of the 
o- | Impreſſion of outward Objects upon 
'a their Senſes, and the Remainder of 
rd thoſe Impreſſions in a Remembrance of 
es | them; which we may call Memory; 
"ET but 
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but how far-ſhort doth that fall of 
thoſe Thoughts in Mankind, which 
ran back to things that are paſt? 
Thoſe in Brutes are chiefly as to ſom? 
ſenfible Evil they have felt, which 
leaves a deep Impreſſion upon them ; 
and makes them ready to revenge it 
upon thoſe who did it; and by Cu- 
ſtom they become eaſie and tractable 
to thoſe they have received kind Uſage 
from. But what are «heſe things to 
the wonderful Effects of Memory in 
Mankind? Which relates not barely 
to ſenſible things; but ſuch as depend 
only upon the Underſtanding ; as the 
Senſe of their good and bad Actions, 
whoſe Nature depends ſo much upon 
the Conſent of the Will of Which they 
can have no Impreſſion from without. 
As the Remembrance of wilful Sins 
committed at the Diſtance of many 
Years; as of Murther, Adultery, Gt. 
A Man's Conſcience retains not only 
the Memory of the Facts themſelves, 
but of the moſt aggravating Circum- 
ſtances of them; and ſuch as depend 
upon the Deliberation of the Mind, 
and Conſent of the Will to the com- 
mitting of them. Now what Traces 
of the Brain, can theſe Moral Circum- 
| | ſtances 
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ſtances remain in ſo long and come as 
| freſh into a Sinner's Remembrance, as 
if the Sins were committed but Yeſter- 


Conſcience, when it is touched with 


) 

1 Þ rences of Actions to fink fo deep in- 

1 to the Minds of Men? All the Art 
and Force in the World cannot make 


any Impreſſion of the Moral Differen- 
ces of Actions upon Brutes: Some na- 
| 


tural Inſtincts and Averſions they 
have, which they keep up; as being 
planted in them by their Maker, as 
tending to their Good, 1. e. to their 
! Wl Safety and Preſervation from Danger. 
But it is impoſſible to make them ſenſi- 


the Rewards and Puniſhments which 
nd depend upon them. 


& But ſet this aſide, what a wonderful 


thing is the Memory of Man with re- 


a due Apprelhenſion of the Guilt of 
them? It may be ſaid, that it was a 
very deep Impreſſion at firſt which 
| made it laſt ſo long. Suppoſe it were 
ſo, yet how came the Moral Diffe- 


ſpe& to the numberleſs variety of Ob- 
js, which may be brought out of 
that great Abyſs, in which they Coon 
IS wn ” been 
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day? How quick and lively is the 
Senſe of former Sins upon a Man's 


Wa ble of Moral Good and Evil; or of 
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out Diſturbance or Defacing one ano- 


ther. I do not ſay, this Faculty is e- 
qual in all; for ſome have greater Ca- 


wonderful in thoſe who complain moſt 
of the Defect of it. > 


the Actions of many Years paſt, in the 


Even frivolous things, though at fo 


things of far greater Conſequence, 


were nothing but decaying Senſe , as 


been ſo long ſtored up; and yet with- 


pacities, more Attention of Mind, eaſi- 
er Ways of ſorting and recolleCting 
their Thoughts than others. But! ſay, 
that the Faculty of Remembrance is 


Who is there that cannot remember 
Days of their Vanity and Childhood? 


great a diſtance, are often freſh in the 
Memories of thoſe who forget many 


Whence doth this come? If Memory 


ſome have imagined, it would be im- 
poſſible to give an Account how old 
Men come to remember the Paſlages ot 
their Youth ſo exactly as they often 
do. So very falle is that Saying, That 
when we would expreſs the decay, and 
frenifie that the Senſe is fading, old, and 
| paſt, it is called Memory. No ; Me- 
mory is a freſh and lively Repreſentati- 


on of a thing long ſince paſt, as if it 


were but newly done; and decayin 
8 ” Senſe 
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Senſe is rather Dulneſs and Proneneſs to 


Forgetfulneſs than Memory. For how 
eaſily can many Men call to mind the 
very minute Circumſtances of Actions 
done by them at zo, or 40, or 50 Years 
diſtance? Where hath the Impreſſion 
of theſe things been preſerved all this 
while 2 Was it meerly in the Imagina- 
tion from the Impreſſion of Corporeal 


Objects? I do not deny that it began ſo _ 
| at firſt; for it could not otherwiſe get 


into our Minds, becauſe it relates's to 


External Objects; but the Imagination 


could never keep an Impreſſion ſo long, 


becauſe of the continual variety of new 


Impreſſions; which muſt deface the 
former. 

That there is a remaining Impref- 
on within us 1s evident ; for elſe there 


could be no ſuch thing as Memory; 
but how that continues, and how it is 


revived is a thing which the more Men 
have ſearched into, the more they have 
been entangled and confounded. If in 


a Philoſophical Age none had ever at- 


tempted to have explained theſe things 
in a mechanical manner, there would 


have remained a Suſpicion in Men's 
Minds, that it any Perſons who under- 
ſtood Mechanical Flofophy had ſet 


them- 
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4 tthemſelves to it, they would have 
found out à ſatisfactory Account of 
theſe Matters. But it hath fallen out 
quite otherwiſe; for all that have un- 
0 1 it in that manner have been 
miſerably foiled in it; and have given 
ſuch a mean and trifling Account of 
them, that they have very much con- 
firmed the Belief of an Immaterial Frin- 
ciple within us, although the manner 
of its Union with the Body and Ope- 
_ rations in it are above our preſent Ca- 
pacity to comprehend. Neither the 
Temper of the Brain, nor the Courſe of 
the Spirits through the ſeveral Pores 
of it can give any tolerable Reaſon, 
how wecome to recover a former Idea, 
and to be able to judge that it hath been 
there before. It is plain, it cannot be the 
1 Object without us; for that is ſuppo- 
1 ſed to be long ſince paſt and gone; it Ne 
3 can be no natural Courſe of the Spirits, I v 
for then all former Impreſſions would I ſ 
return in their Courſe and Order; but Na 
there muſt be a Superiour Faculty which 1 
both preſerves and recovers paſt Ideas Iii 
within us. And this is that we call an II 
ſ 
[ 
1 


1 
1 
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; Intellectual Memory 5 which ; 15 not 
confined to the Impreſſions of Imagina- 
tion; but extends it ſelf to all kinds 

ple ng 3 


* Wand ſorts of things, and reaches to | 
f WM things long fince paſt, and repreſents 
t chem with the Moral Circumſtances 
of them, as if they were but newly 
— oe non et 
II. But this is not all which the 
i © Power of Thinking extends to; for, it 
reaches to the Nature and Reaſons of 
- Þ Things ; which goes beyond the bare 
r IF Impreſſions which the Objects of Senſe 
do make upon us. None can deny that 
- © we have a Power of ſorting and com- 
e paring ſeveral Beings with one ano- 
ther ſo as to find out wherein they a- 
'S WW gree and wherein they differ from each 
„ other; which Power of Abſtracting 
2, can never be ſaid to be derived from 
n the Objects themſelves; for they are 
e WW Particulars, and no general Notions 
can ariſe from them, but they muſt 
it W come from the Soul it ſelf; which 
s, views and compares the ſeveral Repre- 
d ſentations and from thence forms its 
ut abſtracted Notions concerning them. 
h And as it conſiders and compares Be- 
sings together, ſo it ſearches into the 
in Reaſons and final Cauſes of them. Theſe 
ot ſome have called, the Fidtions of our Spineſ. Op. 
a- Brains; but if our Underſtandings be p.16. 
Is nothing but Modes of Matter, how 

CET Tn, e 
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came ſuch Fickions into them? But they 
go about to prove there can be no ſich 
things as final Cauſes. ' What do they 
undertake to' prove by Reaſon, if we 


have no Underſtanding nor freedom c of 
Judgment : „ 


And therefore ſuch Men have no N 


Reaſon to be regarded, becaufe they 
contradict themſelves, by firſt 0 
ſing us to have no Underſtanding, and 
then going about to convince us by 
Reaſon, which mult va that we 
have. 

There are two chief Arguments 
which they inſiſt upon, which are both 
very unreaſonable. 

1. The unſuitableneſs of chem to the 
Dir ine Nature. 

2. The different Opinions of Man- 
kind concerning them. 

1. They ſay they are unſuitable to the 
Divine Nature. And why ſo? Becauſe 
forſooth, they make God an imperfet 
Agent, becauſe he aoth things for an End 
which ſhews that he wants fomething which 
he neceſſarily deſires. I his is a very 
weak and fooliſh Reaſon, becauſe eve- 
ry wiſe Agent acts for an End, becauſe 
it is moſt agreeable to Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs o to do. As a Father Al 
51 the 
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the good of his Children, a Maſter for 
the good of his Family, and a Prince 
for the good of his People. And it 
doth not Argue an Imper fect Agent, but 
a greater degree of Perfection to act for 
che good of thoſe who depend upon 
o him. God doth not need us, but we 
1 | (continually ſtand in need of the Sup- 
„lies of his Grace and Goodneſs; and 
4 [it is the Glory of God to do g00d to 
his Creatures, in ſuch a manner as is 
moſt agrecable to his Infinite Wiſ- 
dom. 

ts 8 2. But Mankind are not agreed aint 
th bat ig good for them. And what fol- 
lows, 5 that they are not ſo Wiſe as 
they ſhould be? but that the far greateſt 
part of them are very humorſome and 
fanciful Beings, which purſue their vain 
Imaginations and ſenſual Inclinations | 
vichout regard to their true and real 
ood. But the true End and proper 


7 Nood of Mankind remains ſtill the ſame, 
1d, Peing founded in the Reaſon of things 
ich Ead not depending upon Mens Imagi- 
ry ations, 


And this is that which thi Thoughts ; 
dt Men may be and ought tobe chieffy 
mployed about; not about what Men 
ommonly fancy andeſteem; nor about 
5 What 


1 
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what they ſee others purſue, but why 
is moſt proper and agreeable to ther) 
_ reaſonable Deſires and what tends mof - 
| 


of it; and ſuch kind of Thoughts 2M? 


which go beyond this World and pier 


tion to him, and the Means which ten 


our Eternal Happineſs. Such Medit 


to make them happy. Our Though? 
have a vaſt compaſs with reſpect to t 


viſible World, to ſearch into the Rea 


ſons and Naturesof all the ſeveral pars ( 


gues ſomething in our Minds above thi 
viſible World; but thoſe Thought 


into the Heavenly State are the mol 
Spiritual both in their Nature and DeſW 
ſign, and do tend moſt to the real Pe 
tection of our Beings. I mean, fuci 
Thoughts which are imployed abou 
the Author of our Beings, and our Rel: 


tothe Enjoyment of him; theſe are oi 
beſt and moſt uſeful Thoughts, and al 
Minds are never in better temper, tha 
when we can draw them off from th 
Scene of things and imploy them abc 


tions both diſcover the Spiritual Natur 
of our Souls, and make them much mo 
ſo by the Exerciſe of them. 

III. I confider the Pleaſure that 
tends the Exerciſe of our Though 
This is a ſort of Pleaſure which thin 
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ing Men are not much envy d for; but 
yet it is ſuch as gives them far greater 
ſatisfaction than others find in the pur- 
ſuit of ſenſual Delights. I grant, that 
it is not alike to all Perſons, nor tothe 
ſame Perſons at all times, for there are 
[ſome Circumſtances both as to Mind 
and Body, which tend to the promo- 
ting of it, which are not always at our 
command. But if the Mind be free, 
and compoſed, and fixed upon ſuch 
Objects which can make no Impreſſion 
Jon our Senſes, yet when it is engaged 
in them, it delights in the very Purſuit 
after Truth, although at preſent it 
ſeems out of its reach; but as long as it 
has the true Scent of it, it runs on with 
Pleaſure, and in. hopes to attain it at 
laſt, it becomes reſtleſs and unwearied 
in the Purſuit after it. What Diſſatiſ- 
faction is it to be taken off, although it 
e to attend to the Neceſſities of Natu- 
nl Refreſhments. We are told ſome 
have been ſo intent upon their Specu- 
ations that they have ſpent Days and 
ights in them without Interruption ; 
and thought not thoſe their Friends 
ho diſturbed them. And theſe have 
been thought Men of a deeper Reaſon 
nd profounder Speculations than o- 
| ES thers : 
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which ſhews, that the Soul hath greal 


give it its due Liberty and Incourage 
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thers: And what was it theſe Men 
thoughts were entertained with all that 


time? Was all this nothing but the ef. 


fects of a ſtrong Imagination? When 


Archimedes was purſuing his Demon. 


6 
c 
\ 
ſtrations and forgot his Danger; how 
came his Mind to be ſo taken up? Did © 
he not know the City was beſieged, and 
in danger of being loſt? No doubt he 
v 

f 


did : But having done all the Service 
he could, he betakes himſelf to the En- 
tertainment of his Mind as the only { 


Satisfaction he had left; and while he © 


was in that Imployment he loſt his Life. 


for he did not think it worth his whit t 
to quit one to preſerve the other. Id, 
not go about to juſtifie ſuch a Regard: 
leſneſs of Life; {wy I only mention i 


to ſhew that Men of the greateſt Mind 
have underſtood more of the Pleaſur 
of Contemplation than other Men; 


Pleaſures of its own; and althoug 
Men come far ſhort of ſuch oreat Minds 
yet there is ſomething ſo great in the 
Mind of every Man, that if he wil 


ment. it will find not only an Imploy 


ment but a Pleaſure and Satisfaction i ſer 


its own Thoughts. So it is in all En 
quirie 
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quiries after Truth and real Knowledge; 
but eſpecially in that which is of the 
greateſt Concernment of all others, 
which is that which relates to our fu- 
ture Happineſs. But that which gives 
the greateſt Check in this Caſe, is, a ſe- 
cret miſtruſt Men have of themſelves 
as to their own Preparations for it; 
which in thoſe who are good, ariſes 
from {ome miſunderſtandings of them- 
au (Elves, or of the Goſpel ; or for want 
ge of due Apprehenſions of the Grace and 
e Mercy of God. But however, theſe 
ir thoughts do tend to beget in us the trueſt 
dof and moſt valuable Pleaſure of our Minds. 

IV. The next thing I obſerve as to 
our Thoughts is the Power in them to 
correct the Errors of Imagination. 
Which are ſo many and ſo violent that 
were there not a ſuperiour Faculty in 
us to correct them, there could be no 
ſuch thing as true Knowledge, or rea- 
ſonable Converſation among Mankind. 
For what Knowledge could there be, 
if we were to judge of the Nature of 
things by the Force of Imagination; 
which takes in things as they are repre- 
ſented by the Senſes; and ſo the Sun 
and Stars muſt be thought no bigger 
than they appear. Yet the moſt In- 

„ telligent 


ger than the Earth 3 and the fixed Stars 


ference between Reaſon and Imaginati. 
oz? How come we to think other- 
wiſe of things than as they are repre- 


In Sleep : but when a Man is awake he 
things than he did in his Sleep: Whenc: 
_ doth this come? Is it that Imagination 
which compares theſe Imaginations to 


Difference between them and other: 


( the true Happineſs | 
telligent and Inquiſitive Men, by their 
Reaſon and Obſervations, have con- 
cluded the Sun to be 160 times big- 


which ſeem ſo little to us, to be 109 
times bigger; what makes ſo vaſt a dif. 


ſented by our Senſes? but we know that 
Imagination left to it (elf, it is a wild 
roving incoherent. thing; as we find 


perceives the Errors and Extravagancies 
of Dreams, and judges otherwiſe of 


awake is ſo much wiſer than when we 
ſleep ? No certainly: That of it ſelf i 
as blind and unfit to judge at all times; 
but there is a ſuperiour Faculty in u 


gether, and finds out thoſe which ar 
Conſiſtent and Reaſonable, and puts: 


And when we are awake, Imaginatioſ Mi 
is always reſtleſs, and thouſands is: 
Fancies come into the Heads of Meng thi 
which are not allowed, but are chech Sag 
ed and reſtrained by what we call Jude 

255 mer 
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ent and Diſcretion. For all Man- 
ir {kind would be thought diſtracted, if 


n- they did ſpeak to one another what- 
yer comes into their Heads; 7. e. 


hate ver paſſes in their Imaginations 
0) Nas I have before obſerved:) But we 


if. Wind all Perſons have a Power over 
ti themſelves ſo far at leaſt (if they are 
e-MWnot under the Power of a Diſtemper) 
re. Nas to keep from uttering the Extrava- 
nat Woant Rovings of their Fancies. But 
110 Wthat is not all, but by Reaſon and Con- 
ing ſderation they may abate the Force 
be and rectifie the Miſtakes of them; 
cis whereby they are enabled to think as 
os well as to ſpeak conſiſtently. And we 
nee are able to judge of anothers Diſcourſe, 
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ion whether it be cokerent, rational and 1 
pertinent or not ; but if there were no- | 
thing above Imagination in us, we iq 
could neither talk ſenſibly to one ano- L 
ther in a continued Speech; nor un- | 
derſtand one anothers Meanings in diffe- 3 
rent Languages; nor be able to judge i 
of true Reaſon when we heard it. The þ 
manner of conveying the Senſe of our | 
Minds to others: by Speech or Writing | 
is an extraordinary Inſtance of ſome- ' 
thing in Mankind far above the utmoſt | 
dagacity and Ingenuity of the Creatures | 

| T 4 below | 
| it 
| 
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ter and Motion, 
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below us; and ſhew that the Reaſon 
and Underſtanding of Mankind do ar- 
gue a Diviner and Nobler Principle in 


. 4 
„ 


us, than can ever 
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Then Simon Peter ſaid unto him Lord 
to whom ſhall we go? Thou 2 the 
Words of Eternal Life. | 


l. 1 Am now to conſider another _ 


Power which we cannot but 
find in our ſelves; which is, of 
comparing our 'T houghts one with a- 
nother, 
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nother, and then judging according to 


that Reaſon which appears beſt to us, 
We find great variety of Objects pre- 


ſented to us, and We are not determi- 


ned by the firſt view of things; but it 


is in our Power to examine and com- 
pare them with each other, and to 
prefer what we judge to be beſt. Which 
is a thing far above the Power of Mat- 
ter to do: 


There are two things eſpecially of 


greateſt moment for us t compare and 


to judge by; and thoſe are, 


1. The Difference between Real and 
Apparent Good. 

2. The Balance between Preſent and 
Future _—_— 

On theſe two depends alt—the- Wit 


dom of our Choice, and both theſe can- 


not be denied to be within the Power of 


our Faculties; or elſe we muſt be fa- 
tally determined without any real 
Choice. This indeed is the main ſup- 


port of Atheiſm and Irreligion in our 
Age; and the moſt ſtudied Advocates 


for it are run to this as their laſt Re- 


fuge; . That there is an Eternal Se- 
Ties of Cauſes, by which the Actions 
of Men are r although they 


believe themſelves to be free at the ſame 


Thon time; z 
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„time; becauſe they find no Force or 

_ | Violence upon themſelves ; altho' they 

are really no more free than a Stone 

t which falls down without any thing to Spinc. xp. 

© ſtopits pallage. This being ſo funda- 2. 584 

o & mental a Part of the Myſtery of Iniquity 

in our Age muſt be more carefully exa- 

._ © mined; but without running into thoſe. 
| Diſputes which ſuppoſe God a volun- 

e tary Agent, and who is at liberty to 

4 Þ give ſuch Meaſures of Grace, as he 

FF thinks fit in order to the Happineſs of 

d his Creatures. It is taken for granted, 
that Mankind do believe themſelves to 

d be free; but if they be not, how came 
they to think themſelves to be ſo? 

What Series of Cauſes hath ever deter- 

1- | mined them to think ſo much other- 

of Þ wiſe of themſelves than really they are? 

1- They may as well deny that they do 

al think; for they have nothing but ſuch | 

pa Perception of it as they have of their 

ir Freedom, for they know that they 

os think no otherwiſe, but that when you 

e- tell them what thinking is, they do 

-. | perceive ſuch a thing in themſelves ; 

ns | and the like Evidence they have of the 

Freedom of their Thoughts. If you 

ne bid them think of ſuch a thing, they 

; tell you they do it: If you bid them 
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to think of another thing they as readi. 
ly anſwer that they do that too; al- 


though theſe things be as remote from 
.. each other as the two Poles; and as lit- 
tle alike, as a Sun-dial and a Ship: 


Try them in what you pleaſe, they 
will tell you, they can think of what- 
ever you will, that they can frame any 


Idea of; but how come they to turn 


their Minds from one Object to ano- 


ther, if they have no ſuch thing as an 
Internal Freedom of thinking? Whence 
come Men to change their Thoughts 


ſo ſuddenly, {o accidentally upon ano- 
ther's deſire, or their own motion? 
So that nothing can be more evident 


to the inward Senſe and common Ex- 


perience of Mankind, than ſuch a Free- 


dom of Thoughts is. And if we can- 


not be certain of this, how is it poſli- 
ble for us to be ſenſible of any thing 


They may as well argue Men out of 


all their inward Perceptions as out of 
this; nay, they may with as good a 


Grace and as much Reaſon perſwade 


them out of all their Senſes; and that 


they fancy that they hear, and ſee, and 


taſt, and ſmell, and feel when they do 


not, but are impoſed upon by ſome- 
thing which ſeems to be Senſe but 15 


LI 
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not, For they imagine, that by their 
Senſes they have a Perception of things 
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in the Objects which they have not ; 


but only of ſome things, which they 
know not what to make of, which they 
find within themſelves; and therefore 
| Senſe is a meer Illuſion 3 but for all 


this, Men will believe their Senſes and 


| judge by them in due Circumſtances, let 
Men frame what Hypothelis in Philo- 
ſophy they pleaſe concerning them. 
And why ſhould they not believe them- 
ſelves to be free, when they have plain 
| Internal Evidence from their own Per- 
| .ception, that they are ſo; and no E- 
| vidence to prove that they are not ſo? 
For, all the Proof offered falls far 
| ſhort of any Evidence, and bears no 


weight againſt the Proof to the con- 
traryʒ which it ought in common Rea- 


| fon to do. But ſuppoſing the Proof 


were good, how can they ever hope 
to convince any one of another Opi- 
nion, if their own be true? For if 


Men have no freedom of Thoughts, 
then they are fatally determined by an 


unknown Series of Cauſes; and if they 
are ſo, then how can their Opinions 
be changed ? And if they cannot, to 
what purpole do they go about to ar- 

gue 
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gue them out of them? But this very 


way of proving ſhews that they do not 


believe what they aſſert; for then no 


Proof can have any force; as it is a 


rational Argument. For that ſuppoſes 
that Men do govern themſelves by 


Reaſon, which this Opinion utterly 
 overthrows. And if it were true, Rea- 
ſon and Argument would be the moſt 


uſeleſs and impertinent things in the 


World; if our Thoughts were antece- 


dently determined by a Series of Cauſes 
which had no Reaſon in them. And 


if fo, then every Man muſt think as 
he doth, becauſe he can think no other- 


wiſe; and what a ſenſeleſs and fooliſh 


thing is it to go about to convince 


Mankind, or to alter their Opinions in 


theſe Matters? 0 

But ſuppoſe they do allow ſome free- 
dom of Thoughts, but deny any ſuch 
thing as freedom of Choice; I ſay, the 
ſame Arguments from inward Percepti- 


on and the common Senſe of Mankind 
ſtill holds; and that ſo much ſtronger, 


becauſe Men cannot ſhake it off when 
they would gladly do it, to eaſe them- 


{elves of the Torment of their own 


Minds, from their wilful Sins. How 


fain would many believe this if they 


could? 
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could? How ready would they be to 


turn off the Guilt of their Sin upon 
an unavoidable Train of Cauſes? But 
all this will not do; for the Conſci- 
| onſneſs to themſelves of their own. 
Wilfulneſs in committing their Sins, 
| makes all theſe Pretences of a fatal Ne- 
ceſſity, add very little to their Com- 
fort. And if it were true, Mankind 
muſt be the moſt unhappy Creaturesin 
| the World; to be fey 
to do very al things, and yet to tor- 
ment themſelves - with the Thoughts 
| that they did them freely. 


But there is ſomething yet farther to 


| be aid, viz. that this Principle over- 
| throws all the Grounds, not only of 
| Religion and Morality, but of Civil 
| Juſtice in the World. For, all Man- 
| kind are agreed, that the Juſtice of Pu- 
| niſhment depends upon a wilful Tranſ- 
greſſion of the Law; and therefore ſo 
great a Difference is put between Acts 
committed wilfully, and with Delibe- 


ration ; and ſuch as Men fall into by 


Chance or Neceſſity, without any ſet 


Purpoſe or Deſign. But if all Actions 


of Men are under the fame Chain of 


Cauſes, which makes them neceſſary, 


then the very Foundation of ſuch a 
Di- 


 determin'd_ 
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Diſtinction is taken away z and Men 
are no more juſtly condemned for wil- 
ful Murther, than for an accidental 


Miſchief. And although they may 


ſay, the Event is at neceſſary as the 


Ad; yet that is no Anſwer; for that 


doth not ſhew it to be a Juſt Puniſh: 
ment, which relates to the wilful Com- 
miſſion of the Fault. If it be ſaid zhat 
they are juſily puniſhed, becauſe they 
thought themſelves free; that gives 2 
ſad Account of Juſtice ; for 1t makes 
Men to deſerve Puniſhment only be— 


cauſe they are ſuch Fools to believe 


themſelves free, when they were not. 
But this is as much as ſo bad a Cauſe 
will bear; and it is far enough from 


being any thing like Evidence againſt 


the common Senſe and Experience of 
Mankind. = 
Having thus far cleared the main 
Foundation as to our Choice; I now 
come to conſider the chief Particulars 
which relate to it. And thoſe are as 
I {aid, to compare and judge of the Dif- 
ference of Real and Apparent Good : 
And to balance prefent and future 


Good; in Order to our Choice. And 
in theſe two lies the Exerciſe and Bu- 


ſineſs of our Thoughts, with reſped 
3 
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to our Happineſs, to find out that 
| which is the True and Real Valuable 
| Gord; and which alone is capable of 
making our Souls for ever happy. 
| Theſe are things which above all o- 
| thers we are bound to enquire after 
| becauſe we are moſt apt to be decei- 

ved about them; and a Miſtake here is 

fundamental indeed. But that our 
souls are capable of comparing and 
| judging in this Caſe, appears, becauſe 
they are moſt proper to judge what is 
| moſt ſuitable and agrecable to them- 
| ſelves, and anſwers belt to their moſt 
teaſonable Deſires ; and what is defe- 
| ive and what not, with reſpect either 
to the Perfection or Continuance of 
our Good. So that whatever Good 
is capable of making us happy, muſt 
be ſuirable both to the Nature and De- 
| ſires of our Souls, ſo conlequently it 
| muſt-be both a Spiritual and a Perfect 
Good; for leſs than that cannot an- 
ſwer their Capacities and Deſires. But 
becauſe there is ſo much Difference be- 
| tween our Preſent and Future State and 
| the Deſire of our Bodies and Souls; 


therefore we muſt enquire into theſe 
two things. | 


II 1. What 
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preſent State; which God hath placed 
us in here. 


torment our ſelves, (for that were for 


ſelves) but that we might ſerve him 
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1. What Good is moſt ſuitable to 
T 
2. What is moſt ſuitable to the Na. 
ture of our Souls and Future State. 

1, What Godd is moſt ſuitable to oy 


For ſince God ſent us into 
the World, not with a Deſign to tor- 
ment us here; (for that were to make 
it a Hell to ns; ) nor that we ſhould 


us to make it a kind of Hell to our 


in this World, ſo as to be fitted for. 
Happineſs in another World. And this 
being the Deſign of Providence, our 
beſt way of judging what is moſt pro- 
per for us to deſire here, is to confide! 
what is moſt agreeable to the End of 
ſerving God here. And this gives: 
reaſonable Allowance to all ſuch De- 
fires as extend no farther than ſuch 
Conveniencies of | ife, as tend to make 
us ſerve God with more Freedom and 
Chearfulneſs, and give us Opportunt 
ties of doing more Good in the World 
And ſo far as theſe things tend to ſo 
good an End, they are deſirable ; and 
therefore, it can be no fault in us to 
deſire them, or to be pleaſed with ay 
os In. 


ben Ac. 
to 


Ia 


had Ends, no doubt theſe Deſires are 
ooliſh and ſinful ; and if we ſuffer our 
ſelves to be tranſported with them, ſo 
vs to place our Happineſs in them, this 
s 2 din which is inconſiſtent with the 
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7 akes them guilty of a moſt dangerous 


« tofſÞrour. For it implies that if they 
Wie them for the Zficient Carfes, they 
1 2 make 


thief Ends. And it is a good Argu- 
ment againſt too much Love of the 


be the Cauſes of any true Good to us; be- 


ler whether the Pleaſures of our Senſes 
riſe from external Objects, as only the 
Vecaſrons, and not as the efficient Canſes 
bt them. For which way ſoever they 


he Temptations as great, and the 


y hard to convince Mankind that the 
Dbjects we converſe with by our Sen- 
do not produce thoſe Pleaſures 
hich ariſe from our Converſation 


Love of God; for we cannot have two 


things of this World, that they cannot 


in of as high a Nature; and it is ve- 


fauſe all the Pleaſures of this World 
annot amount to any real Good that 
fan give any ſatisfaction to our Minds; 
but I think it not at all material to conſi- 


tome, the Pleaſures are the ſame, and 


ith them; and yet this Hypotheſes 
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ndeed, if we deſire them for mean and 


for it makes the fundamental Difference 
of the Good and Bad to depend up 


Evidence, and which tends to the ove: 
throw of all the Foundations of God! 


fures we enjoy by them; muſt it fo 


united to them as the Canſes of her Good 
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make them the Authors of Real Good 1 J 
them, and tbnſequently place theſe: 
Happineſs in them; which is a mol 
abſurd and unreaſonable Conſequenc 


an Opinion which hath no manner d 


* 


and Evil. Suppoſe a Man doth beliet 
that the things of this World are t! 
immediate Efficient Cauſes of the Pl 


low from hence, that his Soul muſth 


and conſequently place his Happine/ 
in them? May not one love God as tl 
only Foundation of his true Happine!s 
and yet look on the Creatures as ti 
true immediate Canſes of thoſe Plz 
fures we enjoy by them? If it bend 
to be ſuppoſed, then ſuch an Opinio 
muſt be inconſiſtent with the true Lo 
of God, and what then will becomec 
all that are not the Diſciples of a ve! 
modern Philoſopher. But if Perſo 


may truly love God with the OId Off p 
nion; then what doth ſuch an Opit 

on fignifie ; unleſs the Tempers of Vin a 
Minds could be alter'd by New Opin Q 
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ong in Philoſophy? May not one en- 
ertain this Hypotheſis, and yet conti- 
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pus as ever? May not another deny 
Ungodlineſs and Worldly Luſts, and 
love God above all things, and yet 
continue in his Old Opinion about 
Itheſe Matters: 2 What then doth the 
Change of his Opinion ſignifie to his 
lierhreal Happineſs? It may be ſaid, That 
> thWthis ig the moſt effectiail Argument to cou- 
Pie vince Mankind of the Vanity of loving 
fois World, when theſe things cannot 
iſt H produce any real Good to us, but are on- 
7001 ly Occaſtons of the Plegſures we have by 
me them. 

th; lam ſo far from chinking it the * 
nel Efectual Argument, that I queſtion whe- 
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nue as vain and ſenſual and voluptu- 


5s ticker it be any at all; and whether it 


Pla doth not tend more the other way. 
x n For when Men are told they muſt not 
iniolove the Pleaſures of this World; and 
LoWthe Argument uſed is, Becauſe they are 
mec 
1 vel 
er{01 
405 
pin 
Viet 
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to argue on che other f de in a far more 
plauſible Manner? 
1. That it is confeſſed that there is 


Queſtion is, whether the Objects of 
U 3 e e 


not the Efficient Canſes of any real Good 
to Mankind ; how ready will Men be 


2 Real Good in theſe things; and the 


F 
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HSGenſe are the Efficient Canſes, or only 
the Occaſions of them. Let that be zz 
it will, faith a voluptuous Man, and 
let the Philoſophers diſpute it out; it 
is enough for my purpoſe that theſc 
are confeſſed to be a Real Good; which 
before, would not be allowed to us 
For we were uſed to be told, that theyÞ1 
were only ſeeming Good, and that we, 
were deceived, if we took them for 
ny thing elſe; that nothing could b: 
a real Good, but what was according f 
to the Principles of Reaſon and Vir 
tue; what was Praiſe worthy, and ten- 
ded to promote the true Happineſs oi e 
Mankind: But now it ſeems the Plea- h 
ſures of Senſes are owned to be a true 
and real Good, as they are agreeable 
to Natural Inclinations. But it is ſaid ( 
that by Real Good in this Senſe, no- 
thing is meant but what is converrentl , 
2 

t 

T 


and uſeful, and not that which really ani 

truly does us good, or is the Efficient 
Cauſe of Pleaſure to us, Which doth 
not at all clear the Matter; for then i 
follows that all thoſe who believe the 

Efficiency of ſecond Cauſes muſt tak: 
theſe for a True and Real Good. 

2. They deſire no better Ground to: 
proceed upon than to have this Fog 


auſes be not efficient and not meerly 
occaſional Cauſes as to the Good we 


5 


1. They have the Conſent of all 


Mankind, Philoſophers and others, till 
of late this Notion hath been ſtarted 
y a thinking Man upon the Principles 
of the New Philoſophy ; and it is 
founded more upon Imagination than 
Reaſon. Bur if it be of ſuch ill Con- 
ſequence to allow the Efficiency of ſe- 
| cond Cauſes, as to our Good; what 
becomes of all thoſe who did take them 
for true Cauſes, and not meer Occaſi- 
ons? Did they miſtake as to their true 
Good ; and attributed that to Crea- 


tures which belonged only to Cod, 


do receive by them. And it is very 
dangerous to put Points of ſuch great 
[Conſequence upon ſuch a doubtful and 
uncertain Iſſuc. 


and ſo were guilty of Idolatry, and of : 


a great and fundamental Errour as to 


the Objeck of Happineſs ? If it were 


no ſuch dangerous Errour in them, it 
is to be hoped, it is not ſo in any now; 
unleſs more convincing Reaſons were 
produced for it. 


2. This appears to be a meer preca- 


rious Hypetheſis not founded on any 
5 evident 
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put upon that Iſſue, whether ſecond 
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EL Reaſon, but arbitrary Suppo- 
ſitions. The firſt Ground of it, which 
I have obſerved, is a ſaying of Des 


Carteſ Ep. Cartes, That all Motion comes immedi. 


oo ately from God, and that it 1s a Modein 


Matter, but not in God; but he was 
unwilling to ſpeak out, for fear he 


ſhould be thought to make God the Soul of 
_ the World. From hence one of his Diſci- 


ples in ſeveral of his Writings, carried 
it ſo far, as to aſſert that no ſecond 
Cauſes did really produce any Effect, 


in us as to our Senſation ; but that God 


upon the Motion of External Objects 


did immediately cauſe thoſe Ideas which 

we find in our ſelves, which is truly 
to make God the Soul of the World. 
For how can he be more ſo, than if he 
be the immediate Cauſe of all our Sen- 


ſations? Which ſeems to attribute 
great Honour to God, but in Truth 
ſubverts the Order of Cauſes which he 


Hath ſettled in the W orld ; and makes 
him the immediate Cauſe of” the ores 


teſt Diſorders i in it, which ariſe from 
thoſe ſenſual ! ſeaſüre 8, Of which he 1s 
made the ſole efficient Cauſe; which 


none can pretend to be for his Ho- 
nour. 


3. This 
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3. This Opinion doth not at all A- 
gree with the great Variety and Diffe- 
rence of Cauſes which are in the World. 
As we ſee in the different Organs of 


producing different Effects: Which is 


of what immediately concerns God's 


Honour and our Happineſs, never gives 


the leaſt Intimation againſt the Efficacy 
of Second Cauſes; but all along ſuppo- 


on ſuch Duties, as imply our Depen- 
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our Senſes, which are framed with ſuch 
| Curioſity as is moſt ſuitable to the dif- 
| ferent Objects; and how can this agree 

with the infinite Wiſdom of God to 
| contrive the Organs of Sight and Hear- 
ing with ſuch a Suitableneſs as well as 
| Curioſity, as was moſt fitting to con- 
| vey the different Objeds in order to the 


all to little purpoſe if the Objects be 
only the Occaſional and not the Effici- 
| ent Cauſes ; for far leſs Contrivance 
| would have been ſufficient meerly to 
| have given occaſion for Ideas within 
| Us. 

J. The holy Scripture which gives 
us the trueſt and moſt certain Account 


| ſes them. It takes great care to aſſure us 
of a Divine Providence, and that all 
things are under the particular Care of 
that; and therefore puts Mankind up- 


dance 
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Ii Recher. Expreſſed by himſelf; That all the Mo- 


Le ele tions of our Souls either in Love or Feat 
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dance upon God, as the ſupreme Cauſe, 
but it ſtill ſuppoſes an Order of Cauſes 

eſtabliſhed in the World, and that all 
Creatures do act in their ſeveral places, 
but in a due Subordination to the firſt 
Cauſe. And this 15 not denied by the 
Afﬀertors of this new Doctrine; but 
they give aſtrange Anſwer to this; viz, 
| That the Scripture ſpeaks to the Capaci- 
ty of the Jews who were no Philoſophers, 
But it 15 obſerved by others, that the 
Scripture ſeems to attribute all to God 
and very little to Second Cauſes; and 
both theſe can never hold. But for what 
reaſon ſhould the Scripture comply in 
this matter with vulgar Opinions? 
Doth it not on all Occaſions aſſert and 
vindicate the true Honour of God a- 
gainſt all the falſe Opinions of Men? 
Dot it not in a particular manner take 
care to keep them from that which 
leads them to Idolatry 2 Now this 15 

the preſent Caſe. It is ſaid with Con- 
fidence enough even by M. himſelf, 
That the believing the Creatures to be 

Real Cauſes of the Good we find from 
them leads Men to Idolatry. For this 
Pere is his Notion of theſe Matters, as it 15 
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be due only to God; and that the Move- 
erte of our Bodies are determined by 
the Objects about us. And that it is the 
1 indiſpenſible Lam of God, that all the 


| Motions of our Souls are to be only to 


- im; from whence it follows, that if 

| they be applied to Creatures, we give 

| 7 them that Honour which belongs only to gecherche, 
„ 024, and that in Idolatry; and fo hel.6.c.8. 
e aalls it. From whence I infer, That if 


4 chis be really fo, it is moſt unreaſona- 
wy ble to ſuppoſe that the Scripture ſnould 
| comply with Idolaters, and not warn 


1 | Mankind of the danger of falling into 
it; when on all Occaſions, it doth. 


with ſuch a particular Force and Care 
diſſwade Mankind from it. 

| But this is a Point of too great Con- 

| ſequence not to be ſearched further in- 
to; for it may leave the Minds of Pi- 
| ous and Devout Perſons under great 
Perplexties ; when they are told, That 
any Movement of their Souls towards 
Creatures is Idolatry ; and they find it 
impoſlible in themſelves to prevent any 
ſuch Notions towards thoſe whom they 
think themſelves bound to love, as 
Friends, Relations and Neighbours ; 
and not with a meer Love of Benevolence. 
Therefore we muſt conſider what their 
W Kg 
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true Senſe is as to this matter, and 


how far it will hold, We may, fay they, 


love our Neighbours fo as to deſire or pro- 
cure any natural Good ta them; or as ca- 


pable of enjoying the true Good with us, 
but not as the Cauſes of any Good to us. 


And if we take Love for willing the uſe 


Fa thing, that they do not deny may 
be allowed to Creatures that are uſeful 
or convenient for us; and although 
they deny them to be loved as aur Goad, 
yet not that they may be ſought and uſed 
for our Good. But when they ſay, That 


Norris Ad. We are not to love the Creatures, they 


mean by it, the Soul's uniting it ſelf to 
any thing as its true Good, Beatifick Ob- 


JjeF, or the Cauſe of its Good or Happi- 


neſs: For God only and not the Crea- 
ture, is our true Good, Beatifick Objed, 
ond Efficient Canſe of our Happineſs. 
And this is that which we all ſay. 
Wherein then lies the Difference ? 
Why are Men condemned for not al- 
ſerting the Love of God as they ought 
to do? And for giving way too much 
to the Love of Creatures, and humour- 
ing the Natural Luſts of Men? Why 
are they charged with finding out fo 
many Shifts and Devices rather than 
rightly undergand this Duty-as to the 
BY: 8 b Love 
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Love of God, if after all they mean 
the ſame thing? Either they muſt con- 
denin others for falſe Notions about 
the Love of God, or themſelves in ma- 
king ſo much Noiſe, when there is no 


J EE ormnnon: 5: | 
But is there really no Difference? I 
am afraid there is a great one. And it 
lies in theſe things; . 
1. In deny ing a due ſubordinate Love 
to the Creatures; which according to 
this new Doctrine ay be uſed for our 
Good, but not loved as the Cauſes of any 
(ood tows, This will be beſt cleared 
by ſome Inſtances: As in the Caſe of 
Friendſhip between two Perſons con- 
tracted on a mutual Eſteem of each o- 
thers Vertues : Will they deny it to be 
lawful for Perſons to have a Love for 
one another, any farther than for 
Uſe and Comveniency as they ſerve for 
their Good? This is a very mean and 
falſe Notion of Friendſhip ; and ſucli as 
the generous Heathens extreamly deſpi- 
fed ; becauſe it is making themſelves 
the End of all Kindneſs to others; and 
to uſe them for their Good is but the ſame 
thing in other Terms. But if we may 
truely love a Perſon of excellent Qua- 
lities for the ſake of them; and take 
5 . Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure in Converſation with ſuch a I ;, 
one; is all this nothing but « Move- I 4 
ment of the Body without any of the ce 
Mind ? When all this Love is fuppo- . 
{ed to be grounded only on the Mind? Ih 
And it is the ſame Caſe in that Brot her- I 1 
Iy Love, which Chriſtianity ſo much I p 
requires; which is built on other Foun- IF 
dations than the nſing them for our Good. i; 
But this ſublime Notion ſeems to be d 
taken from mean and common things, as t 
the uſe of Fire and Cloathing when we are g 
cold; of Meat and Drink when our Appe- 7 
tites require them; We grant, that things Wl : 
defigned only for our Bodies are to be v 
uſed for that End; and that we ought it 
to love things ſuitably to thoſe Ends * 
which Providence deſigned them for. b 
But muſt we love our Friends, our Pa- d 
rents, our Children, our Benefactors, No 
only with ſuch a ſordid Love, as they u 
may be uſed for our Good? I know not a 
how far their Notion of the Love of ſi 
| God may ſeem to exalt that above the | y 
common pitch; but I am ſure this No- n 
tion of the Love of our Fellow-Crea- | te 
tures ſinks it below the juſt Meaſures of v 
_ Friendſhip and Natural Affection. For In 
is that to be founded only upon Dſeful- ¶ it 
eſs and Conveniency without any in- 
7 ward 
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ward Motion of our Souls towards 
them? This is a very ſtrange and unac- 
countable Doctrine; if it be to be un- 
derſtood as it is expreſſed. And it is 
hard to judge otherwiſe what their 
Meaning is. Here then lies the only 
| Difficulty, to ſhew what Love that is 
| which may be allowed to Creatures and 
is confiſtent with that Love which is 
| due only to God. Of which I ſhall 
treat more afterwards; but here I ſhall 
| 5 a brief Anſwer to it, and as clear- 
ly as I can. So far as any thing is deſiQ- 
table to us in our preſent State, ſo far 
we may give a proportionable Love to 
it. What ſupplies our neceſſary Wants, 
| we may not barely uſe if we have it, 
but we are taught to deſire it, as our 
| daily Bread; and Deſire is a Movement 
of the Soul. Whatever adds to the 
true Pleaſure of Life without breach of 
any Law of God, may be lawfully de- 
fired and enjoyed by us: For, other- 
wiſe that muſt be unlawful which is not 
made ſo by our Lawgiver. Whatever 
tends to promote the beſt Ends of Li- 
ving, the ſerving God, and doing Good, 
may be lawfully deſired by us; becauſe 
it is made good by the End and the 
T pL. 
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Nature of the thing: Whatever expreſ- 
ſes any Moral Vertue, as Gratitude to 
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Parents and Benefactors, Kindneſs to 
Friends, Love to Children; all theſe 
are very lawful and commendable Acts 


of Love, and conſiſtent with the Love 
of God, although they ſuppoſe an in- 


ward Movement of our Souls towards 
them; for it is not the bare Motion, 


but the Kind and Degree of it, which 


is to be chiefly regarded by us: We 


muſt not only do Acts of Kindneſs to 


our Brethren, but have an inward and 


| hearty Kindneſs to them, if we would 


anſwer the Obligation that lies npon us. 
How abſurd and ridiculous would it ap- 
pear for any one to pretend to love his 
Brethren, or Friends, or Relations with 
a Movement of his Body to do them good, 
but without any Movement of his Soul, 
as to inward Affection? 
2. The other real Difference in this 
Matter lies in ſuppoſing that we write 
our Souls to the Creatures as our true 
Good, if we take them to be the true Eff 
cient Canſes of thoſe Pleaſures which we 
enjoy by our Senſes. For all the Force 
of the Arguments run upon this, that 
it we do not ſuppoſe God to be the im- 
mediate Cauſe of all thoſe Ideas which 
we 
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we have by occaſion of External Ob- 
jects we muſt preſently make them our 
chief Good: For which I can ſee no 
manner of Reaſon. For all the Queſti- 
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on is about Subordinate Canſes and not 
in the leaſt. about the Firſt Cauſe. If we 


did ſuppoſe that theſe immediate Cauſes 
did produce theſe things of themſelves 


and by their own Power, there were 


ſome ground for fuch a Concluſion ; 


but when we own not only that God 


ther Cauſes do Act by a Power derived 


from him, and therefore all the Good 
we have by them muſt be acknowledg- 
ed to be from his Bounty and Good- 


is the Supreme Cauſe z but that all o- 


neſs; what imaginable Reaſon can 


there be for us to make thoſe Creatures 
our chief Good, which could do no 


good at all to us, but for our Creator's. 


Power and Goodneſs to us? For weown, 
that in him we live, and move, and have 


our beings ; not that God is our imme- 


diate Principle of Life and Motion ; 


but that we derive all our Powers, and 


Faculties, and Comforts of our Lives 
from him, and depend only upon him 
for the Continuance of them. And 


what doth this take off from that Love 


which we owe to God, when we think 
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5 our ſelves ſo much more obliged to 2 
thankful and chearful Obedience to 
nini, for thoſe Comforts of Life which 
he affords us. I will not diſpute with 
them, how far it is agreeable to Inf- 
nite Wiſdom to be the immediate A- 
gent and efficient Cauſe in all the Plea- 
ſures of our Senſes which are occafion- 
ed by external Objects; but it ſeems 
more agreeable to the Honour of a &. 
preme Cauſe, not to be continually work- 
ing at the Beck of his Creature and to 
be interpoſing with his Divine Power 
every time we fee, or hear, or taſt, or 
ſmell, or touch, to produce ſuch Ideas 
in our Minds as we find anſwer to ſuch 
Oecaſional Canſes as move our Senſes, 
So that although theſe Perſons feem 
mightily concerned for the Honour of 
Cod in this Caſe; yet the World will 
not be convinced that it is more for 
the Honour of a Prince to make Ships 
himſelf, or to build his own Houſes, 
or to Coin his own Money, than to 
appoint Subordinate Officers todo thoſe 
things and to give them full Power 
and Authority to do it. And God's 
Power is not leſſened by any Power 
that is derived from him. The Sum 
of what I have ſaid about this Matter 
. 5 comes 
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fundamental Miſtake as to our Happi- 


Natures, as they are Reaſonable: But 
becauſe of the ſtrict Union of Soul and 
Body here, and that the Comforts of 


er Port and the more chearful Service 


jr f himſelf, and for the Opportuni- 


as Nies of doing good to one another; 


ut our Wiſdom lies in a good Choice, 
nd moderate and charitable uſe of 
hem: And that as long as we keep 
ithin theſe Bounds, we cannot make 
hem our chief Good, although we 
5 Nock on them as the Rea! Cauſes under 


to Ihe Firſt Cauſe, of thoſe Comforts of 


fe Life that we enjoy by them. And laſt- 
er Ny, That the greateſt hazards we run 
I's to theſe things lies in tranſgreſſing 
er Ihe reaſonable Bounds which God hath 
un Et us; viz. when we deſire and pur- 


comes to this, that it is agreed to be a 


1 

) . 

u Ineſs to place it in any of the good 
1 Ichings of this World; becauſe they can 

ever make a ſuitable Happineſs to our 


Life depend ſo much upon the External 
Objects about us, God hath ſhewed his 
Bounty and Goodneſs to us in afford- 
ing great variety of them for our Sup- 


nd that theſe things are therefore nei- 
her to be deſpiſed nor overvalued; 
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ter ue unlawful Pleaſures; or when we 
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ſet too great a value upon things in them- 
ſelves good and lawful; i. e. when our 
Minds are ſo ſet upon them, as to be 
drawn off from the purſuit of a far 


greater Good by them; or when we 


rather chooſe to ſin againſt God than 
run the Riſque of loſing our ſhare in 


the good things of this World. Theſe, 
as far as I can underſtand, are the due 


Bounds of our Love as to theſe things; 


and as long as we keep within them, ] 
uo not ſee any Reaſon for ſcrupulous 


Minds to be unſatisfied in the comfor- 
table Enjoyment of what the Bounty of 
God in his wiſe Providence hath be- 
ſtowed upon them. 
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Den Simon Peter ſaid unto hin TAR 
* 5 whom ſhall we g 54 hou baft the 
Words of, Rem Life. 1 


| * this is not all that we are 


to conſider, vis. the ſuitable- 
yi 6 neſs of things to our preſent 
Late; for we e find Defires in our Souls 
X 3 which 


88 the true Happineſs 
which extend beyond all theſe things, 


It is natural to all Beings to deſire their 
own good; which is to be happy: 


but Mankind confiſt of two parts, of 
Soul and Body ; and from the Union 


of theſe comes that we call Life; 


which muſt be ſupported, and God hath 
abundantly provided for it in the Frame 
of this viſible World with reſpect to 


Mankind, which is ſuited ſo much to 


their Conveniencies of Living, as to | 


the Heat of the Sun, the Light of the 
Moon and stars, the Seaſons of the 


| Year, the Fertility of the Earth, the 


Uſefulneſs of the Water, the Temper 


of the Air, the Numbers of living 
Creatures, the mutual Society of Man- 
kind with each other; that they can 
have no cauſe to complain with re- 


ſpect to Providence as to this Life. 


But we find our Bodies decaying and 


Diſtempers growing upon them, and 


therefore the Union between Soul and 
Body muſt be diſſolved in a little time; 
and what then becomes of the Soul ? 


Ts that diſſolved into ſeveral parts? but 


ve find none that it is compoſed ef. 
Is it evaporated and loſt in the Air? 
How can that be, if it were endued 
with ſuch Faculties of Reaſon as well 
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as Perception, which the Air is not ca- 
pable of ? Is it annihilated, or fallen 
to nothing? How can that ceaſe to be 


of it ſelf, which could not make it ſelf? 


If it had its Being from a ſuperiour Be- 


ing, it can never ceaſe to be, unleſs he 
reduce it to nothing; and how doth it 
any ways appear that this is the Will 


of him that made it? It is Folly and 


vain Preſumption in any to imagin, that 


what could not come into Being with- 


out his Power, ſhould {lip out of Being 
without his Will. Suppoſe then, that 


the Soul ſubſiſts after Death, what Con- 
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dition will it be in? Will it banker af- 


ter the Body and hover up and down 
in the Air in hopes of returning to its 
former Companion? That is to ſup- 


poſe it miſerable upon the Diſſolution; 
and incapable of receiving any Satisfa- 


ion; ſince the Body moulders into 


Duſt, and is utterly uncapable of it ſelf 
to become a fit Habitation for the Soul 
again, Or can the Soul in its ſeparate 


State frame new Ideas of Happineſs to 
it ſelf ; and being freed from the Clogs 


of Imagination entertain it ſelf with its 


own Speculations, and hunt up and 


down the Inviſible World for new Ob- 
jects to pleaſe it ſelf with? Or will ſe- | 
1 a X 4 parate 


parate Souls converſe with each other 


& 4 6 


in the Regions above, and be there 
made new Societies for another ſort of 


Converſation, than they had upon 
Earth? But all ſuch Conceits are meer 


Fancies of ſuch as are not able to judge 
what the State of Separate Souls w1ll 


be. We may be fully ſatisfied from 


Reaſon, that the Soul is Immortal and 


therefore ſubſiſts after Death; but our 
Rexſon is to ſeek as to the State of the 


Soul, becauſe it doth entirely depend 
on the Will of him that made them; 


aud we cannot know his Will unleſs he 
declares it. But by the Force of Natu- 
ral Reaſon, Men have been able to ſa- 
_tisfie themſelves in theſe very material 


things; 1 
1. That theſe things we ſee in the 


World could not come together of 


themſelves, but were the Effects of a 
Wile and Powerful Maker of them. 
2. That ſo great, and fo wiſe, and fo 


good a Being muſt be infinitely perfect, 
or elſe he could not accompliſh his own 
Ends in what he hath done as to the 


A 


3. That our Souls were made by him, 


as Beings diſtinct from our Bodies and 
ſuperiour to them; and therefore the 


fame 
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ppineſs could not be propet for 
ne ens 
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and Deſires far different from thoſe of 


the Body; or ſuch as relate only to the 
Preſervation and Comfort of our Lives. 


5. That the Capacities of our Souls 


reaſonable Deſires of our Souls is to 


enjoy ſuch a Happineſs as may give 


full ſatisfaction to the. 
6. That nothing ſhort of a being in- 


finitely perfect can do all this; becauſe 
no finite Object can ſatisfie our reaſon- 


extend beyond this World, becauſe | 
| they will ſubſiſt after it 5 and the moſt 


able Defires, which are carried to an 


infinite Object, which alone can make 


it fully happy, and continue the En- 
joyment of that Happineſs ſo long as 


it ſelf ſhall continue. The only Queſti- 


on remaining is, whether ſach Deſires 


in us, are reaſonable; becauſe we find 
our ſelves apt to have extravagant De- 


| fires; which have no Foundation but 


Fancy; and therefore ſome may ſuſpe& 


that ſuch a Deſire of Happineſs as this, 
is nothing but a Notion taken 1 by 
_ Tome fanciful Men, who pleaſed them- 


{elves with the Imaginations of ſuch a 


Happinels as had no real Foundation. 


But 


/ the true Happineſs 
But to ſhew that our Deſi ires of a 


compleat and perfect Happineſs in the 


Enjoyment of God Bann aſanble 1 
hall prove by two things. 

1. Becauſe they are unded on the 
Nature and Reaſon of things. 
. That they are ſuch as the beſt and 
wiſeſt Men have thought reaſonable. 


(i.) Thoſe Deſires cannot be unrea- 


ſonable, which are founded in the Na- 
ture and Reaſon of things. If there 
be no ſuch thing as a God that made 
the World, or a Soul that will ſubſiſt 
after Death: theſe Deſires might be 
thought to be meer Hypochondriacal 
— Br of Perſons, who give 
way to the workings of them, But 


theſe Deſires are founded upon all the 
Strength and Reaſon on 7 the 


Principles of Natural Religion are 
built; ſo that, if there be a God and 
Providence, there is no Ground to 


Jn the Reaſonableneſs of theſe 


efires. For, is not a God of Infinite 
Perfections capable to make us happy 
beyond what our Conceptions can reach 

to here? And if our Souls be immortal, 


they muſt be for ever happy or wiſe- 


rable; for there is no lazy unthinking 
Entering State f in another World; no 
1 75 dream- 
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dreaming away Eternity with idle Fan- 


cies; no perpetual Sleep of a Being 


whoſe Life is thinking; and what In- 


terruption it hath here comes from the 
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Indiſpoſition of the Body. But if the 


Soul doth ſubſiſt, it muſt be ſuppoſed 


to have its reaſonable Faculties, and 
to make it happy thoſe muſt be im- 
ployed about the beſt Objects, and 


uch as are moſt capable to give it full 
ſatis faction. And what can that be but 


God himſelf? For ſince all Good is de- 
firable, the moſt perfect Good muſt be 
the moſt deſirable: For ſince Deſire is 
nothing but the Motion of the Soul to- 
wards what 1s apprehended to be 
good; the more perfect any Good is, 
the more vehement muſt the Deſire be, 
if we purſue the Judgment of Reaſon. 


And fo the Love of God as our chief 


Good, muft be the moſt agreeable to- 
the Dictates of Natural Reaſon. It is 
therefore agreed by the beſt of our mo- 


dern Philoſophers, That there may be a Des Cortes 
Natural Love of God ariſing from a due Foe 4 


Confederation of the Divine Excellencies 
aud PerfeFions. And that to this no 
more is neceſſary, but an Attentive and 
diligent Conſideration of the Divine 
Nature, as it is the Supreme Intelligent 


Being; 


l 
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| Being; and. fo our Souls being of an 


intelligent Nature, do not only owe 


their Production to him, but have ſome 
Natural Relation and Reſemblance as 
to the Top and Perfection of the whole 
Rind. Then ſince we are to conſider 


His Infinite Power, which hath produ- 


ced the Univerſe, and all the Parts of 


it, of which we make ſo inconſidera- 


ble a Share, and the vaſt extent of his 


Wiſdom and Providence, which com- 


prehends all things in one View, and 


orders all Events by his Will; and 


how the whole Fabrick of the World 
depends ſo immediately upon him, that 


without his continual Providence they 


would all fall to pieces, and return to 


a Chaos or Nothing; theſe Conſidera- 


tions would work ſo much upon a 


thinking Mind, that he could not 
chooſe but love ſuch a Divine Being, 


and rejoyce in the Knowledge of him, 
and fo far unite his Wilt to God's, as 


to ſubmit with Chearfulneſs and Pati- 


-* ence to whatever Condition of Life he 


come to ſo deſirable a Temper of Mind; 


thinks fit to appoint $ becauſe it is the 


Will of ſo Excellent a Being. I do not 


fay, that Man in this degenerate State 
can by meer Reaſon and Conſideration 


but 
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but from hence it evidently appears 
that the moſt thinking Men have been 
fully ſatisfied that God is the moſt pro- 
per Object of our Love, and deſerves 
it beſt ; however it be ſo difficult for 
us to perform, whoſe Affections are ſo 
much pre-engaged and entangled with 
the Love of ſenſual Objects. It is not 
drawing off our Minds from them, and 
repreſenting the Divine Perfections to 
them, will enable us to love God, ſo as 
to make us happy, without the Influ- 
ence and Aſſiſtance of Divine Grace. 
But they diſtinguiſh between a Love of 
Inſtin&, and a Love of Choice; and 
they ſuppoſe all Mankind have a Love 
of Inſtin& towards God, as the Foun- ,, 
tain of their Beings, and of all the Puri . 
Comforts of Life; which they ſuppoſe 2: Re’ FF 
natural and neceſſary to all thinking 5% 5 75 
Beings ; but there is another ſort of ch. 4. 
Love in the Souls of good Men, where- 
by they prefer God in their Choice a- 
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0 bove all other things; and this is the 
e Love which God himſelf values and 
CC 7 
+ || But this fort of Love is confeſſed 
e to be very difficult, | by reaſon of the 
8 force of our natural Inclinations to 


I: | fenfible Objects and continual Conver- 
it F ſation 


. 
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fation with them. But the beſt means 
to bring our ſelves to this Divine Love, 
is to fortifie our Minds againſt the Love 
of preſent things from the Confidera- 
tion of the Divine Perfections, and 
God's continual Goodneſs tous, which | 
tends moſt to bring our Souls to an 
Union of our Wills with his, wherein 
the Perfection of our Love to God con- : 


fiſts. 


© 1 But from hence it follows, that our 

'Defi res of God as our chief Good, are 
no unreaſonable and fanciful Deſires, 
but are founded on the cleareſt and 
ſtrongeſt Reaſon; becauſe he is the 
moſt perfect Good, and therefore our 
Love doth of right belong to him; 


both from the Perfection of his Nature, 


and his Goodneſs to us. So that our 
Arguments for the Love of God, are 
not t meerly taken from him, as the on- 


Iy proper Object of our Happineſs in 


another World; but even in this, while 
we are ſurrounded with the continu- 
al Temptations to the Love of this 


World. For, if we put off our Love 


to God to another World, it will be 
very ſuſpicious that we are willing to 
love this World as long as we can, and 


when we can r it no longer, then 
; tO 
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But this is real Contempt of God, 


and making uſe of him for our Good; 
if we love him ſincerely, we muſt do 
it while we are tempted to do other- 


wiſe, and are fo apt to be drawn aſide 
by the Impreſſions of ſenſual Ob- 


e ee 
to love God as our only Happi- = 


cs, and our habitual Inclinations to 


— . 


But here are two great Difficulties; 


firſt how to do it; and then how to 
know that we do it; which muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed ; becauſe it is poſſible for 


thoſe to love God above all, who may 


ſuſpe& that they do it not. And the 
Reaſon is, becauſe the one is an intel- 


lectual Love, and makes little Impreſ- 


ſion on the Imagination; and the o- 


ther is a ſenſible and paſſionate Love, 
which affects our Bodies as well as our 
Souls; and we are apt to take the moſt 

ſenſible Impreſſions to be the moſt 


. 


This is a Matter of ſo much Conſe- 
| quence, as well as Difficulty, that I 
muſt endeavour to make 1t as clear as 
can. But before I come to it I muſt 
take notice of this as a farther Argu- 


ment of the Spiritual Nature of our 
Souls: 
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Souls: For, if they are capable of ſuch 

a thing as a pure intellectual Love of 
God, on the Account of his Divine 
Perfections, which makes little or no 
Impreſſion upon Imagination, then 
our Souls muſt be of à Nature very 
much above the Faculty of Imaginati- 
on: For that can never reach to the 
Divine Perfections, nor to the exciting 
ſuch an intellectual Paſſion as the Love 
Qld] too pan 51g oy 19 
© Butthe preſent Difficulty as, fince we 
are moſt apt to judge the moſt ſenſi- 
ble things to be moſt real, how we 
ſhall know ſuch a Love to be real, 
which makes not ſuch ſenſible Impreſ- 


ſions, as lower Paſſions do? To ſpeak 


more plainly, our Love to God is built 
upon Conſiderations of ſo high a Na- 
ture, as cannot affect our Imaginations ; 
our Love to ſenſible Objects, or to the 
deſirable things of this World is very 


ſenſible, and apt to make a very diſ- 


cernible Impreſſion on our Spirits ; 
how then can we ever hope to find 
out one to prevail above the other? 
For, there it muſt fix at laſt. For the 
beſt in this World are ſome. way ar 


other very ſenſibly affected with ſuch 


things as they value and eſteem here; 
INH I do 
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do not now ſpeak meerly of ſenſual 
Luſts, but of the Pleaſure in Friends 
and near Relations, whom they love 
very much, and think they ought to 
do it; how ſhall they know that they 
love God above all, when the Ten- 


derneſs and Love they have for his 
Creatures, doth ſo much more ſenſibly 
affect them? To make way for a full 


Anſwer to this, we muſt take notice, 


1. That we have different kinds of 
Paſſions within us; which work very 


different ways. For a Paſſion is no- 


thing but an inward Motion within us, 
towards an Object apprehended by us, 


either as Good or Evil. Now Good 


and Evil may be taken either with a 
Reſpect to our Minds, or to our Fan- 


cies. That which ſeems good to our 
Imagination depends upon the Impreſ- 
ſion made on them by ſenſible Objects, 


which make a grateful and pleaſing Re- 


preſentation ; which being ſo nearly 


related to the Body, and having ſuch a 


Communication with the Animal Spi- 
rits, there follows a very quick and 


ſenſible Alteration in the Body; as is 
moſtdiſcernible in the Paſſion of Love, 


and the more groſs and ſenſual the Love 
is, the more ſenſibly the Body is affect- 


J21, 
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fering Effects of it as to the ſame Per- 


on the Body, or upon the Imaginati- 


28. We are capable of underſtanding 
upon our ſelves. For, otherwiſe we 
as not to be able to know our own 
Thoughts, and the Deſires of our Souls, 


which we are conſcious to our ſelves 
of; and by comparing them together, 


know his own Sineerity ; which he may 


ther, he muſt examine and compare 


able to judge truly concerning it. For 


ed with it, as is eaſily ſeen in the dif- 


ſon upon different Motions, as of Vir- 
tue and Beauty. The one may be as 
real and ſtrong as the other, but it hath 
not the ſame ſenſible Effects. And fo 
the more intellectual any Motion of the 
Soul is, theleſs Impreſſion it makes up- 


on. So that we are not to judge of an 
intellectual Paſſion by ſenſible Impreſ- 
—_ | | : 


the Acts of our Minds by Reflection 


muſt be ſuch ſtrangers to our ſelves, 


are able to paſs a Judgment upon our 
ſelves. For, otherwiſe no Man could 


judge of immediately as to particular 
Acts, but if he be to judge of Sincerity 
as to a State of Friendſhip with ano- 
ſeveral Acts together, that he may be 


there may be ſome Acts of Peey iſhoch 
: | and 
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and croſsneſs which may ſeem incon- 


ſiſtent with it, but when he compares 
theſe with long continued Acts of 
Kindneſs, and under great Trials he 

will ſee no Cauſe to ſuſpect his Since- 


rity. 
To come then to the main Point, 


other things, although we are more 


may be done by theſe thin 


: Good. I do not mean a meer ſ pecula- 
„tive judgment; for no Man can have 
oo little that underſtands himſelf, as 
not to prefer a greater and more cer- 
tain and laſting Good, before an un- 
certain and apparent Good ; for this 


d Reaſon of Mankind, when both are 


Irpreſented in ſoch a Manner; but it 
is ſuch a true practical ſudgment as 
Y aarries the bent of the Will along with 
it. The Queſtion is put by ſome think- 
N ing Men, what we may reaſonably 


judge of the final State of ſuch a er- 


0 b clear and fixe 
(16 0 0 d 


ſenſibly affected with chem. And that 


is not conſiſtent with this” common 


on, whoſe ] EE in the General 
as to the preferring. 
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how to be able to know that our Lovs 
to God doth really exceed our Love to 


1. By the fixedneſs of 0 our Judg- 
ments, in preferring God as our chief 
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God and a Future Happineſs before 2 


Preſent; but yet he. is too much un- 


der the Power of ſenſual Inclinations, 


St atera 
 Moram 
Exam. 14. 
ch. 4. 
. 6. 


yet not ſo as to alter his general, ſirm 
and eſtabliſned Judgment. The Judg- 


ment vihich one gives of this Caſe, is 


that if it be really the prevailing Juds- 


ment, which prefers the Happineſs of 
another Life when he comes to die, his 


Soul will be happy; bur if the other 


prevails he will not. But this is a ve- 
ry hazardous Cafe to put it upon the 
Judgment at that time; but if it were 


put about a deliberate fixed Judgment 


in time of Health, and upon due and 
ſerious Confideration, and which had 


its due Effect upon the Bent of his Will 


and the Courſe of his Actions, there 
is then Reaſon to look on this as the 


prevailing Judgment, however there 
may be fome violent Paſſions ariſing 


from the Body, which may give a great 


Diſturbance to a Man's Mind in judg- 
ing of himſelf, For all ſuch Paſitons 
which are founded in natural Inclina- 


tions and particular Conſtitutions, are 
not ſuddenly and eafily ſubdued, by 


that Meaſure of Grace which God af. 
fords to Mankind here ; as appeared 


in the Caſe of St. Paul, who after ſo 


many 


of Mankind, e. 
many Watchings and Faſtings and 
Prayers, was ſill upon keeping his Bo- 


dy in ſubjeFion. One would have 


thought a Body ſo mortified and 
worn out ſhould have had no Remain- 
ders of Corruption left; but we ſee he 


thought otherwiſe ; which is a great 


Inſtance of the Diſturbance, the Body 


ſometimes gives to the moſt Excellent 


Minds, and of the Neceſſity of conti- 
nual Care and Watchfulneſs over the 
Paſtions which do ariſe from it. 

2. By the Temper of Mind which 
follows fuch a Judgment. If it be ſuch 
a Practical Judgment, as ought to be, 
it will have an Effect as to the- main 
Bent and Turn of the Soul towards 


God. For it is impoſſible to prefer 


him as our chief Good, and yet not to 
have him frequently in our Thoughts; 
ſince it is ſo natural for Mankind to 


think of the Object they love; and 


therefore it is without Ground for any 
to imagin they love God, who ſeldom 


or never think of him, but have their 


Minds taken up with the Buſineſs or 
Vanities of this World. They who 
love God will deſire to know more of 
him, and to converſe more with him ; 
and to draw off their Minds on pur- 
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poſe from the Delights of this World, 
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that they may have more frequent Me- 


ditations of him. The frequent Con- 
ſideration of the Infinite Perfections 
of the Divine Nature, is the beſt means 
to raiſe our Eſteem and Admiration of 
him, and to inflame our Devotion to- 
wards him. Which doth not lie in 2 
meer ſet Courſe of Prayers to him, al- 
though that mult not be neglected, but 


in a conſtant devout Temper, which 
offers up ſuch frequent Ejaculations as 
diſcover where the weight of affecti- 
on lies. The true Love of God is 


known by the iulſe of the Soul, 


which is froth and quick, and reſtleſs 


in its Motion towards him. 


3. By remarkable Trials. For it of- 


ten happens that in an ordinary Courſe 


of Providence, thoſe who have the 


ſtrongeſt Affections may want Opportu- 


nities to diſcover it to themſelves, as 


well as to others. For although they 
love God above all things; yet they 
were never brought to a plain Com- 
petition between the Love of him and 


of other things ; and inward Spiritual 
Paſſions do not ſhew their Vehemen- 


cy till there be ſome great Occaſion to 


draw them forth. This made the Mar- 
s 
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tyrs and Confeſſours of old to rejoice 


in their Trials, becauſe they could 


thereby demonſtrate the Sincerity of 


their Love to Chriſt. No doubt, thoſe 


may love God truly, who do not ſuf- 
fer in ſuch a Manner for him; but I. 
do not queſtion that the ſatisfaction of 
their Minds, who ſuffered Death for 
| his ſake, was the great thing which 


carried them with ſo much Courage 


and Reſolution through their Suffer- 


ings. A Souldier may love his Prince 


well, who dies in his Bed; but he that 


ventures his Life in the Ficld of Battle 
for him, hath the greater ſatisfaction 


that he parts with his Life for him, 
when he might have contrived ways to 


eſcape, which would have made him 


uneaſie to himſelf, and aſhamed to look 


his Prince in the Face. But if there 
be no ſuch great I rials of our Love to 
God, that we are called to; yet the 
continual mortifying our evil and cor- 
rupt Affections, and getting ground 


of our Paſſions, although we cannot 
wholly root them out, if it continues 
to the End will be a ſufficient Evidence 


of our prevailing I ove to God. And 


as to the Love of Friends and Rela- 


tions, that muſt be kept in a due ſub- 
v4. ori 


1 
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| _ ordination to the Love of God above | 
- all; which is then ſhewed, when we 
ſubmit our Wills concerning them to 
God ; and do not ſuffer our Minds to 
be ſo much taken up with them, as to 
neglect our Duty to God for their ſakes, 
Which is tlie Rule our Saviour gives in 
this Caſe; He that loveth Father or Mo- 
Math. 10. Fher more than me, is not worthy of me; 
177. and he that loveth Son or Daughter more 
than me, 1s not worthy of me. It is not 
any Degree of natural Affection is for- 
bidden in it ſelf, as being fixed upon 
Creatures; but ſuch a Degree of it, as 
hinders our Performance of ſome ne- 
ceſſary Duties of our Love to Chriſt, 
when he requires them from us. But 
if our Minds be fixed upon doing our 
main Duties, and are contented when 
God takes away our Friends and Re- 
lations from us, that ſhews that we do 
prefer God's Will before our own; 
and therefore ſuch a Love is not inconſi- 
= ſtent with our Love to God as our chict 

= Gon” oo 
IE That our Defires of a compleat 
and future Happineſs in the Enjoyment 
of God as our chief Good are not un- 
reaſonable, I ſhall now prove from 
the Judgment of the beſt and _— 
P 175 en 
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Men concerning it in the ſeveral Ages 
of the World, © "Es 


This ſeems ſo much to follow from 


the former, as though it were only 
purſuing the ſame Argument ; for if 


this be grounded on the Nature and 


Reaſon of things, thoſe muſt be the 


wiſeſt and beſt Men who do judge and 
at accordingly. But this is not the 


way I deſign to proſecute this Argu- 
ment, but to pitch upon thoſe Chara- 


329 


&ers of Men which are moſt univerſal- 


ly agreed upon as fitteſt to be Judges 


in a Matter of fo great Moment and 
Conſequence to Mankind. And thoſe 


are, 1. Perſons of greateſt Integrity and 
the largeſt Experience. 2. Such as have 
| ſet themſelves more eſpecially to the 
Conſideration of this Matter. 
I. Perſons of greateſt Integrity and 

largeſt Experience in the World. Which 


join together, becauſe thoſe who 
have very honeſt and ſincere Minds, 


may otherwiſe be ſuſpected not to have 


had Skill or Opportunity enough to 


give a true Judgment about the Happi- 
neſs of Mankind. For Men of a me- 


lancholy and moroſe Humour may con- 
demn the reſt of Mankind for Fools, 
becauſe they do not aq; n to 
5 their 


1 


n 
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their Fancies; which are croſs and 

peeviſh, not out of Judgment but Tem- 

per; and if their Blood could be ſweet. 

ned, and their Humours removed, they 

would have as kind Thoughts of the 

World as others have. But if there be 

not ſo much of a natural Temper, if 

Perſons have accuſtomed themſelves to 

a ſolitary and reſerved way of living, 

they are apt to grow ſowre and uneaſie 

in Converſation, and to diſlike all o- 

5 ther Methods of living, but thoſe of 
5 Retirement and Contemplation. There- 
1 fore it is neceſſary in ſuch a Caſe as 
this, to take the Judgment of thoſe . 
who have ſeen, and underſtood the 
World, and know the ſeveral Projects 
and Defigns of Mankind in order to 
Happineſs. On which Account!] ſhall 

mention two Men particularly ſpoken 
of in Scripture, with an extraordinary 
Character as to Integrity and Wiſdom, 
# and thoſe are David and Solomon. The 
Wi” one is ſaid to have been a Man after 
. God's own heart, for his great Sinceri- 
= ty, and the other to have exceeded all 
= Men for his Wiſdom. David was a 
99 Perſon of great Courage and Conduct, 
1 and one who from a mean Condition 
= was advanced to a Throne, in — 
5 5 C 
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he ſtruggled throngh abundance of 


Difficulties, and came at laſt to a quiet 
Enjoyment of great Proſperity for ma- 


ny Years. No Man ſpeaks of God with 


greater Reverence and Devotion, with 


2 higher Eſteem of his Majeſty and 


Goodneſs than he doth ; no Man Pray- 


ed with greater Vehemency and more 


intenſe and earneſt Supplications; no 


Man ever took greater Delight in his 


Worſhip and Service than he did ; no 


Man praiſed God with more affectios 
nate Expreſſions than he; Thy Loving-Pr. 63. 3. 


kindneſs is better than Life. And al- 
though he had ſo many other things 
to take pleaſure in; yet his Heart was 
ſtill upon God; and no Creature in 
Heaven or Earth could take off his 


Heart from him. hom have 1 in Heaven 73. 25. 


but thee, and there is none upon Earth 


that I deſire beſides thee. Theſe are not 
to be looked on, as pious and devout 


Strains fit to raiſe the Affections of Peo- 
ple, for whom they were deſigned; 
but they expreſs the true inward Senſe 
of the Compoſer of them. Who owns 


that his Faith had been ſomewhat 
ſhaken as to the Providence of God 


from the Proſperity of wicked Men 


but he found it all aroſe/ from want of 


due 
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due Conſideration of the true Notion 
of Happineſs; which they were far e- 
nough from in the Midſt of their glo- 
rious Shadows, and pleaſant Dreams; 
but he ſoon recover d himſelf, when he 
ſet himſelf to conſider their Station and 
the Wiſdom of Providence; and there- 
fore he reſolves firmly to adhere to God 
as his only Happineſs: It is good for me 
to draw nigh to God. And though fleſh 


aud heart ful, God was the ſtrength of 


his heart and his portion for ever. If we 


look over the whole Book of Palms, 


we ſhall find him on all Occaſions ex- 
preſſing his great and deep Senſe of 
the Favour and Goodneſs of God, and 
the Truſt and Confidence he put in him 


in the worſt Circumſtances he could be 


Plal. 4. 6. 


in ; and when he was in his beſt, the Fa- 
vour of God was to him Matter of grea- 
ter Joy and Gladneſs than the greatelt 
Increaſe of Worldly Riches. And we 
are to obſerve, that this was ſpoken by 
him; when the Favour of God was mea- 
ſured ſo much by Temporal Bleffings; 
yet even then he faw ſomething be- 
yond all theſe things that was far more 
deſirable than them. Theſe were ſcan- 
ty and narrow Enjoyments which the 


Hearts of Men were ſo nuch taken up 


with 


of Mankind, cc. 333 
with for a little Seaſon; but in the 
Preſence of God there was fulneſs of il. 16. 11. 
Joy, and at his Right-hand were Plea- 
fures for evermore. Which ſhewed that 

it was not a Temporal Felicity which 
he looked after; but that which was 
Spiritual and Eternal. David took an 
extraordinary Pleaſure in the Worſhip 
and Service of God; he was glad when 
they ſaid to him, We will go up into the PC. 12 2.1. 
Honſe of the Lord; and when he was 
forced to be abſent, how doth he la- 
ment his Condition on that Account 
more than any other ? How paſlio- 
nately doth. he repreſent his Sorrow 
for it? And how doth he expreſs his 
panting and thirſting after it? My ſoul ec. 4.1, x, 
e #hirſteth for God, for the living God, 
1- when ſhall I come and appear before God ? 
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- What is the meaning of this? Was 
t not God preſent in all Places, and 
„could he not converſe with him in his 


y Mind? But it was the Symbolical Pre- 
1- WU ſence of God in the Tabernacle which 
; repreſented Heaven, which made him 
6 ſo much deſire to be there, and to 
re praiſe God in the Congregation of his 
n- People. This he looked on as a kind 
e of Heaven upon Earth to him, and 
ip | that made him ſo much concerned, 
th to 
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torepreſent his Joy when he was there, 
and his Diſſatisfaction at his being ab- 
J 

And when Solomon afterwards built 


2 moſt magnificent Temple to manifeſt 


is great Regard to the Honour and 
r King. 8. Service of that God, whom the Heaven 


7. Heavens could not contain, God was 


11. 


Concluſion of his Book, Fear God and 


pleaſed to teſtify his Preſence there af- 
ter an extraordinary Manner; for the 


Glory of the Lord filled the Houſe of the 
Lord. And this was the Reaſon of the 


ſatisfaction the Minds of good Men 


then took in their Worſhip there, be- 
cauſe it reſembled the 1 of 
Heaven, and the Delights of another 


World. And never any Man diſcover- 


ed more the Vanity of this World, than 
he did after his long and frequently 
tried Experiments; for he gives a very 


uncomfortable Account of the State 


of Mankind in this World ; for let 
them pleaſe themſelves in it as much 


as they can; and ſtill hope for better 
Times and greater Succeſs, yet they 


will find at laſt that all is Vanity and 


Veration of Spirit. And therefore after 
he hath given a melancholy Account 


of things here, he makes that wiſe 


keep 


my prot, ford © fra — tang 
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keep his Commandments, for this is the Eccl. ia. 
whole of Man: All his Happineſs lies #3: 
in preparing for another World, by a 
due Care of our ſelves and Actions: 
For God will bring every Work mto v.14. 
Judgment, with every ſecret thing, whe= 
ther it be good or whether it be evil, By 
theſe two remarkable Inſtances we find 
what the Judgment was of Perſons of 
the greateſt Integrity and Wiſdom. - 

2. Icome to thoſe who have made it 
their chief Buſineſs to ſearch into theſe 
Matters; and I may ſafely ſay, that 
the wiſeſt and the beſt of them had the 
lame Judgment. Theſe were Per- 
ſons who withdrew from other Im- 
ployments in the World on purpoſe to 
ſearch after Wiſdom ; (and therefore 
had the Name of Philoſophers ) but 
it cannot be denied that the Apo- 
ſtle gives a very true Character of too 
many of them, when he ſaith, That 
they became vain in their Imaginations, Rom. i. 
and their fooliſh Heart was darkned, *” 
profeſſing themſelves to be wiſe they be- 
came Fools : And that not meerly in 
the Buſineſs of Idolatry to which he 
applies it; but in the Nature of 
Men's Happineſs. For they were molt | 
of them ſet upon finding 1t out in this 
Tis Life ; 
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Life; and thought it 3 for Man- 


ing to their ſeveral Methods, (of 
which I ſhall, God willing, diſcourſe 
_ afterwards ) but there were ſome of 
deeper thoughts and of a greater reach; 


hs of the true Happineſs 


kind to attain it by following certain 
Rules which they preſcribed accord- 


who found that as it was impoſſible 


for Mankind to come into the World 


without Providence, ſo it was as im- 


poſſible, for a finite dependant Being 


fo make it ſelf happy. That thoſe 


were only mean and vulgar Minds that 
could Imagine Riches, or Honour, or 
Pleaſure of this World could do it ; 


which deceived all Men's Expectati- 
ons, and had nothing in them to ſatis- 
fy the Deſires of a rational Being. And 
it was a fooliſh thing in any to expect 
to be happy, when the Soul, which 
was the beſt Part, was left deſtitute of 


"War Good which was proper to it 


ſelf; and therefore muſt be intelRQu- 


al. And that ſuch Beings were capa- 
ble of Happineſs, could not be queſti- 
oned by thoſe who believed there 


were ſuch Beings above, whom they 
called Gods; and were agreed to be 
happy. Therefore it followed, that 
there might be ſuch a Happineſs as 


was 
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was moſt agreeable to the Nature and 
Deſires of the Soul; which were to 
underſtand what was true, and to love 
what was good. But here they found 


the Underſtanding clouded, and apt to 


be deceived, and Truth lying in ſo 
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great a Miſt of Obſcurity, that Man- 


kind could only expreſs their Deſires, 


and lament their Ignorance and Mi- 


ſtakes, and hope for a better State : 


And although their Wills were in ge- 


neral fixed on what was good ; yet 
they were miſerably deceived with 
Shadows and Appearances, and falſe 
Repreſentations, inſtead of real and 
true Goodneſs. Some general Notions 
they had of it, as to Matter of Pra- 


ice, what was to be done and what 


not ; and thoſe were the wiſeſt Men 


who obſerved thoſe Rules beſt. But 


yet this moral Good, although it were 


very agreeable to the inward Senſe of 


Mens minds, and tended very much 


to their ſatisfaction here, more than 


any thing beſides; yet they found that 
they fell ſo much ſhort both in Know- 


ledge and Practice, that they deſpaired 


of any Happineſs this way. There was 


then, but one Method left, and that was 


the true and only way, viz. to look 


{ 


up 
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up to that Supreme Being, which ſent 


them into the World; WhO being of 


infinite Perfections was able to make 
his Creatures happy, according to their 
ſeveral Capacities. They found he had 
largely provided for Plants and Ani- 

mals as to all things which were ſuita- 


ble to them; and for Mankind as to 
Food and Rayment, and the common 


Conveniencies of Life; fo that there 


was abundantly ſufficient for all, if 


they uſed reaſonable Care, and did not 
in jure one another by Fraud and Vio- 


lence. But fill what becomes of the 


better Part of Mankind, the thinking, 


reaſoning and confidering Subſtance] 


within them ? What is there to ſatis- 
fie the beſt and moſt reaſonable Deſires 
of the Souls of Men? They cannot but 
remain unſatisfied with thoſe ſhort Dil- 


coveries of Truth, and thoſe very im- 
perfett Enjoyments of Good, which 
they can attain to here; and there- 


fore certainly there muſt be ſomething 
above which is able to fill theſe Ca- 
Pacities; for God never gave ſuch 
without means proper to ſatisfie them. 
For then he muſt make the moſt think- 


ing Creature of this viſible World to 
| of themoſt miſerable The V ery Power 
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For, he muſt needs be tormented with 


his Thoughts, who thinks he can ne- 


ver be happy. But why ſhould any 
Creature think ſo, that conſiders, that 


he could not be a Creature, unleſs there 


were a Being of Infinite Power and 


Wiſdom above him. And that he who 


gave him his Being, can as eaſily pro- 
vide for his well being: And ſince his 
Goodneſs is ſo great as to his preſent 


dubſiſtence, there can be no Reaſon to 


queſtion it as to a Poſlibility of the 
Soul's Happineſs in a future State. For 


it is capable of intellectual Pleaſures in 
Contemplation and Fruition of the 
Jgreateſt Good, which far exceed the 


groſs and tranſitory Pleaſures of the 
Body ; and God himſelf being infinite- 
ly perfect muſt be this greateſt Good ; 


and therefore the trueſt Happineſs of 


Mankind muſt lie in the Fruition of 
him in another World; if it be poſſi- 
ble to be attained, as "they ſuppoſed 
that 1t was. 

According to ſuch principles as theſe 
did the beſt Philoſophers argue; who 


agreed that the Happineſs of Mankind 


could conſiſt in nothing elſe but a like- 


veſs to Gol, and a ZN with him; 
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340 Of the true Happineſs 
which was the fundamental Principle 
in the Schools of Pythagoras and Plato 
as might be eaſily proved, if there 
were a proper Occaſion for it. 
ſhall only mention a ſaying of Plot. 
„ , nus, Who was converſant in the Do 
Oebs⸗ . "Wi . 
x rs. ctrine of both. Plato, ſaith he, wa 
Toy ée. znuch in the right when he ſaid, that the 
wa 219%. chief Good is to be ſonght for above; and 
2% d- he that would be wiſe and happy mii 
Et dall, [ook thither; and muſt endeavour to le 
 Bavew* 9 [;hþ . A [; | A; 4 
Feds tre HIKE it, and to live according torn, 
yo N- STEW.” | 
Te Tov (44)hovr Eogay, x, Fusiuoya forwut, x; Ax 6 
por reg, Y Hd] neo Cdy, Plot. Ep. 1. I. 4-% 16. 
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Thus I have at large taken a view of 
the Power of conſidering with reſped 
to our proper and chief Good: And 
we do find in our ſelves a Power to 
compare apparent and real Good, pre- 
{ent and future, ſenſual and intellectu- 
al Good, in order to the giving a due 
Preference to one above the other : All 
which is a manifeſt Proof that the Soul 
is of a higher Nature, than theſe pre- 
lent, ſenſual and corporeal things; be- 
cauſe it can raiſe it ſelf fo far above 
them, and prefer future, and ſpiritual, 
and cternal Good before them. 
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6% Mankind, &, 341 
3. The laſt Power of the Soul which 
lere remains to be conſidered, is the Power 
of recollecting our Thoughts; by which 
do not mean a bare Remembrance of 
Thoughts when they are paſt, which 
have already mentioned, but I mean 
ſomewhat beyond that, which is a 
Power of reflecting upon our {elves as 
to the Tenour of our Thoughts, and as 
to the inward Reaſons and Motives of 
them. By the Tenour of our Thoughts 
mean the general Courſe and Ten- 
dency of them; not as though it were 
poſſible for any Man's Thoughts to 
olf run always the fame way, For even 
pet ſome of the beſt Minds complain of 
Andi too frequent Diſtractions, and Interrup- 

r to tions of their moſt ſerious Thoughts; 
pre. and they find that they cannot com- 
{tu} mand their Imaginations, as they would. 
due find ſome ſpeak, as though a devour 
AY Mind, full of ſerious Thoughts of the 
Soul Divine Majeſty, would ſo compoſe and 
pre. ix the Imagination, as to charm it in- 
to a kind of Unactivity for the time. 
And therefore they ſay, that a Spirit 
of Devotion calms the Spirits, and 
quiets the Fermentation of the Blood, 
and centers it as it were in the Breaſt, 
and about the Heart, that it might be 
L 3 ..-: e 
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offered up to God in fervent Prayer. 


There is no queſtion but ſerious and 
fixed Recollection of our Thoughts 
before-hand, tends very much to a due 


Compoſure of the Mind in the Exer. 
ciſe of Devotion; and a careleſs, un- 


fixed Mind is far more apt to wander 


in the time of Prayer. So that a great 


deal of the Diſtraction of our Minds! 15 


too much owing to a want of due Re- 


gard to God, and to our ſelves; for 


we may check and draw in Our Imasi- 


nations very much by a reſolute Com- 
mand of the Will; as we find when 


an extraordinary Occaſion puts upon 


it; and a great deal may be done by 
Attention and Watchfulneſs over our 
Thoughts. But after all, there is ſuch 
a reſtleſs motion of Imagination, that 
our utmoſt Care cannot always keep i it 
in order, even when we reſolve to do 
it, But ſtill our Minds have a Power 
to recollect themſelves, and to bring 


our Thoughts again into better Order; 


and to make us {ſenfible of our own 


Folly and Weakneſs in the great Diſ— 


order of them. But herein lies a re- 
markable Inſtance of the Faculty of our 
Minds, in ſuch Recollections of our 
Thoughts ; thaj We can obſerye which 

| Way 
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way they run with greateſt Pleaſure 
and Delight; how far our Wills ran 


along with them; and gave occahion 
to farther Piſtraction. And no Man: 
can ſay, that he hath not fucha Power 
within him to obſerve the Courſe and 
Tendency of his Thoughts, and how 
far it was through meer Inadvertency, 
without any formed Conſent of the 
Will. 

But there is ſomething yet farther, 
which lies within the Power of Recol- 
lection of our Thoughts; and that is, 
that we cannot only call to mind what 
internal Acts there have been within us, 
but from what Motive and Principle 
they have come. As for inſtance, in 
the Acts of Love to God, we may re- 
collect not barely the Motion of the 
Soul towards him, but the Motive to 
it, whether it were a meer Love of In- 
ſtinck as ſome call it, or a Love of 
Choice; whether it were upon meer 
Conſideration of his natural and eſſen- 
tial Perfections; or from his being the 
moſt eligible Good ; and whether our 
Love to Creatures be not only more 
ſenfible, but more prevailing : » and 
carries away the ſtrong bent of our. 


Souls from God, towards the Vanities 
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of this World. I do not ſay, we can 


always judge with equal Impartiality 


and Clearneſs concerning our ſelves; 

for ſometimes our Imaginations are 
dark, confuſed, and ſo much out of 
Order by ſome bodily Diſtemper, that 
a Man's mind cannot find any Traces 
in the Brain ſo regular as to give any 
true Light; and this is not the Caſe 


only of ſuch as are called diſtracted, 
but of many who are only ſaid to be 


diſcompoſed. Whoſe Minds are under 
ſuch a preſent Diſorder, by Clouds, or 


Vapours, or Diſturbance of the Ani: 


mal Spirits, or whatever they will call 


it, that they can ſee nothing in its true 
Light within themſelves ; and the Spi- 


rit of a Man which is faid to be the 


| Candle of the Lord, diſcovers things 


but very dimly and confuſedly, and 
ſeems. to be put in a dark Lanthorn 
ſhut up on all ſides for the time; on- 
ly it may by degrees recover it ſelf and 
then wonders at the falſe Repreſenta- 


tions that it made. In ſuch a Caſe 


the Mind ſces only dark and diſmal 


Objects; all the bad Actions of a Man's 


Life then ſtare him in the Face, as 


though he were the worſt of Mankind; 


but at other times things appear with 
another 


C 


— 
— 
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another Light; and he cannot only 


Good; and referred the main Courſe 
of his Actions to advance his Glory, 


and to do good to the World. 
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diſcern the better ſide of himſelf, but 
the comfortable hopes he hath that he 
hath made Choice of God as his chiefeſt 


"Ss Having thus conſidered the Spi- | 


ritual Powers and Acts of the Soul, the 


only thing remaining 1s, the Spiritual 


Inclinations and Diſpoſitions, which 
it is capable of. And without theſe 


Religion hath not its proper Effect, 


which is, to recihe and improve the 
inward Tempers of Men's minds, by 
ſubduing evil Habits and Paſſions, and 


bringing them to be Partakers of a Di- 


vine Nature; i. e. to be Holy and Hea- 
venly, raiſed above the Corruptions 
and Vanities of this World, and pre- 
paring for the Happineſs of a better. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of Qualities in 


our Minds, which argue them to be of 


a ſpiritual Nature; as the Faculty of 
diſcerning Truth and Falſhood ; the 


moral Qualities which we call Vertues; 


but above and beyond all theſe are 
Spiritual Graces; not that the Soul 


can produce theſe of it ſelf, but that by 
the Influence of Divine Grace : ; our 
Souls 


e e 


346 Of the true Happineſs 
Souls are as capable of them, as of 
Moral Qualities ; ſuch are a true and 
hyely Faith, as to God's Promiſes and 
| Declarations of his Will; a firm Hope 
in God for the Performance of what 
he hath promiſed ; an Univerſal Cha- 
rity even to Enemies; an humble De- 
pendance upon God, and Reſignation 
to his Will; a mortifying the unru- 
Iy Paſſions within us, and keeping our 
Minds in a quiet and ſedate Temper in 
dubmiſſion to the Wiſe Providence of 
God. Now none of theſe can be de- 
nied to be Excellent Qualitics, and the 
great Defign of Religion is to plant 
and improve theſe in the Minds of 
Men; and either they who will not al- 
low the Soul's Immateriality, muſt deny 
that there are or can be any ſuch Qua- 
lities in the Souls of Men, or they muſt 
grant them to be of a Spiritual Na- 
SEW: 75: 31 Th 
I have now diſpatched the Proof 
_of what I undertook, as to the Ca- 
pacity of the Souls of Men, with Re. 
ſpect to the Happineſs of a futuro 
—T. ß 
But before I paſs to another Subject, 
it will be neceſſary to make ſome uſe- 
ful Reflections upon theſe things; 2 
"= thoſe 


5 | of Mankind, &c. 
thoſe ſhall lie in perſwading you to the 
Practice of theſe thing 
Souls. 


and Paſſions. 


. To imploy your Minds upon the 


beſt Obje ds. 


1. To converſe more with your own 


Souls. The Knowledge of our ſelves 


hath been always look'd on as a great 


piece of Wiſdem; and no doubt it is 


ſo. For our Happineſs or Miſery de- 


pends very much npon it. He that hath 


no Regard to his Soul can never hope 


to be happy: For Happineſs doth not 
follow it by a Neceſſity of Nature, but 


it is a Matter of Choice. It there were 


nothing more than a certain Courſe of 
things in the World; and that after a Life 
ſpent here in a careleſs Manner, there 
were no future State to be expected, 


Men might juſtifie themſelves in paſſing 


away their time here, with as few di- 


ſturbing Reflections as they could. But 


1. To converſe more with your own 


2. To watch over your Thoughts 


\ 
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we cannot pretend any ſuch thing; 


for we are aſſured by Divine Revela- 
tion, that there will be a future State, 


and that Men's Condition therein will 
be according to the Care of their Souls 


here; 
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here ; and therefore there is the grea- 


teſt Neceſlity of looking into our ſelves, 


and conſidering what thepreſent Tem- 
per and Diſpoſition of our Souls is; 


for as it is in this World, we muſt ex- 


pect our future Condition to be. I do 


not mean, as to the Degrees of thoſe 


Qualities we now have; but as to the 
Kinds of them. For here the Seed muſt 
be ſown, but the Product as to Happi- 


neſs or Miſery will be hereafter. That 


being the certain Rule, which the A- 
poſtle lays down. He that ſoweth to 
the Fleſh ſhall of the Fleſh reap Corrupti- 
on ; but he that ſoweth to the Spirit ſhall 


of the Spirit reap Life everlaſting. And 


leaſt Men ſhould fancy there was no 
ſuch neceſſary Connexion between 


theſe; he endeavours to prevent Men's 


Miſtakes, by ſaying before-hand : Be 
not deceived, God is not mocked; for 
whatſoever a Man ſoweth that ſhall he 
reap. But ſuppoſe a Man ſows part to 
the one, and part to the other ; ſo that 
his Life is mixed of the Fruits both of 
the Fleſh and Spirit which is the gene- 
ral Caſe of Mankind, what is to be ex- 
pected then? For they conſiſt of Fleſh 
and Spirit, and ſometimes one prevails 
and ſometimes the other; and ſome- 

| _ tumcs 
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times they give way to ſenſual Pleaſures 
which God hath forbidden, and then 
they ſin; ſometimes again their Con- 
ſciences are awakened, with a Senſe of 
their Sins; and then they repent, and 


are ſorry for what they have done, 


and beg God's pardon, and do many 


good Actions, till another Temptation 


overcomes them. What is to be ſaid 


in this Caſe? This makes it ſo much 


more neceſſary for Men to be better ac- 


quainted with themſelves, and to ob- 
ſerve all the Motions and Tendencies 
of their in ward Paſſions at firſt, to pre- 
vent the evil Conſequences of giving 
SE . ĩ 

For, although it be not in our Power 


to keep down all thoſe firſt Motions 
which ariſe from our corrupt Inclinati- 
ons; yet thoſe cannot do us miſchief, 
unleſs they get into our Souls, and 
gain the Conſent of our Wills. For 


the Caſe of Mankind would be very 
hard indeed, if we were to ſuffer tor 
involuntary Acts, which we fall into 
by Inadvertency, or the Imperfection 
of our States; but ſowing to the fleſh is 


by deliberate and continued Acts, when 


they are not of a ſudden overcome by 
violent Temptations, but go on in the 


Courſe 
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Courſe of a bad Life, purſuing the In- Ill + 
____ clinations of the Fleſh; which he elſe- n 
Nom. 8. - where expreſſeth thus: They that are r 
5» 6 after the fleſh do mind the things of the It 
fleſh ; but they that are after the ſpirit, i 
the things of the ſpirit. For to becar- ll | 
nally minded is death, but to be ſpiritu- r 
ally minded is Life and Peace. That i 
which I obſerve here, is that the Courſe 
of a Man's Actions, is to give the De- 
nomination to him: For he is ſaid to 
be carnally or ſpiritually minded, as he 
purſues he things of the fleſh or ſpirit : 
So that here are two very different 
Characters of the Temper of Men's 
Minds, although they have the ſame 
Faculties; and therefore we ought to 
be very inquiſitive, which of theſe two 
we come under; for the Apoſtle never 
ſuppoſes a third fort, who are both 
carnal and ſpiritual. ' And yet, if we 1 
were to judge of moſt that go by the 
Name of Chriſtians, they have ſome- 
thing of both in them. They have a 
ſpiritual Profeſſion, ſpiritual Deſires at 
{ome times, and do ſome ſpiritual Acts I | 
of Picty and Devotion: But if we look 
into the Courſe of their Lives, there is 
ſo much enſuality, ſo much Worldly- 
mindedneſs, fo much Life and Spirit * 
| | the 
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the Purſuit of a preſent Intereſt, fo 


much Coldneſs and Deadneſs in what 


relates to Eternity; that it is hard to ſay 
that ſuch are ſpiritually minded. And 


if not, then we have ſtill ſo much more 
Reaſon to ſearch more deeply and nar - 


rowly into our Souls to find out, which 


is the prevailing Diſpoſition there; 


| which requires very deliberate thoughts 


and frequentObſervations of our ſelves, 


leaſt we judge amiſs concerning our own - 


Minds, which may be of very dangerous 


Conſequence to us; and unleſs we can 
truly find the Love of God as our chief 


Good to be above our Love to other 


things, both in our Choice and Deſign, 


we have little Reaſon to conclude that 
we are ſpiritually minded. 

2. To watch over your Thoughts and 
Paſſions; and that for three Conſidera- 
tions; 


1. The Irregularity of our Thoughts. 


2. The Exorbitancy of our Deſires. 
3. The Diſorder of our Paſſions. 
1. The Irregularity of our Thoughts. 
It is of great Conſequence in order to 
the Tranquillity of our Minds, to con- 
ſider how far our Thoughts are capa- 


ble of being brought under the Go- 
vernment of our Reaſon. For thoſe 


which 
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which ariſe from the reſtleſs workings 
of Imagination are hardly capable of 


to do what we can to repreſs them; 
and however to keep our Wills from 


4 


\ A R 
e 


being brought into better Order, than 
J 
giving way tothem. There isa certain 


perpetual Motion of the Images in the 
Brain, as there 1s a Circulation of the 


Blood; and when Perſons are in health 


and make it their buſineſs, yet they 
cannot ſo fix their Thoughts for any 
long time, but theſe buſie and unquiet 
Rovings of Imagination will be diſtur- 


bing the moſt ſerious Thoughts; and 


put them to frequent Recollections of 


themſelves. I cannot ſay, that all are 


alike troubled with them; but whether 


it ariſes from the Fibres of the Brain, 
or the different Quickneſs of Animal 


* Spirits, or ſome accidental Indiſpoſiti- 


on, ſome are much more troubled this 
way than others. Natural Dulneſs is 
in ſome a great preſervative againſt the 
Inquietude of Thoughts, but few would 
be rid of them on thoſe Terms; but 
thoſe who have brisker Spirits, muſt be 
content to bear with ſome Extravagan- 
cies in them. But at ſome times we find 


that when the Blood is inflamed by 


preternatural Heat, the Fancy grows 
ore ox extra- 


. 


of knn, Ke. 


5 Poffeſs the Brain, and diſturb and 
alcompof. the Mind ; at other times 


we fee Perſons ſo o ppreſſtd with par- 


tteitlar Imaginations 1 what they ab. 
bor (as in tlie Caſe of blaſphemous 
Thoughts) that the more they ſttive 


Cafes it is neceſſary to put a difference 
etween the involuntary Effects of IL 


come from our Wills, or are conſented 


ferences of Good and Evil depend ſo 
mich on our Wills ; we have no Rea- 
ſon to think, that our Thoughts are 
any farther Evil than they are volun- 
aty ; 1 do not only mean by actual 
confene but when antecedent Careſeſ- 
neſs, or habitual Inclinations are the 
Cauſes of them. Our great Buſirieſs 
255 as to our Thoughts, lies in theſe 
mags z 

11 hat there be no evil Habits to 
produce theni. 

2. That we do not careleſly neg- 
leck our Thoughts. 

hat we "keep a conſtant Guard 


iþainiſt them, the more they aſe intan- 
ged with them. Now in all theſe 


magination, and the Thoughts Which 


to by them. Fot ſince the Moral Dif- 
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8 Fint, and very incoherent Ina: 


upon our Wills, that if any evil 
A a Thoughts | 
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e up within us from the 
05 ß the Body, or the Motion of 
1 5 that W. immediately reject 
them; and although N not be i in 


d. keep them from 


- our. Power | 
. yet we max from en 


our Burthe 
being NY 
2. We 5 carefully RE ON 
our. Defires, too; which are too apt to 
£9. beyond their Bounds, if they are 
not narrowly look d to. For the good 
things of. this World are 1 9725 —5 
tempt and to draw us off from our 
Gh hief Good. ITheſe do not work 
equally with all perſons, nor with the 
ſame Perſons at all times. For there 
are different Palates, and different Sea. 
ſons, according to which the different 
perations do very much depend. At 
me times ſenſual Pleaſures, which 
are the common and taking Bait to the 
Souls of ſuch as are too much ſwayed 
by meer natural Inclinations, yet may 
loſe their reliſh, when Age, and Infir- 
ities, and fad. Afflictions for the pre- 
ent have mortified their preſent De- 
ſires to them; but this quite differs 
from a ſpiritual Mortification; which 
takes off the Soul from the Love of 
fuch things, as are inconſiſtent with the 
Love 
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Love of God when Men become Ne- 
vers” of [Pleaſures more than Lobe Ji id 
God But here again à Queſtion res, 
whether there be any Degree 6F! this 
Love bonffiſtont? Net of any ůun TA. 
Pleaferre8'}} and us to tv ffil! it alt he 
within the Bounds of Religion and 
Reaſon. But the main Difficulty lies 
how to fix thoſe reaſonable Bounds to 
our Defifes, that the ey may not exceed, 
either as to the Honour, or Riches, of 
Pleaſures of the World. And for that 
purpoſe theſe Rules may be uſeful to u. 

1. To ſettle and keep in our Minds, 
that the chief Good is to be the Prin- 
cpa Obje&of our deſires; 1 

2. That the prevailiug Motive to 
other Deſi res, be tlie 8 ſerviency of 
them to our main End. 

3. That we keep within reaſonable 
Bounds as to the” Quantity and Degrees 
of the things we deſite. 

4. That we be contented and ſubmit 
to Providence if we are crofſed in what 
ve deſire. For that is to be our ſtand- 
ing Rule as to the good things of this 
World; if God by His wiſe Provi- 
ence caſts them upon us, and puts 
ws in a Juſt way to attain them; we 
wy lawfully ſo far both defire and 

A 33 enjoy 
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enjoy them: But if we find our ſelves 
diſappointed by the ſame Hand of as 
Providence i in ſach things as we look- il xr 
ed for, then our plain and neceſſa- tc 
xy Duty is, by no means to murmur a1 
or grow uneaſſe, but to ſubmit out I w 
Wills to his, WhO is infinitely wiſer o 
than we are, and knows what is better I h 
for us than we do for our ſelves And p 
this i is a Trial of our Love to God, if rc 
we are contented with his Will, and f 
rather chooſe to ſubmit to that, than I n 
to enjoy our on; and that leads to 0 
the next particular. | bng 1415 * 
9. We muſt do what lies in us to pre- ir 
vent and remedy the diſorder of our I t! 
Paſſions. To that End we muſt conſider, iſ c. 
1. What Paſſionsare governable, and 1; 


12.9 far. 1 E 
2. What the beſt Means are to keep I te 
them in order. fi 


I. We muſt conſider the different 0 
Nature of our Paſſions. The Paſſions | 
in us, are thoſe Motions we find within I v 
our ſelves, upon the Apprehenſion of  « 
Good. or Evil; for that which ariſes n 
only from the Greatneſs or Newnels  t! 
of an Object, is rather a Natural than v 
a Moral Paſſion, and hardly comes un- 


der the Government * our Wills. But en. 
e 5 as tl 


Ga» 


og Moni &c. 


5 
as to Moral Good and Evil our Natures 


ne ſo framed as to have a Tendency 

Ito what is apprehended to be Go 

and an Averſion to what is Evil, 
whereof one is called Love, and the 
other Hatred; and as theſe are appre- 
hended to be preſent or abſent, other 
Paſſions do ariſe, as Joy, Deſire, Sor- 
row, &c. But we are farther to con- 
der, that we make a different Judg- 


our Senſ:s, and as they affect our 


e-W in things agreeable to our Bodies, and 


ur that tend to the Preſervation of them, 


r, cannot be queſtioned; and conſequent- 
nd ly, that there is a natural Paſſion to- 


wards ſuch a Good; which ſo far as it 


ep tends to the End of Nature muſt be la- 
al and allowable. For elſe we muſt 
nt reflect on the Author of Nature, which 


ns hath framed us with ſuch Paſſions; and 
un © without which the purpoſes of Nature 
of could not be attained; and there is a 


{es natural Compiacency "which follows 
els I the agreeableneſs of things to theſe in- 
an © ward Paſſions. And lo far as we keep 
m- © within the Bounds of Nature, there is 
ut no Moral Evil in it, any more than 
as there is in the Pleaſure of Eating and 


Aa 3 | Drink- 


ment of Good and Evil, as they pleaſe 


Minds. That there is a natural Good 
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inking, when ye are hungry, and 
155 ſty 5 for the natural Appetite: cau- 


£0, no farther, than the meer Compla- 
cency which, ariſes from a ſuitable 
Good, there can he no ſin in that; but 
if. it exceeds i its due Bounds, then it be- 


: comes ſinful andought to be reſtrained. 


For that we are to.confider; that God 


and Nature have ſet reaſonable Bounds 


to the moſt natural Inclinations; and 
for that End Mankind have Rea ſon and 
Underſtanding given them; that they 
may judge what 15 juſt and fitting to be 


done, as to theſe natural Inclinations. 
From whence we muſt conclude, that 
whatſoever tends to overthrow the 
Purpoſe and Deſign of Nature muſt be 
unreaſonable; upon which Principle 


the Vertnes of 1 emperance and Cha- 


ſtity, which reſpe& the Government 


of natural Inclinations as to ſenſu- 
al Pleaſure are founded. And bęcauſe 
our Reaſon diſcovers that there is a 
Higher kind.of Good, than what gra- 
5 our Senſes, there muſt be another 
kind of Paſſions within us ſuitable to 
the Nature of it; and the Nature of 
ſchat Good. being intellectual, — 

there 


the Complacency in the ſatisfacti. 
on of it. If therefore natural Paſſions 


— 
„ 


1 Aa 


_ Mankind a. = © 
there muſt be Paſſions in us above = 
thoſe mentioned, or we can neither 
{| love, nor defire, nor be delighted with _— 
any ſpiritual Good; but if theſe be al- i 
X el thoſe muſt follow which re- 
ſpe& what is apprehended to be Evil —_ 
of the ſame kind. By this we ſee, that | 
there are Paſſions of 'very different | 
| kinds within us ; and herein conſiſts 
1 the great Difficulty as to the Govern- 9 
| ment of our Paſſions in our preſent State 
F to bring thoſe of an inferiour Nature | 
der the Command of the ſuperiour 
"YI Faculties. It is poſſible for Men to 
* check one Paſſion by another, when 

they both reſpect the Body; but this 1 
is governing rather by Policy than by | 
= Reaſon. It may be we niay find all = 
. ways neceſſary to compaſs the Govern- 
ment of ſuch unruly Motions as our 
paſſions now are. But it is certain, 
that Reaſon ought to keep them in 
1 their due Order; 5 and it fails when it 

doth it not: And it is no hard matter 
to convince Men that they ought to 
do it; but in this degenerate State no 
fer ſuch thing is to be expected, without 
the Powerful Aſſiſtance of Divine 
= Grace; yet even that co-operates in 
ner the way of Reaſon; and therefore we 
— — 4 muſt 
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muſt conſider the beſt Rules, in order 
Sn. de 
2. That is the next ching to be ſpo- 
ken to, wiz. What are the beſt ways and 
means in order to a due nee 
of our Paſſions. 

1. The firſt is, to conſider that we 


ought to be more affected with Moral 


and Spiritual Good, than with what is 
only natural and ſenſible. For there- 


in conſiſts the main Difficulty as to the 
ſubduing thoſe Paſſions which are 


Founded, in natural Inclinations; and 
nothing can be more effectual to that 
Purpoſe, than to poſſeſs our Minds 
with greater Apprehenſions of the Va- 
lue and Worth of our Souls above our 
Bodies, and conſequently of all that 
Good, which tees to improve and 


make them happ 


'2. To — f true Eſtimate of ſen- 


| ſible Good; how ſhort and tranſitory 


it is; and how impoſſile to anſwer our 


Expectations if we do not degenerate 
into Brutes. And that a great deal of 


ſenſible Pleaſure is taken away by the 
Senſe and Remorſe of Conſcience for 
the negle& of better things. And 
therefore the Mind that conſults its 
n Tranguilliy : and 5 

hae 


o Mankind, &c. 


have the gr eateſt Regard to that which 


brings the greateſt inward Pleaſure a- 


long with it; which certainly comes 


rather by the governing thoſe Paſſions 
which are founded in natural Inclina- 
tions than in yielding to them. 
3. To make Account of Diſappoint- 


ments as to ſuch things, which our 
inferiour Paſſions are moſt apt to be 


fixed upon. It is impoſſible if we give 


way to unreaſonable Deſires, that we 
ſhould be ſatisfied; for the Deſires will 


increaſe, and things we deſire cannot 


be certainly enjoyed; tlie wiſeſt thing 


we can do then, is to ſet bounds to our 
Deſires, and not to be diſturbed if we 


loſe what is ſo uncertain. For if we 


make Account of it, the Surprize is 
gone when it happens, and we are bet- 
ter prepared to bear the Loſs of what 
we could keep no longer. 
4. Not to ſet too great a Value upon 
our ſelves; for imnioderate Selt-love 
makes men very uneaſie, if every thing 
doth not anſwer Expectations. This 


inflames their Blood, and heightens 


their Paſſious upon every Occaſion, 


like Contempt. But he that knows 


himſelf beſt, will more eaſily bear the 
5 ill 


where there is any thing that looks 
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Mitifage he meets with from others, , 
and moſt quietly ſubmits to the Hand ' 
of God, as Did did upon the Provo- ! 
cations of Shine; which were very 
great at that time. 


a 
F. The beſt» Remedy againſt the 
Power of Paſſions is to beg the Divine | 
_ Affiſtance in fuch u Manner, as not to 
nkglect a conſtant Care of ourſelves; | - 
and to fix our Minds upon as our 
chicfeſt Good. The more we look up 
to him, and the more hearty and fin- I , 
rere our Prayers are to him, fo much , 
the more compoſed will our Minds be, : 
which are never in better Temper than 
| when they draw nigh to God, and are 
1 under the immediate Influences of his 
= Grace. For that alone can give true 
Peace and Contentment of Mind, when I 
all. other Moral Conſiderations may I 
ſwim in our Thoughts, but do not 
i enter into the Depth of our Souls. 
Mu 23. This is the laſt particular Advice, 
_ viz. to imploy and to fix our Minds up- 
on God as the beſt Object of our De- 
fires. For this not only tends to calm 
our unquiet Paſſions, but to raiſe our 
intellectual; by repreſenting God often 
to our Minds, as the moſt defirable Ob- 
ject; both with reſpect to this Life and 


2 bet- 


* 


W Mankind, FA 


4 er, For the Thoughts of God 
will keep us Holy and humble from 
the Infinite Diſproportion between him 
and us, when we are moſt apt to be 


vain, and ſclf-opinionated: For what 
i: our weak and ſhallow Knowledge of 


the outſide of things to his Infinite and 
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Unſearchable Wiſdom ? By which he 


comprehends all things at one View, 


ot orders all things by the exacteſt 


Methods; and upholds all things by 


the ſame Power by which he created 


them. How mean a Creature is Man, 


in compariſofi of bis Divine Perfecti- 


ons, even the wiſeſt and moſt thought- 


ful Man? What pains do Men take to 
ſearch out the Meaneſt of his Works; 


and at laſt find themſelves ſo much to * 


ſeek as to the Nature and Operations 


of them? But what need they any 


thing without themſelves to ſhew how 
ſcanty their Knowledge is? When the 


Union of their Souls and Bodies, and 


the manner how they work together, 


or upon each other is above their Un- 
derſtanding. We know not how it is 
that External Objects produce ſuch Ideas 


in our Minds, which are not in them- 
ſelves, and of which there are no Tra- 


ces ever to be diſcerned i in the Brains; 
nor | 
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nor how they come to be preſerved 


nor how to be recover d after a long 
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there without any ſenſible Impreſſions; 


diſtance. of time; nor how the Imagi- 
nation comes to be ſo buſie and active, 


hen the Images are paſt which were 
fir: imprinted ; nor how the Mind 


comes to be 0 often clouded by the 


dark and obſcure — of 
Fancy againſt the Power of Reaſon : 
Or how the Soul determines the Moti- 


ons of the Body with that Quickneſs 


and effectual Power; how it comes to 


be united ſo cloſely with it, without 


any ſuch Ties as are ſuitable to the 


Nature of either of them. Theſe and 


many other ſuch Enquiries bafſle the 


dur ſelves for ever miſerabile.-- It ſeens 


certainly, it is not the Knowledge of 
our ſelves can make us happy; for 


à great and wiſe and perfect Being, who 


moſt inquiſitive Wits; and therefore 


then we can never be ſo. But there is 


alone is able to do it; and ſuch i is his 
Infinite Goodneſs that he is moſt rea- 
dy to do it; if we through our Folly 
5 not reject his Kindneſs, and make 


indeed, too great a thing for ſuch 
worthleſs Creatures to hope for ſuch a 


Happineſs, and if we were to obtain 
5 ic 


e, Mankind, &c. 365 
it by our beſt Services, we might juſtly 
deſpair of it; but ſuch is his Conde- 
ſcenſion, as he is pleaſed to offer it up- 

on ſuch Terms, as are moſt for our 
Advantage, and if We near tly com- 

„ ply with them, we have no Reaſon = 
to miſtruſt the Promiſe of a God of ſo = 
wach Goodneſs and Truth _ vx 
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7 hou 25 the Words of ds Life 


HERE were Two things [ 
chiefly deſigned from theſe 
Words; 

I To ſhew by Reaſon , AT hat the 
Souls of Men have a Capacity for Eter- 
nal Life. 

II. That Chriſt in the Goſpel hath 
 ſhewed 
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1 bel us the only: certain. . I 
) N eng T off 
4 "The former I havs-Yilpatched,; but 
I before 1 che to the geond 
other Enquiry to he mages dis. Wh 


our Fappineſs is put off to anqther 
Ilie; or Whether Mankind be no, 
7 pable of it in this Life? 6 cl! 
E As to this Matter I ſhall propoſe ro 
ching 8550 375 | 
1. 10 conſider the belt Methods; Þ 
which have been thought of for ab. 
pineſs 1 11 this Life. 0H 2: 
2. Toſhew the Metec veneſt af at 
of them; and the great Advantages we 
have by I Goſpel'above them, both. 
35 to this and ad World. 
1. I ſhall conſider the beſt Methods 
which have been thought upon by Phi- 
loſophical and Contemplative Men for 
W f! — of Haꝑpineſs in this LifGQ. 
And a three-fold Scheme hath been” 
drawn of it; which deſerves to be 
conſidered ; the reſt fall. in with theſe | 
as not to be regarded. y £7 
1. Of thoſe who placed true Honpi- 
e Ineſs in the Exerciſe of Vertue, with = _ 
good Circumſtances of Life; which [+ 
was Ariſtotle 8 Doctrine. age in; 


* 4 44 8 
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22, Of thöfe who placed it in the 


fole Exerciſe of Vertue; which was the 
 Opihion of the Sea, 


© Of thoſe WH¹ ſuppoſed: ſuch a 


State of 5 attainable! as made 


bf Condition in this 
World; che was the Notion of 
the Ae, taking it in the moſt re- 


up the ha 


fined Senſe of it. 
But the Chriſtian Doftrine differs 
Win all theſe Schemes in theſe Parti- 


culars; "oh 


r. It propoſes cothing like a State of 


| Happineſs in this World ; either in the 
Goods of Fortune or otherwiſe. 4 


2. It offers the beſt Arguments for 


Patience in this World, and for Hap- 


pineſs i in another. 


It makes our greateſt Happineſ 
here to lie in Dependence on God's 


Providence and Contentment ii our 
Condition. 


Now the Objections wh ich lie againſt 
the former Schemes, are either General 


or Particular. 


I. In General, they are all liable to 
theſe Faults; 


1. That they poſſeſs Men's Minds 
with falſe Ideas and Notions of a State 
of 9 here. 

2. That 
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e 2. That they ſuppoſe it in their 
e Power to make themſelves happy, if 
I they ſet themſelves to it. 
a 1. That they poſſeſs Men's Minds 
e vith falſe Ideas and Notions of Happi- | 
is neſs here; which was the very thing 
f I which the Moraliſts deſi igned to cure 
In others; viz. the great Miſtakes they 
were under, as to Haßpir eſs. when 
they placed it in Riches, or Honour, or 
L MI Senſual Pleaſure. But if they run into 
the ſame Miſtake themſelves. what rea- 
f Ml fon have they to blame others? For, 
e Wy they. ſuppoſe we be miſtaken in the 
main, yet we have ſomething which 
Cr nleaſes us ; and although we cannot be 
>- abſolutely certain of enjoying the good 
N things of this Life; yet we do that 
s vhich we judge the far greateſt part of 
's Mankind fer the greateſt value upon; 
ir for we love to judge of Men not by a 
few fine Words, but by the Courſe of 
{ their Actions; and this is that they 
ai purſue after different Methods ; and 
therefore let Speculative Men ſay what 
o If they will, the buſie part of Mankind 
 Wſeem to be agreed agailt their Noti- 
is ons. For they talk only of Airy and 
te I Imaginary things; as a perfection _ 
Vertue, and a pleaſant ſtate of Life, 
af r confiſting 


ne 


may ic * 2 
W * 5 
= 
4 1 
"nl a 


- thing impracticable and unattainable 
do miſchief to Mankind; and put Men 


an unattainable Happineſs. 


was, that they ſuppoſed it to be in 
Men's power to make themſelves hap- 
py if they pleaſed. This they took for 
granted iu all their Diſcourſes of Hap- 


The Advantages of Chriſtianity 
conſiſting of Indolency of Body and 
Tranquility of Mind; where were theſe 
things ever to be found, who could 
ever keep his Body from Pain, or his 


from Accidents? Therefore all ſuch 


in Romances of ſome great Beauty 


do; and fo their Life is ſpent in a vain 


; Pl * d 
OI” 


Mind from Trouble, or his Condition 


Schemes of Happineſs, as propoſe any 


upon ſuch Adventures as they read of 
which none ever ſaw, or were like to 
purſuit after a meer Fancy and Idea of 


2. Another Fundamental Miſtake 


pineſs; and their buſineſs was only to 
lay down fuch Rules which they were 
to obſerve, in order to it. And they 
ſaid many excellent things, as to the 
rectifying the common Miſtakes of Man- 
kind, about Good and Evil, and what 


was fitting to be purſued as their chief In; 
End; and about things in their Power;.; 
and out of their Power; and about re-. 
garding the Temper of their Minds a- 


bore 


as to 1 the #9 to Ea 


hove outward Circumſtances: But when 
this and much more was ſaid by them; 


their Names and. to appear eafie to O- 
thers, when they were tormerited with- 


to the Conqueſt of Paſſions than the 
dich; and they talked in ſuch a lof- 


themſelves happy under the greateſt 


i Florments ; but common Senſe was too 


hard for them; and when they allow- 


life in ſuch a Condition, they pro- 
laimed to the World, that they really, 
P* Whonght him in Miſery : For no. Man 
leſires to be diſcharged out of ſuch a 


U 


But theſe things will beſt a appear by 
chemes; 


ſt place, that Scheme of Happineſs 


"Wt, which I charge. this with, is ſup- 


who had the neceſſary command of 
their own Paſſions? It was no hard 
mattef to diſguiſe them, and to change 


n. No Men ever pretended higher as 


ty ſtrain, as if really they could think 


id their Wiſe Man to put an end to his 


date, wherein he thinks himſelf hap- 


he particular Defects of the ſeveral 
+; [come there fore to confider i in n the 


Mich places It i 4 Perfection of Vertue 
th good Circumſtances, The chief De- 


; ofing 4 Perfettion deed, neceſfary to 
B b 2 "Wy. 
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it, and offering no means to attain it; 


Et hic. I. 1. 
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and this without any regard to another ' 
12 

(There are other Defeats which 1} © 
paſs by, as that the Exerciſe of the Min, ; 
in Contemplation is ſuthcient to make aff , 

Man happy in this State. And that aff; 
continued good Condition may be had i 1 
this World ; which none can reaſonsy 1 

| bly hope for, or expect.) 

Put I ſhall make it appear, that the 
Chriſtian Doctrine, although it pro- ü 
miſes nothing of real Happineſs here; 
yet doth contribute more to it, tha a 

this Philoſophical Scheme doth. 

Ihe PerfeTion of Vertne and Happi ; 
eſs here, is the Foundation of the Ph : 
loſophersDiſcourſe of Happineſs: Fol 
he ſaith, That Vertue is the proper Ex 
cellency of Mankind ; and to mae hin x 
happy it muſt be in "the higheſt Degrea \ 
and the moſt perfect State ʒ for it 1s 1 | 
a Day or alittle time can make one ha 
py, no more than a little warm Sun pin 
can make a Spring. Ariſtotle was nq f 
Fool; and he conſidered what a forl , 
of Being Mankind is; and he obferveY ; 
an irrational Part in us, that is not Af 
meer dead weight, but that it is active 
and oppoſes. Reaſon ; and Moral ver ; 
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4s to the Way to Hppineſs. 373 
tue lies in the curbing that and keeping 
it in due order. And he ſuppoſes ſuch c. 9. 
a Degree of Vertue attainable by Dili- 
gence and Care that he may come to 
be happy by it. It cannot be denied, 
that he propoſes a noble End, and fit 
for Mankind; but how is it to be come 
by? He is very willing to leave it to 
Men's Endeavours; and although ſome 
Degree be attainable, and ſo much as 
to leſſen the Troubles of life; and to 
make amends for the Pains of getting 
it, yet where is the State of Perfection ; 
and without that, no Happineſs. 

It may be ſaid, that under Chriſtiani- 
ty it ſelf, which ſuppoſes Divine Grace 
no Perfection is attainable here; and 
wherein then lies the Advantage? 

I anſwer, That although no State of 
Perfection be attainable here, by thoſe 
Meaſures of Grace, which God thinks 
fit to give (unleſs Perfection be ta- 
ken for Uprightneſs) yet the Chriſti- 
an Doctrine lays a better Foundation 
for that which is next to Happineſs, 
which is Peace and Tranquility of 
Mind. I do not ſay, without Vertue; 
for there is no Peace to the Wicked ; but 
that the Doctrine of Chriſt doth offer 
the beſt Means to keep our Minds com- 
e SD 3 poſed 
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poſed and ſettled in this imperfect and 

uncertain State of Life. | 
And that it doth theſe ways; 

1, By removing the molt perplexing 

Fears and Doubts as to another World, 

2. By giving the greateſt Inward 

Support as to the Troubles of this 
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Word. 4: 
t. By removing the moſt diſquietin 

| Doubts and Fears: And thoſe are ſ uk 
which relate to an Infinite Being and a 
Future State. Ariſtotle takes very lit- 
tle notice of Providence, and leſs of a- 
nother World; which ſhews the great 
PDefect of his Doctrine about Happineſs, 
Ethic 110. He ſometimes ſuppoſes the God's to haze 
6. 7,9, 9. a kindneſs for the Souls of good Men, 
Vbefcanſe they are moſt like to themſelves 
aud he borrows ſome Expreſſions from 
„. Plato to that purpoſe. But his Diſ- 

Rep. 1. 5, HE . . 
6, 10. courſe of Happineſs is plainly calcula- 
ted for this World ; and although he 
allow'd the Mind to be ſeparable from 
the Body, yet he knew not what be- 
came of it; nor offers any Conſiderati- 
ons about it. He lays down many 
good things about the Nature and Kinds 
of Moral Vertues; and acknowledges 
ſomething Divine in the Soul ; but as 
to Religion and the due Fear of on 
4 FFF 12 
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id be lays no weight upon it. It may be 
ſaid, That he deſigned only a Moral 
| Happineſs; but therein lay his Fault, 
ng that he took no notice of Piety towards 
d. God, as the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts 
rd © did in order to a vertuous and happy 
lis Life. It cannot be denied, that he 
doth ſometimes ſpeak of another kind 
no of Happineſs, which is defigned for 
; ſome extraordinary Perſons who had an Eth 1.7. 
12 Heroical and Divine ſort of Vertne in Evi 1. 
i- them; and that by this Men do become 1 
a- Divine. And that there is in ſome 
at Men, a kind of « Divine Nature and 
I Influence which helps them, which he 
e calls the moft perfect and true Iinprove- Nicom. 1.4. 
, nent of Nature. And in another place © 7. 
be puts the Queſtion, How happineſs is to l. i e. 
m be attained, whether by Learning, or Eæ- 
iL erciſe, or Practice, or by Chance, or by 
la- Divine Deſtiny ; and he immediately 
he MY faith, That if the Gods give any thing to 
YM Mankind it ſhould be Happineſs ;, it be- 
e- 77g the beſt thing they are capable of. 
ti- And in another, 7hat Men may be made l. o c 1. 
ny -appy by a Divine Cauſe. Now theſe 
ds things are of great Advantage to Chri- 
zes ſtianity; for they ſhew, that Divine 
as Grace is no unreaſonable thing to ſup- 
od pole in order to true Happineſs; and 
hel Bb 4 that 
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The Advantages of Chriſtianity 
that it may advance our Minds to a 


higher degree of Vertue. But Ariſtotle 


_ doth not make it neceſſary to that kind 
of Happineſs which he treats of; and 


yet ſuppoſes it to be a perfect Happi- 
neſs in this Life, by the Moral Exerciſe 
of Vertue. If he had only ſaid, That 
Men's Lives are more happy or nuſera- 
ble according to the Degrees of Ver- 


tue, which they have and do exerciſe, 
he had ſaid nothing but what was moſt 


agreeable to the general Senſe and Ex- 
perience of Mankind. For truly ver- 
tuous and good Men do generally meet 
with the feweſt Troubles of Lite, and 


bear them better, and enjoy the Com- 


forts of Life with leſs Envy and truer 


Pleaſure than vicious Men do their 
greateſt Riches and moſt extravagant 


Delights. For there is great difference 
between Noiſe and Pleaſure; the true 


Pleaſure of Life is no loud, boiſterous, 


violent Paſſion; but a calm, and eaſie, 


and compoſed Temper ; neither tranf- 
ported with Proſperity, nor dejected 


by ſudden Accidents; nor overcome 
with violent Paſſions, If there be ſuch 
a thing as Happineſs here, it lies within 
ſuch a Compaſs; it is no perfect and 


uninterrupted State; but it is much be- 


 -yond 
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yond the reſt of the World in Eaſe 
and Contentment of Mind. 55 

And that not meerly as to outward 
Circumſtances, but as to inward Satiſ- 
faction, as to ſuch things which the 
Mind of Man is moſt inquiſitive about 
tin relation to Happineſs. Herein lay 
the great Defect in Ariſtotles Scheme 
of Happineſs, that in the drawing of 
„ it, he goes no further than this Life. 

t For when he mentions Solon ſaying, 
hat no Man can be ſaid to be happy be- 
pere his Death; he declares his Mind, 

t that it could not be intended of a Hap- 

d pineſs after Death, r#20 94 mwr2.o; a- 

1 TUTITY 3 for this 5 ſaith he, were Very ab- Ethic, . 1. 
r ford, eſpecially upon his Principles which ei. 
ir WM ſuppoſed Happineſs to con ſiſt in Exerciſe. 

t What can the meaning of this be, but 
to deny the Happineſs of a future State? 
And in the foregoing Chapter he ſup- 

„ M poſes the change of a Man's Condition 

>, before his Death ſpoils all his Happi- 

- MW neſs; and therefore no Man's Life can 

1 WU be ſaid to have been happy before his 

ce End. But he makes an Objection, how 
n far a Man after Death will be concern- 
a ed at the good or evil Fortune of his 
d 
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Poſterity; and his Anſwer is in gene- 
ral, 2d warn apures i,; all future 
_ — things 
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The Advantages of Chriſttanity 
things are dark and obſcure to us; but 


at laſt he reſolves that the Affairs of 
Poſterity ſignifie little or nothing after 
Death, as to Happineſs or Miſery ; 
but that the former depends entirely 
on the firmneſs and conſtancy of a Man's 
Mind in the practice of Vertue, while 
he lived. _ Vöoàͥ 
We muſt do Ariſtotle all the right we 


canz and in another place he aſſerts, 
Eh. 1. 10. That Happineſs properly belongs to the 
Mind, as being the we excellent part of 


a+; and he grants, that there is ſome- 


thing Divine in us, which hath the No- 


tions of Good and Evil; and hath pecu- 
liar Pleaſures of a higher nature than «- 
ty our Senſes are capable of, and are more 


Heut of themſelves for « real Hep 
neſs. And beyond this, he ſuppoſes, 


That a good Man is the moſt in favour 
with God; which he not only repeats 


but argues upon it. For, faith he, if 


there be a Divine Providence, as it ſeems 
probable, God will regard that moſt, 
which is beſt and moſt like to himſelf; 
which is, a good Mind; and that he will 
Avena, reward thoſe who do love 
and improve it. This is a very remark- 
able Teſtimony in him; and the more, 


_ becauſe of the Inference which he de- 
5 duces 
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duces from it, viz. That Man ought not 
to regard ſo much his Humane as his Di- 
vine Part of himſelf, but as much as lies c. 7. 
; | inns; amvoren'on to immortalize our 
ves; one would think by this, that 
she took great Care of another World; 
but in the next Words he explains 
himſelf, that he meant living according 
e to the beſt Principle within us; which 
„ ö our Mind, and therefore he faith, 
o ry is the moſt pleaſant and happy 
) ITE. "bt Re by" | 1 
. Ts true, that here he uſes ſeveral of 
Plato s Expreſſions concerning the Mind, 
and its ear Relation to God; but he 
ſeems to be at a loſs about another Life, 
ebe is not peremptory againſt it; but 
i- © rather ſeems to ſuppoſe it, becauſe ſuch. 
„ Divine Principle could not die with 
the Body; but he goes no farther, lea- 
ts W ving all in the dark as to another State. 
Something may be ſaid in his Excuſe, 
that he never ventured farther than the 
7, thing could be made out by Reaſon; 
f; ¶ but Plato took in Ancient Tradition, 
which he allowed not to have any 
ve Place in his Writings. So that what 
Plato affirmed, as to a future State, A- 
e, ritotle omitted, becauſe he could prove 
nothing beyond this Life. But this 
= I muſt 
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The Advantages of Chriftianity 
muſt be ſaid that he offered very fair 
Grounds for receiving the Doctrine of 
future Happineſs, from what he aſſer- 


ted as to the Excellency and Happineſs 
of the Soul; ſo that nothing was wan- 
ting on his Grounds, but the Evidence 
of Divine Revelation; ſince his Prin- 


Minds. 


ciples do very well juſtifie what the 
Doctrine of Chriſt hath revealed con- 
cerning the Happineſs of the beſt 


But herein lies the great Defect of this 


Scheme, that it can give no ſatisfaction 


to Men's minds as to another World. 
He ſpeaks great things concerning 
the Nature of the Mind, and the Ex- 
cellency of Vertue, and the Pleaſures 


of the contemplative State; but if we 
enquire of him, what will become of 


2 Tim. 1. 
10 


theſe Minds in another State, he leaves 
it in the ſame Obſcurity he found 
it, and offers nothing towards the Re- 
ſolution of ſo material a Point. 

But therein lies the great Advantage 
of the Chriſtian Doctrine, that Eter- 
nal Life is brought to Light by it, as the 
Apoſtle ſpeaks. For there was great 
Obſcurity as to what concerns a future 
Stare before. There was an Ancient 
Tradition, a general Conſent, and better 
. Argu- 
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Arguments for it than againſt it; and 


i none had taken more pains to prove 
tbe Immortality of the Soul than Pla- 
to had done; and yet we find his own _ 
: Scholar Ariſtotle, (and that for many 
. Years ) yet ſo doubtful and uncertain 
;abcut it, that he dares not mention it, 

. where it was moſt neceſſary in a Diſ- 
" BE courſe about the Happineſs of Mankind. 
f he had been perſwaded of it, where 
had it been more proper and ſeaſona- 
7 ble? He could not deny the .Mind to 
8 be of a Nature far above the Body, 
| and ſeparable from it ; but he knew not 
. what became of it. He deſpiſed the 
N Poetick Fables, and had no Eſteem of 
che Pythagorean Revolution of Souls, 
5 which Plato had too much eſpouſed; 
f for he could find no Evidence in Rea- 
© ſon for it, and therefore he went no 
0 farther than a Happineſs in this Life; 
but then he ſuppoſed a Perfection of 
; Vertue, and the beſt Exerciſe of our 
„Minds neceſſary in order to it. 
4 It may be ſaid, that Ariſtotle went 
- | according to the Principles of Reaſon, 
and that Revelation is a thing of ano- 
e ther kind, and cannot give ſuch ſatis- 
* faction, as Reaſon of it ſelf would have 
e done. 


To 


Die Adyaiitages of Chriſtianity 
To this, 1 ſhall give a diſtinct and IE 
1. Ariſtotle himſelf grants, That Moral || ft 
; Matters are not capable of that Evidence e 
in Reaſon which other things are; and I © 
none hath ſpoken oftner, nor to bet- I 
ter purpoſe about it, than he hath M 
dune. He . * his Moral Diſcourſes Nl © 
' Nicon. 1.1, With ſaying, That the ſame Examneſs is c 
CE 1. mot to be expected in all SibjeFs; eſpeci- ll © 
ally where there is ſo much difference of 
Opinions; and therefore no Man of Un- 
Aerſtanding will require more than the h 
Subjelt will bear; no Mam expects Elo- 
dJuence from a Mathematician , nor De- 
monſbrations from an Orator. To the 
c. . fame purpoſe not long after: And a- 
1. 2. c. 2. gain in the beginning of the next Book. 
Evan. 1. In another place in Moral Matters, he 
*.c.6. not only allows fri Reaſon, but Teſti- 
mony and Examples; and he calls it Ig- 
norance and want of Judgment, for any 
not to diſtinguiſh ſuch Arguments as are 
proper from thoſe of another kind. But 
we are not now enquiring into the 
Foundations of Morality and the Evi- 
dence they are capable of; but concern- 
ing a Matter out of our Reach, as to 
ſenſible Evidence, or Mathematical De- 
monſtration; and the Queſtion is, what 
. Evidence 
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4s to the Way to Happineſs. 383. 
Evidence is to be admitted in this Caſe. 
And in a Matter which relates to ano- 
ther World, where Happineſs and Mi- 
ſery depend upon the Will of God, it 
cannot but appear the moſt ſatisfaftory 
way for God himſelf to declare his 
Mind concerning it, in ſuch a way as 
is moſt agreeable to the Nature of the 
Thing and the Reaſon of Mankind: 
Tor, as God himſelf can beſt declare 
the ſtate of Souls in another World; 
and there can be no ſuſpicion of any 
Miſtake therein, if it be known to be 
his Will. So there muſt be ſuch ſatiſ- 
factory Evidences that it is ſo, that no 
reaſonable Man can refuſe giving his 
Aſſent to it. Ariſtotle complains, that l. a. c 2. 
in Moral things there wants, 2 nw, 
ſomething to fix upon now in Matters of 
another World, we can have nothing ſo 
firm and certain as the Will of God re- 
„vealed to us in a ſatisfactory manner. 
2. But what is this Sti cfactory Man- 
oer; for therein the main Difficulty lies? 
- | anſwer, That in a Matter which de- 
ends upon the good Will of another, 
 Þf our buſineſs is to examine, whether it 
- I be agreeable, 1. To the Character of 
che Perſon who is ſaid to reveal it. 
2. Fo the Intention and Deſign of it. 
£ | 9. To 
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3. To the juſt Apprehenſic ons of God 

and our Souls. 
1. The Character of the perſon; he 
muſt be one throughly acquainted with 
the State of another World; z. e. in 
ſhort, the greateſt Satisfaction muſt be 
by one who comes down from Heaven 
ke aſſures us thereby of the Truth of 
that happy ſtate el] And the World 
was run fo far into Scepticiſmand Infi- 
delity, that leſs Evidence would not 
content them; for they had diſputed 
ſo long again each other, where Phi- 
loſophy came, that Men were much 
more to ſeek, than if it had never come 
among them. And there wanted a Su- 
periour Authority to over-rule the Ca- 
velling Wits of Men : So that the beſt 
Philoſopher in the World could never 
have ſettled this matter upon meer 
Principles of Reaſon; ſince Men had 
learnt the Art of making things proba- 
ble on either fide, but certain on nei- 
ther. If Chriſt himſelf had undertook 
to demonſtrate a Future State, the ve- 
ry offer to demonſtrate had raiſed all 
the Smatterers in Philoſophy into 2 
Flame; and none fo buſie and forward 
inſuch ways of Diſputing as thoſe Who 
have not Judgment enough to find the 
Difference 
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as to the Way to Happineſs: N 
Difference between Truth and Proba- 


bility. So that a Divine Revelation 
was the only way to put an End to 


theſe Diſputes; but then the Character 


of the Perſon muſt be agrceable to that 
of his. Meſſage he muſt be Holy, 
Humble, Innocent, and wholly uncon- 
cerned in the affairs of this World and 
taken up with the great Deſigns of a- 
nother ; and to this Character our Blet- 
ed Saviour fully anſwered, and none 
eſides him had ever done it. 

2. It muſt be in ſuch a Manner, as 
beſt anſwers the Intention and Deſi gn 
of ſuch an Errand, which is to per- 
ſwade Mankind to believe it and look 
after it. And therefore it muſt be de- 
livercd in a Plain, Authoritative Man- 
ner, apt to awe and convince the beſt 
part of Mankind, 2. e. ſuch as enquire 
after a Future Happinelz. It muſt be 
delivered, not in a Symbolical Myſte- 


rious Manner, as though Men ſhould 


underſtand too much of it, but freely 
and without reſerve. and with great 
Courage and Rcfolntion, For the 
want of that makes the Force of the 
ſtrongeſt Reaſon ſuſpected. And if 
Chriſt had not ſuffered for his Doctrine, 
Mankind is fo ſuſpicions , that from 

Co thence 


e 


The Advantages of Chriſtianity 
thenee they would have juſtified their 


Infidelity. If Plato had followed So. 
crates in his Reſolution, and affirmed 
his Doctrines poſitively, and not with 
ſuch Reſerves, he might have done 
much more good at Athens than he 


did: But Plato's Art and Ariſtotle's Fear 


ſpoiled all the Effects of their Moral 
Doctrines; and turned them into Diſ- 
putes and Matters of Speculation. 
Which have never been in the Chriſtt- 
an World concerning a future State 
and the chief Happineſs of Mankind. 
although there have been too many a- 
bout the other Articles of the Chriſti- 


an Faith. But to all this we muſt add 


the Miracles of Chriſt's Reſurrection 
from the Dead and thofe of his Apo- 
ſtles afterwards, which confirmed the 
Truth of their Doctrine. 

. That there muſt be nothing un- 
worthy of God, or unſuitable to the 
Souls of Men; but every thing agrec- 
able to our Conceptions of the Good: 
neſs, and Holineſs, and Juſtice of God, 


and tending to the Happineſs of god 


Men and Puniſhment of the bad; this 


is a true and ſatisfactory Account of it. 


And this we aflert to be the true State 
of the Cafe, as to the Diſcovery of a 
future 


as to the Way to Happineſs. 387 
future State in the Goſpel. For, here- 
in we have the State of Souls in ano- 
ther World repreſented according to 
the nature of their Actions in this: For 
> Wit is ſaid, That God will render to every Rom. +. 6, 
Man according to his Deeds; to them 1% 
r ho by patient contimance in well doing, 
%% for Glory, and Honour, and Immor- 

- Wl iality, Eternal Life; but to them that 
. re Contentious and obey not the Truth, 
, obey Unrighteouſneſe, Tribulation and 
c I 4nouifh upon every Soul of Man that doth. 
„Evil. This is the Subſtance of the Re- 
- velation of the Goſpel as to another 
World. And what is there in all this, 
d unbecoming God or Mankind? Yea, 
what is there, which doth not agree 
»- E vith the Eſſential Attributes of God, 
je the Differences of Good and Evil; and 
the juſt Rewards and Puniſhments of 
1- Wl food and bad Actions? We lee, that 
in order to Eternal Life, not only well- 
c- doing is required, but a patient conti 
d- W nance therein; which implies a firm- 
ad, neſs of Mind, or a Conſtancy and Re- 
d lolution not to be ſhaken by the vain 
115 £ Hopes or Fears of this World. And it 
it. Nis not any good Purpoſes, or ſudden 
ite ¶ Reſolutions that will be ſufficient, but 
a chere muft be well-doing and continu- 
Ire 8e auce 
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| The Advantages of Chriſtianity 
ance therein. But how can this be, 
when all Men fail fo much in well-do- 


ing? and thoſe whom the Apoſtle 
writes to had been remarkable for their 
ill-doings? Therefore his Words are to 
be underſtood in the Senſe of the Go- 
ſpel with the Allowance of Repentancc 
and Human Infirmities: But there muſt 
be that which the Moraliſts call, K 

va N, Or True Goodneſs ;, i. e. ſuch 2 
Temper of Mind as ſuppoſes an inward 
Probity and Sincerity, and a Diſpoſi. 

tion of Mind to all that is good and 
praiſe-worthy. He is ſuch a good Man 
that hath good Principles, and doth 


Eudem. l. j. good Actions for their own ſakes, be- 


c. IF. 
agu. Mo- 


FA. J. 2 


c. 9. 


cauſe they are good ; and doth them 
out of Choice, and with a firm and ſet- 
tled Reſolution, and not from a Natu- 

ral Temper, or for ſome outward Ad- 
vantages to be had by them; and to 
all this, it is requiſite that ſuch a on: 

hath a true and impartial Judgment as 
to Good and Evil ; not but that they 
may be miſtaken in Teffer things, where 
the Difference is not ſo caſie to > diſcer nl: 

but in all the main ſtrokes of Good 
and Evil, he is careful to obſerve al: 
the Lines of his Duty and to avoid all 


kinds of Evil. Ariſtotle obſerves, that 
| it 


as to the Way to Happineſs. 389 
it is the true ſign of a good Man, when 
le he hath a true taſte of Good and Evil, 
i when thoſe things which are fo in 
0 | themſelves appear ſo to him; as things 
J- appear with their true taſte to a perſon 
in Health, but not under a Diſtemper: 
t OO it is a very ill ſign to have a corrupt 
and vitiated Palate as to Good and Evil; 
when things Good in themſelves ap- 
0 pear Evil, and things Evil in themſelves 
. appear Good, or they are willing to 
10 WY put falſe Colours and Appearances up- 
mon them; for it is a great ſign the In- 
h dination is bad, and that they are wil- 
„lng to be deceived. - 
m The Subſtance of what I have ſaid 
is this, that we can have no reaſon to 
u- W be unſatisfied with the Account of a 
future State given in the Goſpel, {ſince 
toit is built on the common Principles of 
Reaſon in Mankind, as to the Conſe- 
as WW quents of the Good and Evil of Men's 
Actions; and is ſuitable to our due 
1c Appre Renens of God. For, as Elihu 
1; long ſince ſaid, Far be it from God that Job 3419, 
he f. 14 do I chedneſs : : and jr om the 
Amighiy, that he ſhould commit Inias 1 
I ty: for the work of a Man ſhall he render 
into him, and Cauſe every Man to find _ 
ac accorcling to his Ways. 
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390 The Adpantages of Chriſtianity 

n Herein lies the firſt Advantage of the 
Chriſtian Doctrine, that it removes the 
moſt perplexing Doubts as to another 
World. 
2. Another great Aa is, that 
it ſtates the Malter ſo as to afford the 
greateſt inward Support, as to the 
Troubles of this World. And that lies 
in two things, which the Moraliſts 
made little account of, and thoſe are, 

1. Partic! ular Provide nce. 2. Divin: 
Aſſiſtance. 

1. Particular Providence. Ariſtotl, 
after all the Paſlages produced out of 
him, ſpeaks but faintly and doubtful- 
iy concerning Providence with reſpect 
to Mankind; he rather makes God an 
Univerſal Cauſe of the Order and Dil- 
poſition of Things, than a particular 
Manager of them for the good of Man- 
kind. In one place of his Morals he 
ſpeaks of his Self-ſufficiency, and having 

Magn Mer. all good things in himſelf; but then asks. 
Fc. hat doth he? He cannot ſleep : what 
then? Some ſay he Contemplates himſelf; 
this he accounts ridiculovs. But he ne- 
ver mentions his Providence, where it 
had been moſt proper. But whatever 
his Opinion were (which doth not 
much « concern us) we are ſure that it 15 
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a main part of the Doctrine of Chriſt to 


. convince his Diſciples of it, and to per- 
fade them to a conſtant Dependance 
upon it. That God regards all things 
chat happen to them, "and therefore 

- | they ought not to trouble themſelves 

« |} with ſolicitous Cares about the World 
tor God would take Care of them, if they pet 5. 7 


5 caſt their Care upon him. V kich were 2 
bold thing in any to pretend to do, if 
God did not make it their Duty. But 
it muſt be underſtood in a way becom- 
„ ing God and our ſelves. Notas though 
d dd would take care of themoſt i impro- 
| vident, carcleſs Wretches, who make 
& | themſelves milcrable by not doing their 
| own Buſineſs. For a diligent, prudent 
Care of our Affairs is a Duty incumbent. 
on Chriſtians, but we ought in doing 
our Duty not to be too anxious about 
be the Event of it, but leave that to the 
wiſe Care of Providence. And there- 
5 in we rid our ſelves of ſome of the molt 
uneaſie Circumſtances of Life; which 
- ariſe moſt from our unealie Minds; aud 
if they can be kept in order our out- 
it ward Condition cannot be fo trouble. 
ſome to us. 
2, Divine Afﬀftance. This was 2 
1 thing which the Moraliſts made no Ae- 
Fir Cc 4 COUNt 
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count of; for they ſtruggled, and com- 
plained, and argued, and fretted and 


turned themſelves every way, but only 


to him who was able to help them in time 
of need, It is no unpleaſant Entertain- 


meat to a Man's Mind to confider the 


reat variety of Arguments which they 
made uſe of to ſu; pport themſelves un- 
der the Troubles of ife; but true 
Chriſtian Patience and Submiſſion to the 
wiſe Prov dence of God is beyond them 


all and tends more to the Comfort of 
their Lives. But of this more in an- 


iwer to the Stoſcal Arguments about Fa- 
*al Neceij: Jh. | | 
2. And therefore 1 J thall now conſi- 
der their Fypothe/ ofes 75 to Happinels in 
this Life. The Soicks obtained a great 
Name iu the World. for their ſetting 


up Vertize 25 the ſole Foundation of 
Happineſs] here. Ariſtotle was thought 


to eſteem Vertue too little, when he 
9 thought it necchary to joyn a Prolpe- 
ur Condition with it in order to 
lappineſs. He could not underſtand 


95 a Man could be happy as ſuch, un- 


leſs he had Health of Body and Conve- 
niencies of Life beſides Vertue. He did 


_ 1101 require 2 aband: In Ce, » 9 GH TH . = 
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ot lie in it. All that he required was 
a Competency and Suffticiency for do- 

ing vertuous Actions, and not great 
Power and Pomp : And he thinks So- 
lon commended thoſe as the moſt hap- 
py Men who led vertuous Lives and 
did good Actions with a Mediocrity of 
Fortune; and Anaxazoras, he faith, 
never thought a Great or Rich Man 
MW happy, however the common People 
eſteemed them. But on the other fide, 
ha ſaith, it is abſurd to imagine Happi- 
css under great Calamitics; for al- 
chough he aſſerts the Plcafure of al Nin 
vertnous Mind to be the main Founda- 
tion of Happineſs, yet he ſuppoſes no- 
thing extraordinary to happen as to 
outward Misfortunes; and he accounts 
it rgdiculous to ſuppoſe a Man to be 1. 
happy under them. He allows, (1.) That 
the Foundation of Happineſs muſt be 
n fixed and ſtable e, and not 
like a Chamæleon, liable to great Chan- 
ges; and this, he ſaith, is the practice 
of Vertue. (2.) That he cannot be i in- 
different whether his outward Circum- 
ſtances be good or bad; becauſe the 
| | Goods of this World are creat Inſtru- 
ments of Vertue; and bad Circumſtan- 
ces will diſcompoſe Men. (Z.) Thata 
vertuous 
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394 The Advantages of Chriſtianity 

vertuous Man hath under Calamities 
very much the Advantage of another; 
becauſe he will act according to vertue, 
and as becomes a good Man; and that 
his Vertue ſnines moſt under them; be- 
ing not inſenſible, but bearing up him. 
ſelf as he ought to do. And if we arc 
to judge of Happineſs or Miſery by 
Actions, a good Man cannot be miſc- 
rable, becauſe his Goodneſs will be 


conſpicuous in the worſt Condition; 


for he will do no mean or bad Actions; 
and he will bear his Troubles decently, 
and make the beſt Improvement of his 
Circumſtances whatever they be; as 
the beſt Artificers do of ſuch Material 
as they have; and a good General of 
ſuch an Army as he can get. (J.) That 
he will not ſay a good Man can be Mi- 
ſerable, becauſe he hath ſtill the Foun- 
dation of his Happineſs firm and un- 
thaxen ; but he cannot ſay he is happy 
when he falls into great Calamities in 
Nis old Age, as Priamus did. He doth 
not think ordinary Calamities make any 
remarkable Alteration in him, but ve- 
ry great and many. But if a vertuous 
an lives a great while in the Practice 
of Vertue and attended with good Cir- 
zumſtances of Life, this Man he ac- 

| counts 


| counts happy, as far as a Man can be; 
and that is as far as this Life will bear. 


as to the Way to Happineſs. 


This is his true Notion as to this 
matter; and it ſeems agreeable to the 
don Senſe and Kealon of Mankind: 


395 


But the Szoicks would maintain, that a 
vertnous Man was happy under the 


worſt condition of Life: And the great 


Principle they went upon, was this, 


that nothing makes a Man happy or 
miſerable, but what is really good or 


evil in it ſelf, T hat there are ſome O- 


riginal Inclinations in Nature, (which 
they called Prizza Natur 4 which ap- 
pear firſt in us, but are not beſt in them- 
ſelves ; fuch is the Principle of Self- 


preſervation and what tends to it; ſo 


we find in Children, that it is not what 


is pleaſant that they deſire, but what 


things {0 agrecable to Nature that they 
are deſirable for their own ſakes; as 
Health and Knowledge ; and that a 
Regard is due to thoſe things that are 
fo, and tend to them; and as to theſe, 
we are to look on them, as the firſt 


Principles of Nature. But as our Know- 


ledge increafes, we diſcern an Order in 


is neceſſary, Food; and there are ſome. 


things, and ſome greater Excellency i in 


matters propoſed to our Choice than in 
the 
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the meer Neceſſities of Nature; and in 
thoſe the chief good of Man conſiſts, 
to which his A&ions ought to refer ; 


WA 


ſo that he that acts according to Ren- 


ſon and purſues his chief Good mult 


be happy; and nothing can make him 


miſerable but what is repugnant to it; 


z. e. not any thing that is only cvil | in 


Fancy and Opinion, but what is con- 


trary to his Duty as a Man. And no- 
thing can be faid to be really good 
but what is praiſe-worthy, and affords 


_ inward Satisfaction to him that doth it; 


fo that nothing but what is morally 


good can make him happy, and no- 


; * 
7 1402 


thing but what is morally evil can make 
him miſerable ; and therefore no out- 
ward Calamities can do it. This is the 
tubſtance of their Scheme of Happineſs; 
wherein theſe Defects are obſervable. 

1. That they affected to ſpeak out 
of the common Road, and change the 
Names of things; but at the bottom they 
in effect ſaid the ſane that others did. 
It was a noble Deſign in them to ſet up 
Vertue alone to make Mankind happy: 
and to make him not at all to depend 
on any thing without himſelf. And to 
thisend, they ſaid, that nothing could 
make him happy but what was truly 

good: 


4s to the May to Happineſs... 
good ; but nothing without us was ſo; 
and therefore he muſt entirely depend 


upon himſelf for his Happineſs; and 


397 


that part of himſelf which was not li- 


able to ſuch Caſualties and Diſtempers 
as his Body 1s. But here lay the weak- 
neſs of this Hypotheſis; that Man was 
not one jot leſs liable to Pains, and Diſ- 


caſes, and Misfortunes for all theſe = 


lofty Speculations; and Men's Senſes 
were the ſame, and their inward Per- 
ception the ſame; and what good 
could it do Mankind to have our Pains 


and Diſeaſes called by ſofter Names; 


as if a Fit of the Stone or Gout were to 


be called only involuntary Tenſions of 


the Parts and not Maladies or Pains ; 
the Caſe would be all one as to Men's 
feeling and bearing of them. This is 


only palliating and varniſhing, and not 


repairing the Defects of our State; it 1s 


not to make us happy, but to play 
with our Miſery; it is but laying Co- 


fours upon rotten Wood and covering 


2 Dunghill with Snow. They were a 


fort of Mountebanks in Morality, who 
with great Words and Promiſes deceiv- 


ed Mankind, and left Nature juſt as 


they found it. For who could bear 
Calamities the better for a new Name 
. | pur 
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put upon them? And who would de- 
ſpiſe the Goods of Fortune or Nature, 
becauſe they were not to be choſen; as 
long as it was allowed that they agb 


be preferred. And the Stoichs brought 


nothing new into Morality but Names; 


for all that concerned the Excellency of 


Vertue and the chief Happineſs of Man- 
kind lying in it, had been ſaid long 
before Zeno opened his School, or 
Cleanthes and Chriſippus improved it. 
But all theſe things are ſo fully made 


De 1 1j, Out in the Conference between Cicero 


not in their Power to prevent? Surely | 


and Cato, that I ſhall not inſiſt more up- 
or 


2. But what Remedies did they of: 
fer Mankind againſt thoſe Calamitics 
which they lay under, and found it 


they would not trifle with Mankind 
herein. It cannot be denied, that they 


have many excellent Sayings and witty 
Sarcaſms upon Mankind; but what they 
offer by way of Remedy is very inſuffi- 


cient ; for, after they have talked of 


rectifying Opinions and governing Pal- 
ſions and things out of our Power, Cc. 


they reſolve all at laſt into a hard Fate; 


Or an Eternal Series and Concatenation 


of Cauſes and Effects, which it is to no 
purpoſe 
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purpoſe for us to ſtruggle with, and it 


15 impoſſible for us to alter; and there- 


399 


fore we may talk as we pleaſe, and di- 


vert one another thereby; but our 


main buſineſs is to ſubmit and to be 


quiet, for it is to no purpoſe to be other- 
wiſe. Now the Chriſtian Doctrine 
lays the Scheme of Men's Happineſs 
quite another way; and eſpecially in 
theſe things ; 

1. That the chief good of Mankind 
lics not in himſelf but iri God, who is 
the only Supreme Good; and is moſt 


deſirable for himſelf and with reſpect 


to us. 

2. That the enjoyment of this Good, 
ſo as to make us happy, is not to be 
expected in this World ; but that our 
Eternal Happineſs depends upon our 


choice of him here, and referring our 


on to him as our End. 
That we are not to expect a bet- 


ter Condition in this World than others 
meet with, though we place our Hap- 


pineſs in bim: becauſe our Hopes are 


as to another World, and God may 
diſtribute theſe things as he pleaſes. 


4. That the Evils of this World are 
very ſubſer vient to the Happineſs of a- 


e by preparing Mens Minds 
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400 
for it, and fixing them on a better 


The Advantages of Chri/tianity 


State. 
5. That while they are under the 


Evils of this State, there is a wiſe Pro- 


vidence of God, which orders every 
thing for the g00d of them, who make 


him their Happineſs. 
And I ſhall now ſhew the Excellency 


of this Scheme above the Stoicks in 
theſe Reſpectsʒ 


1. It gives greater Satisfaction to 


Men's Minds. 


2. It enables them to bear Troubles 


with a better Temper. 


1. It gives greater Satisfaction to 


Men's Minds; z for Fate rather con- 


founds and amazes us than offers any 
reaſonable Satisfaction: We may ſoon 
perplex our Thoughts with an invitible 
Series of Cauſes our of our reach; and 
when we have gone as far as we can, 
what are we the better? It is a Laby- 
rinth we are loſt in, and that is all the 


Comfort we find: which is very ſad to 


thoſe who would fain ſee the W ay out, 


but are told by their Guides, that it 15 


impoſſible. O miſerable condition of 


Humanity Bound by a Law which they 
cannot know; and tied up by ſuch 
Chains of Darkneſs, that they can nei- 

ther 
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ther perceive nor break through them. 3 
The true Queſtion in this Caſe is not | 

whether Men may not think themſelves | 

free, when they are not; for what ſa- 

; I tisfaQtion is it to Mankind to be made 

Fools? And it is not, whether Man- | 
kind may not act as if they were free | 

when they are not? For what Com- MY 

fort can this give a Man, that he acts 

and ſuffers, as if he were free, when 

ohe was far from it? For nothing niakes | 
the Condition of Mankind more miſe- | 

fable, than this; that they muſt endure 
the Puniſhment of Faults, as it they 

0 Bl were free in the committing them; and 

yet they were determined to do them 

by neceſſary antecedent Cauſes. And 

n I here, the Queſtion is not, whether bad 

le things may not deſerve to be puniſhed - 

1 © whether freely committed, or not; 

n, but whether thoſe Perſons deſerve to 

= be puniſhed, who did not commit them 

freely? But they thought they did. And 

0 what then? Muſt men ſuffer inevita- 

c, bly for their Miſtakes? And for ſuch a 

i; | Miſtake, which in the preſent State of oY 

of | humane Nature is almoſt impoſſible to _ 

be prevented or cured. It is very hard g 

indeed with Mankind, if they are firſt 

i- made Fools, and then puniſhed for ma- 
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things as bring Miſchief upon them- 


can help it? Should the Veſſel ay to 


above Nature; and overthrow the 
whole Deſign of Religion; and ſup- 


but the different Effects of Men's Con- 
ſtitutions. It's not denied that ſome 
are more naturally inclined to ſome 


e e - which Reaſon and Con- 
ſideration, and Prayer, and the Grace 
of God may ſubdue. And if this were 


Laws, were very impertinent thing; 
as well as PIER and Praying ; in 


7 > ava of Going 


bing themſelves ſo. Yet nothing is 
become ſo popular with Atheiſtical 


Perſons, as this blind Series of Cauſes, 
which makes all Actions and Events 
neceſſary. But it is impoſlible to ſatis- 


fie any Man's Reaſon as to the Reward 

of Virtue, and Puniſhment of Vice 
upon that Suppoſi ition. All that they 
have to ſay, is, that humane Nature is 


ſo framed, as to deſire and to do ſuch 
ſelves; and if they be ſo made, who 
the Potter, Why haſt thou made me 


thus? Thus St. Paul's Authority is made 
uſe of by thoſe who allow no Power 


poſe Virtue and Vice to be nothing 


Vices than others; but none are fatal. 
ly determined to the Effects of thoſe 


impoſlible, "Edncarton, Counſel, and 


ſhort 


ſhort, the Foundations of: Morality as 
well as Devotion muſt be ſubverted if 
a ſtoical Fate be received. 

But my buſineſs now is, to conſider | 

which Hypotheſis gives greater ſatis- 
faction to ones Mind under the Trou- 
bles of Life, that of Fate, or of Pro- 
vidence. And ſuppoſing the Diffe- 


tence of good and bad Men in the 
World, there are theſe two Arguments, 


which are againſt Fate, and make for 
Providence. 

1. That under Fate the beſt have no 
better Ground of Comfort than the 
worſt ; for there is nothing but Neceſ- 
fity as 15 both ; and this is all the Rea- 
27 can be given if that Doctrine be 
true. But a wiſe Providence makes the 
Condition of a good Man far better; 
becauſe he hath Comfort in looking 
back upon his Actions; and Comfort 
in looking up to God as the Supreme 
Director of all for wiſe and good Ends. 
It is obſervable, that when the ſtoical 
Moraliſts, ſp ak of Patience under 
Troubles = magnifie Providence 


but when they . peak like Nas 49 
they are all for Fate; and they cannot Prov. c. 2. 


reconcile theſe together any other + 
ways, than by ſaying, that they peak lla. 
Dd 2 po- 
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Te Advantages of Chriftianity 


. popularly in one, and like Philoſo- 
phers ini the other. 4 
2. That the Doctrine of Fate yields 

more Comfort to bad than to good 
Men. For bad Men under Troubles 

are very willing to believe that they 
did not bring their Calamities upon 
themſelves, but that it was their Fate, 
and they could not help what de- 
pends on Cauſes out of their Power. 
They are very willing to believe that 
they are born down by a violent Tide, 
which it is impoſſible for them to with- 
ſtand ; becaule this leſſens their Faults 
and ſtops the Mouth of Conſcience, 
which elſe would upbraid them with 
their wilful Enormities z and they are 
pleaſed with enjoying all the Pleaſures 
of Liberty, and then thinking they had 
none. And this both Ancient and Mo- 
dern Philoſophers have obſerved tobe 
the true Reaſon, why this Doctrine 
hath been ſo popular, becauſe the Peo- 
ple think that their Faults are excuſed 

3 5 at leaſt it takes away the moſt 


Alex. A 


Fato Ber- 
nier de Ia 


Fort. G. troubleſome Aggravation of their Sins 


Deftiny. dig. that they are committed wiltully 


1.80 and of free Choice. 


2. The Doctrine of Providence tends 
much more to our Support under e 
eee x A jes; 


4 t0 the 2 to Harne. _— 


bles; there are three things which ſu p- 
port our Minds moſt, which depend 


wholly upon God's Providential Care 3 
and thoſe are, 


and make us better by them. And ei⸗ 
ther of theſe two affords true Founda- 
tion of Comfort: For, if he delivers, 

we have what we wiſhed for; it he doth 


Humility, Reſignation to the Will of 


on him. 


miſt encourages ſo much to, which he 
calls Truſting in God, and bids thoſe. 5. rr: 


But the Scripture ſtill puts a great Dif- Jobn 14.1. 


the watchful Eye and Care of Provi- * 
dence towards them; for his Eyes are 
over the Righteous, "and his Ears are 
open to N Cry ; but the Face of ne 


/ 


1. That either God will deliver us 
out of them, or ſupport us under them, 


not, we may have what is better, 1. 4. 
our Minds more improved in Patience, 


God, and a Reſolution to depend up- 
This is that which the Pſal- 


who do ſo rejoice, and be confident 1 f, 


in his Mercy and Goodneſs; becauſe 32. 19, 
he will be their Defence and Salvation. 8. 24 


ference as to the Evil and Good, with . 19,20. 
reſpect to Comfort and Protection; Ferz u. 
and ſo our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
very much excite all true Chriſtians to 
rejoice and to be thankful, becauſe of 
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Lord is againſt them that do Evil. 80 
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that with reſpect to Providence Conſi- 


om” tends very much to our Tap” 
or 


; but not with reſpect to Fate, 


Ly i CF not to think at all, than to 


think to no purpoſe. And if there be 
ſuch a thing as Fate, Reaſon and Con- 
fideration are very impertinent things, 


and add more to the Trouble than to the 
Comfort of living: Nature had been 
much kinder to have made us inſenſſ- 
ble of Pain, than to give us ſuch ten- 
der Apprehenſions of it, and no Re- 
medy againſt it. In this Caſe Opiates 
are beyond the ſtrongeſt Reaſon ; for 


the [ck Senſe of what is painful the 


better, unleſs there be ſomething to 
ſupport the Mind under it; for a Fa- 


tality of Cauſes and a thinking Facul- 


5 ty are very ill put together. It is like 
the Torment of Regulus keeping our 
Eyes open while the Sun ſcofches them. 


We had better be wholly blind, than 
only fee enough to make us more mi- 
ſerable. 

. That God will give firength ſui- 
table to our rials. For it is part of 


I Tor. 17 the Goſpel tromiſe, That God will not 
iz ſuffer us to be jerpted above that we are 
7 able to bear : 2 4 Grace 3 is ſulftcieni 


for 
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tions, he will give Grace to help in time oP. 416. 
1 of Need. And from hence are ſo many uk 3 7. 


Incouragements to Prayer; and not to Jam. 5.16. 

give over or faint in it; becauſe the Jh. 5. 

0 I cffeQual fervent Prayer of a Righteous 3. 22 

Man availeth much. What a ſupport and Joh. 15. 7. 
comfort is this under Troubles to have 

„ an infinite Being ready to aſſiſt, and 

© help, as well as to pity us under them! 

n W But the Stoicks could not but have 

mean Thoughts of Prayers and Suppli? 

cations; Sexeca calls them gr mentis Sen. Nat. 

= Wl ſolatia; the Comforts of weak Minds; S * 35: 

© Il for ſaith he, The Fates are not moved by 

Prayers and Pity, but things go on in an 

WW inflexible Conrfe ; like 4 Torrent that ne- 

0 Wl ver flops for any Iutreaties, nor can be 

" WW hindred by any Force. And if any one 


„„ be the better for his Prayers or 

KC Sacrifices, it is 4 ſign of bis Ignorance. 
urls it any wonder then, that he ſhould 

a. bid his wiſe Man to negle& Prayer, 
non ſunt ad Calum elevandæ manus, &c. xy. 41. 
And yet the natural Sence of Devoti- 

- Jon prevailed upon ſome of the grea- 


| teſt of them to think better of Prayer. _ 
o As Epifetus bids Men call upon Gad to Eid. 1.2. 
lot alſiſt them in their. Difficulties. But if” OL. 
there be an inexorable Fate, what can 
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Prayer fgnify? Men may make a Com- 


Sen Ep. 107. plement to Fate, as Cleanthes did in his 


celebrated Hymn. A) 9, &c. but it 
can be no more than a Comple- 
ment: Lead me whither thou pleaſeſt, 
ar read ly to follow, &c. and the Com- 
plement was rather to himſelf than to 
Jupiter. Antoninus encourages Men #o 


þ 9. $40. pray for the beſt things? for a'good Tem- 


per of Mind rather than Health or Pro- 
 ſperity, You may ſay, theſe things which 
Te ate to our Minds are in our own Pow- 
but how doſt thou know that the Gods 
n Aa ueavear, give thee Aſſiſtance 
_asto thy inward Paſſions: try thou, and 


12.5 14. obſerve the Iſſue. But Antoninus ſcems 


rather to believe a merciful Providence 

than fatal Neceſſity ; and Prayer is ve- 

ry reconcileable to one, but not to the 
other. 

3. That God will makb abundant 

Recompence in another Life for the 

greateſt Troubles of this. Our Savi- 

our and his Apoſtles deliver this with 

1 ſo much Aſſurance, that they bid their 

112 Diſciples Rejoyce in Tribulatians. becauſe 

Rom. 4 great is their Reward n Heaven. But 


Jad 1.2, Chriſtianity ſeems to exceed in this 


3 Per. 4+ Matter, pronouncing them happy that 


17 Suffer Perſecution for . 455 


Matt. 5. io 


* 3. OY 


the Expectation of a glorious Reward 


s ſo great, ſo certain, ſo near, that they 


have reaſon to think themſelves happy, 
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but it is not a preſent Happineſs they 
| ars to enjoy here; but the Senſe is that 


who are ſo ſure of it, and ſo nigh un- 


to it. ö 
But what is it which the Stoichs of- 


fer to make their wiſe Man happy un- 


der Troubles; it lay in theſe two 


—S 7 2-37 1 
1. That Virtue is a Reward to it ſelf, 
which in ſome Senſe is true, viz. That 


were there no other Reward to be ex- 


pected, it were better to be virtuous 
than not; and that it tends more to a 
Man's real Happineſs than any thing 
elſe, either Riches, or Honour, or Plea- 


ſure without it. But the main Point is, 


whether Virtue alone in the Condition 


of humane Life, be ſuch a Reward to 


it ſelf, as to give ſufficient Incourage- 
ment to Mankind to purſue it. The 
Chriſtian Doctrine plainly aſſerts, that 


conſidering the Troubles which attend 
2 zealous Proſecution of Virtue, there 


is not enough here to keep ſuch Men 
from being miſerable : So St. Paul de- 


termines, if the Chriſtians hope were 
only as to this Life, But the Apoſtles 


Were 


1 Cor. 18. 
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were Men of virtuous Minds, and pur- 
ſued very good Ends, and with great 
Sincerity; and yet they could not be 


convinced that ſuch Conſtancy and Re- 
ſolution was a ſufficient Reward to it 
felf. It may be ſaid, That they were more 


miſerable, becauſe they expeFed more, and 


Lot all their hopes ; but if they had Iook- 
ed no farther than dag virtuous Aﬀions 


they had not. 
It was no doubt a oreat Apgrariti- 


on to miſs of ſo great hopes; but they 
did not think that there is enough 1 in 
t his imperfe& State of Life, to make a- 


mends for the Troubles which attend 
a zealous Purſuit of it; and this the 
general Senſe of Mankind hath agreed 


in, which joined the Doctrine of a Fu- 


ture State, and the Necellily of Virtue 
together. | 

© 2. That Death will Phortly put an End 
10 all their Troubles and Miſeries, But 
ho come they to be ſure of that? Are 
they certain of an Annihilation? If 
there be but a Poſſibility of the Souls 


ſubſiſting after Death z they cannot be 


certain that Death will put an End to all 


their Miſeries; and what Comfort can 


they have, if lo great a Point be uncer- 


tain? The i were too doubtful 
in 
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th'the general 05 flagr atio, and were 
then crulhed! into a Maſs of. Confuſion, 
or rather loſt in the general Fire; for 


they ſuppoſed even Souls to be corpo- Seu. % 
real, and made up of fiery Particles. Mare c. a6. 


But it is rather a wonder they ſhould 
hold together ſo long; than be then 
diſſolved into the firſt Elements. Even 


Antoninus could not be fully reſolved, un. I. 4. 


whether Death were a Diſſipation, or 
Extinction, or Tranſlation. 
Men of the beſt Minds had no certain 
Grounds to fix themſelves upon, as to 


the State of another World. But what 


a mighty Advantage have we then by 


. a1. 
1.6. 2 
$0 that > ax: 


8. 25.58. 
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the Chriſtian Doctrine, which hath Jail 


open the State of another World, with 


that Clearneſs and Certainty ; thatnone 


can be ignorant or 'oubtfu', but ſuch as 
Are e to be ſo; and here n the 


way to a happy Immortality i is fo fully 


diſcovered, that none can miſs of it, 


but ſuch as prefer their own Folly and 


NW ickedneſs before the Nee Hopes of 


Fer- 
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The Advantages of Chriſtianity 
Eternal Life, For ſuch is the infinite 
Mercy and Goodneſs of God, that he 

allows a Place in Heaven for repenting 
Sinners; ſo that nothing but an obſti- 
nate Continuance in a Courſe of Sin 
and Contempt of the Grace of God by 
Jeſus Chriſt doth according to his 
Doctrine, exclude Mankind from the 
Hopes of Eternal Life. 
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Sermon XI. 
PA RT VI. 


Sons VI 68. 


T hou haſt the Wards of Eternal Life 


Diſcourſes, 1 
1. Toſhew the Capacity of Men 3 
Souls for Eternal Life. 
2. The great Advantage we have by 


1 Have made it my Def an in ſeveral 


the Doctrine of Chriſt, as to a real 
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To make out this latter, 1 propoſed 
this Roman 
I. To confider the ſeveral Schemes 
of Happineſs which were in the grea- 
teſt Vogue in the World among Men of 
Senſe. EF TQT\ 4 #2 
2. To ſhew the perticalar Adyan- 
4 tage Chriſtianity hath above them, e- 
ven as to this Life. 

T have already gone through bath 
the Ariſtotelian and Stoick Hypotheſis: 7s, 1 
now come to the third and laft which 
is of thoſe who ſuppoſed Pleaſure to be 
the chief Good or Hans of Mankind, 
and that Virtue was ſubſeruient to it, 
| Herein, I ſhall obſerve this Method. 
- 0h 'To ſtate their Hypotheſis truly. 
(2. To ſhew the Det fects of it. 
3. The great Advantages of Chri- 
ſtianity as to the true Pleaſure of Life. 

( As to the true Stateof their Hy- 
pothe ſis. We are to conſider, 
(Y) That they thought no Pleaſure 
could make a Man happy, which had 
not Wiſdom to govern it. And there- 
fore they were forced to cut off all the 
33 Pleaſures of vitious and 
debauched Perfons; becauſe fuch as 
theſe did overthrow the very Founda- 
tion of their Happineſs, as to * 
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tended to keep his Followers within 
the Rules of Temperance; but it was 
from the balancing the Pains and Plea- 
ſures of Life together; and finding that 
the Exceſs of Pleaſure did bring an Ex- 
ceſs of Pain after it af he ſaw it was ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve the Pleaſure of Life, 
to abate all ſuch as tended to deſtroy 
the Body, which he made the Baſs of 
it, And fo it was no regard to Virtue 
for it ſelf; but as it ſerved to preſerve 
Health, and to keep off Pain. Accor- 
ding to the Picture of C eanthes, where- 
in Pleaſure was repreſented as a Queen, 
and Virtueas a handmaid attending on 
her. But ſtill Virtue was thought ne- 
ceſſary to Happineſs, though but as an 
Attendant upon it, and an Inſtrument 

to promote it. So that intemperate 


and debauched Perſons were excluded 


from any Pretence to Happineſs, even 
by thoſe who placed 1t in meer Plea- 
ſure. It is true, the very Name of 
Pleaſure made the School of Epicuruas 

popular above all others; tor, ſe 
\ 2 who 
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The Advantages of Chriſtianity 
who reſolved to purſue their Pleaſures, 
were glad to have the Name of a 
Philoſopher on their fide. And this 
brought a mighty Diſ-reputation up- 
on him among thoſe who were more 
inclined to Virtue, and he is charged, 
eſpecially by the Storcks, with giving 


too great Countenance to Debauchery. 
But it cannot be denied, that his Ma- 
_ xims were againſt it, and that he thought 
it neceſſary for a Man to govern his 
Pleaſures that would be happy in 


them. For, fince it was impoſſible to 


keep off the dreadful Effects of inordi- 


nate Pleaſures, he made it neceſſary to 
be wiſe in the Choice and Purſuit of 
them. YT = 


(2.) That they did not place the 


Happineſs of Life in that Pleaſure 
which was i» Motu, i. e. in particulat 


Acts; but in a State or permanent 


Condition of Pleaſures. There had 
been ſome who were called Cyrenaicks, 
who went no farther than the groſs 


Pleaſures of Senſe; but their Doctrine 


was rejected by the Epicureans, who 


refined the Notion of Pleaſure, and 


took away the Pretence of Happineſs 


from the groſſer Acts, and fixed it in 


ſomething which ſeemed more capable 


of 
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of bearing i it, which was not of Th 
a Volatile Nature, but 1 ſomething 


and durable. 


which ſeemed more ſoli 
And that was in an eaſie and pleaſant 


Condition of Life, free from Cares and 


Fears, and. Pains, and inward Diſtur- 


bance. They thought it neceſfary to 
be gentle and kind to others for their 


own Security; to make as many Friends 


and as few Enemies as they could; not 


to be involved or concerned ini Publick 
Affairs, not to defire more than ten- 
ded to their own Eaſe; to enjoy the 
Society of their Friends, without the. 
kmpertinencies of others, to keep off 


Pains and Diſeaſes as long as they 
could, and when they could not any 


longer, to comfort themſelves, that if 
pain were great it could not hold long; 


and if it were long, it could not be 


great; to look on Death as that which 


put an End to all, and therefore they 


were not to be diſturbed about it. Theſe 
were ſome. of the principal of thoſe 


Maxims, which they thought ſo neceſ- 


lary to the Happineſs of Life. 


2.) But I now come to ſhew the 


Dae of this Scheme ʒ 5 which will ap- 
pear by theſe things: + 


E e (i.) In 
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(1.) In that it places the Happineſs 


of Life in following our Natural Incli- 


nation more than Reaſon. The great 


Foundation they went upon was this, 


that every Being that hath Senſe natu- 


rally loves to pleaſe it ſelf, and plea- 


ſureè is that which is moſt deſirable, 


and is choſen for its own ſake; and 


therefore this is the firſt and chief 


Good, which belongs to it. But thoſe 
who juſtly ſet up Virtue above Plea- 


ſure objected, that this was to make a 


Standard of our Happineſs, which was 
common to the Brutes with us, and 
conſequently, this was to fink humane 
Nature, rather than to advance it. And 


the Beaſts have in this reſpect the Ad- 


vantage of Mankind, that their Plex- 


ſures are more eaſie and vigorous, and 


not corrupted by ſo many Paſſions as 


_ thoſe of Mankind, nor bring ſo many 
Diſeaſes after them. For, the Faculties 
we have above them, rather tend to leſ- 


ſen, than to increaſe the Happineſs 
which follows mere natural-Inclination; 
for, to confider, and reaſon, and ſearch 
into things, doth not add the leaſt 
Pleaſure to ſenſual Appetites, but on- 
ly puts Men into a State of inward 
War and perpetual Oppoſition, between 
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Reaſon and k. Mchlnatien. Whereas the 
Brutes purſue their Deſires without a- 
ny ſuch Checks or Controuls within, 
and ſo their Pleaſures are more caſie 
and free from Diſturbance, they have 
no ſuperſtitions Fears, as to inviſible 
Powers; (which the Epicureans thought 
ſuch Enemies to the Tranquillity of 
Life ;) they have no Notions of Good 
and Evil; 55 Right and Wrong; of 
Honourable and Diſhonourable; of 
Wiſe and Fooliſh to diſturb them; ſo 
that if the Pleaſure of natural Inclina= 
tion be that, wherein the Happineſs of 
Life conſiſts, the Beaſts have much the 
Advantage of Mankind. 

(2.) Tt makes the higher and nobler 
Faculties in us ſubſervient to the mea- 
ner and lower; which is againſt the 
Order of Nature. The Evicur "ans do 
not go about to deny, thar there is a 
Mind in us, as well as Body; for, they 
ſay the Pleaſure of the Mind exceeds 
that of the Body ; this being only a 
preſent ſa isfation. but the Mind can 
treaſure up Pleaſures for the future, 
and recover them when they are paſt, 
and entertain it ſelf with them in 
the Midſt of Pains; all which maſt ar- 
gue a Faculty in us far above the fen- 
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"il Appetite. But to what purpofe 


doth it ſerve? Is it only to eontrive 


for the Body : ; and to be a Store-houſe 


to lay up its Pleaſures in, when they 
are over. This is ſo mean an Imploy- 
ment for the Mind, that it had been 


leſs diſhonourable to have denied it, 


than thus to debaſe it. And herein the 
Stoicks had extremely the Advantage 


of the Eprenreans, when they both 


appealed to the firſt Inclinations of 


Nature. For they faid, weare tocon- 
ſider Mankind, as having a Power to 
confider, to reaſon, to judge, to chuſe 


what is moſt proper and agreeable to 


it; and that is their Notion of Vertue, 
which they ſet up as the Empreſs of 
all. And this is much more ſuitable to 


the Excellencies of humane Nature, 


than the Epicurean Doctrine of Plec- 


ſure. 


(3.) It lays no foundation for Peace 


and Tranquillity of Mind. 
There were two ſorts of Paſſions 


which they looked on, as the great 
Diſturbers of humane Life. 


(I.) Unneceſſary Deſires. C1.) Su- 
perſtitious Fears. But they could afford 
no Arguments to ſatisfic a wiſe Man as 


do either of theſe. 


"C4 ) As 
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a to the Way to Happineſs. : 
(i.) As to unneceſſary Deſires. They 


could eaſily diſcern, that giving liber- 


ty to Deſires of things unneceſſary to 
Life, was inconſiſtent with that Tran- 
quillity which was neceflary to the 


Flappineſs of Life. Thoſe things, which 


were neceſſary were few and eaſie to be 


had; but if Men give way to the De- 
fires of things unneceſſary, there was 
no bound to be ſet to them; and all 


the Diſturbances of Life do ariſe from 


them; not only with reſpect to others, 


but to our ſelves too. So that a wile 


Man muſt cut off ſuch Defires to enjoy 


the Pleaſure of Lite. But ſuppoſing 
meer Pleaſure to be the End of Life, 


there can be no ſufficient Reaſon to 
reſtrain Men's Deſires, as to unneceſſa- 


ry things. For, = 
(1.) The Deſires of ſuch things are 


natural though not neceſſary; and if 


there be a greater Pleaſure conceived 
in ſuch things; for what Reaſon ſhould. 


ſach Deſires be fo reſtrained 2 Nature 


hath afforded great Plenty of Delights 


in things not neceſſary; and if the In- 


clination of Nature to Pleaſure be the 
fundamental Reaſon, why Happineſs 
is placed in it, then why ſhould Men 
be debarr d ſeeking their Happineſs in 
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ſuch things to which their Inclination 


* 


Te Ces of- ur 


doth, violently carry theni? For they 


will ſay, they do but follow Nature in 


ſo doin 


niency. And of this every Man is left 
to be Judge as to himſclf; for, there is 
no ſtanding Rule of Conyeniencics. 
And therefore if one judges any kind of 


Pleaſure to be convenient, therecan be 


no ſufficient Reaſon to hinder him 
from it. And thus Men are allowed to 


purſue all convenient Pleaſures, altho 


— 
(3.) Suppoſe Men will make another 


Balance as to Pleaſure and Pain; what 
ſhould hinder them from acking accor- 


ding to it? i. e. Eyicurus thought it the 
beſt way to have leſs Pleaſure, and 


leſs Pain; but theſe are for more PVlea- | 


ſare, though it hath more Pain. I do 


not ſee, but upon thoſe Principles theſe 


may roſtific themſelves, as well as the 


other, And if their Life be ſhorter, 


they are contented as long as it is the 


Tweeter. 


(4.) The keeping themſelyes with- 
in Bounds, cannot preyent Pains, and 
thoſe 


ing. 
. 2.) If there be no real bed in ſuch 
Deſi res, then there is nothing to hin- 
der the purſuit of them, but inconve- 
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4s to the Way to Kdappineſs. 
thoſe ſome of the greateſt ; as Epicurus 


himſelf complained, he had ſuch ſharp 


and exquiſite Torments as Human Na- 
ture, could hold out no longer under. 
Then if ſuch Reſtraints cannot keep 


off Diſeaſes and Pains, theſe Arguments 
can never be ſufficient to juſtify ſuch 


Reſtraints; or to make it neceſſary 


for Men to keep within the neceſſary 
Deſires of Nature; ſince as great Pains 


may follow thoſe who do, as thoſe 
who do not. obne 
(.) There are ſome unneceſſary De- 
fires, which are attended with no ſen- 
ſible Inconveniency, which yet all Man- 
kind condemn. As getting an Eſtate 
by unjuſt Means and ſecret Fraud, which 
may be ſo managed, as it may not be 
poſlible to diſcover it. Here is a very 
unreaſonable deſire, and here is a great 
Conveniency to a Covetous Perſon fol- 


| lowing it; yet the thing is ſuch as all 
| the World would condemn the doer of 


it, And therefore there muſt be ſome 
other Meaſare and Rule of Actions, 
befides Pteaſure and Convenience. 

(6.) If there be nothing to fear after 
this Life; what need any ſuch Re- 
ſtraint, as to Men's Deſires here, if there 


be nothing but Pleaſure to be regarded 
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414 The Adyantages of Chriſtianity 
in it? For, why ſhould Men be debar- 
red the Pleafure of their own Choice? 
e Finibus And Epicurus himſelf, as Cicero ob- 
c.. ſerves, did at laſt yield, that he had no- 
thing 1 to ſay againſt the moſt voluptu- 
7 dus Life; if they could ſet any Bounds 
to it; and free themſelves from the 
Fear of the Gods, and of Death and 
Pain. So that really his Principles, 
notwithſtanding all the Apologies made 
for them, did in their natural and juſt 
Conſequences tend todebauch and cor- 
| rapt Mankind. And the Stoicks had 
very good reaſon to expoſe them. For, 
As it is ſaid on one ſide, that the Stoicks 
charged them with ſuch things as they 
did not own; fo it ought to be obſer- 
ved on the other, chat thoſe who in- 
Ctill bad Principles into Men's Minds do 
not love todo it openly and barefaced, 
but to make them ſeem plauſible to the 
World; and therefore we may juſtly 
think. that the Maſters of ſuch Schools 
underſtood the Conſequences well e- 
nough themſelyes, but were unwilling 
to bear tlie Reproach of them. And 
therein Seneca was much miſtaken, 
when he ſaid, That the Epicurean Sect 
ſeemed lo be vol uptnous, but was ſevere ; 
whercas in truth , the PETE . 
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as to the Way to Happmeſs. 
ſach Precepts is only ſevere, but the 


ſecret Doctrine and Conſequence very 
looſe and pernicious. As will appear 


more, 


(7.) By. denying any ſuch thing as 
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Vertue to be choſen for it ſelf; with- 


out which it is impoſſible to reſtrain 


Deſires and to keep them within their 


due Bounds, This Epicurus did not 
| ſtick to own, That there was no ſuch sen Epift 
| thing as Good and. Evil in it ſelf; and 97. 
even Seneca owns this to have been his 


Doctrine; and that it was Fear which 


kept Men from wicked Actions. So that 


it ſeems, there can be no real Reſtraint 


upon ſich Perſons, but what the Fear 


of Puniſhment lays upon them. And 


therefore whatever Wickedneſs may be 


committed in ſecret they can have no 


Reſtraint powerful enough to keepthem 
from. And this Principle alone, that 
there is no ſuch thing in Nature, as 
Vertue and Vice, dath ſo much tend 


to the debauching Mankind, that all 


the particular Advices given after i it, is 


but like giving their Poiſon in a whol- 


ſom Liquor. 
(2.) As to ſuperſtitions Fears, the 


Epicureans owned, That if there were 


9 Providence, it was a vain thing in 


them 
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them to pretend to Tranquility of 
Mind: but their Notion was, that the 
Divine Being was ſo happy in it ſelf as 
not to be concerned about the Actions 
or Conditions of Men. And there 


fore they looked on all Acts of 1 | 


on as proceeding from a vain and 
perſtitious Fear, 


That which I am now to ſhew is, 


That it was a vain and unreaſonable FÞ 
Undertaking of theirs, to go about to Þ 


root the Seeds of Religion out of Men's 
Minds. For they ſtill ſuppoſed that 
nothing but Ignorance and Fear, were 

the Cauſes of Religion. It is true, E- 

picurus doth aſſert the Being of a God 

by way of Anticipation; and he re- 
jects the Popular Notions concerning 
the Divine Nature, and N theſe, 
he takes away Providence, and under- 
takes to give Reaſons of things with- 
out it, that he might take away all 


Fear with reſpe& to God. But that 


this was a fooliſh Undertaking will ap- 
pear by theſe things; 
Ci.) Men's Opinion of God he grants 
to be Natural and Univerſal, and ſo 
was the Opinion of Divine Providence. 
Some think he aſſerted a Deity only to 
pleaſe the People and to avoid . 
5 1 | Ut 


as to the Way to Happineſs. 427 
but why then ſhould he not as well 
have afſerted Providence, which the 
People as firmly believed as they did a 
Deity 2 Why did he reject the popular 


| Opinions concerning the Gods ? Which 
they were as much concerned for, as 
they were for the Gods themſelves. 
Let us then ſuppoſe, that he did in 
| carneſt believe a Deity; we are now 
to confider how he could think to root 
| out the Fear of him out of Men's Minds ; 


when the Fear was as natural and uni- 
verſal as the Belief of a God. For 
which there was this evident Proof, 
that they manifeſted this Fear by Re- 


ligious Worſhip. Epicurus proved his 


Anticipation as to the Being of God by 
univerſal Conſent, and why then will it 
not hold as well, as to his Providence? 


Since no Nation can be inſtanced in 
| which believed a God, which did not 


think fit to worſhip him. How came 
Mankind to be ſo right in one and ſo 
much miſtaken in the other? Nay, it 
were hardly poſſible to prove the uni- 
verſal Conſent of Mankind, as to the 
Being of God, but by the univerſal Pra- 
ice of Religious Worſhip. For the 
Senſe of their Minds is diſcovered by 
ſuch external Actions. If therefore the 
5 Notion 
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Notion of Providence be as univerſal 
as that of the Deity there is no reaſon 
to embrace one and to reject the o- 
!!. in LITE SE 

_-..(2.) The aſſigning the natural Cau- 

ſes of things, doth by no means over- 

throw Providence; unleſs it be proved 


that Providence cannot make uſe of Þ 


{ſuch Means to produce fuch Effects. 
What then doth it fignifte towards the 
removing Fear of a Deity to aſſign the 
immediate Cauſes? It may ſignifie ſome- 
thing to thoſe who underſtood fo lit- 
_ tle, as to attribute natural Effects to 
immediate Providence, to rectifie their 
miſtaken Notion as to ſuch particular 
things; but in general, it only ſhews, 
that there is a regular and ordinary 
Courſe of Nature: but, how doth it 
appear from hence, that there is not a 
Superior Providence, which directs and 
orders ail theſe things, but yet ſo, as 
to take particular notice of the Affairs 
of Men; and to reward the Good and 
10 puniſh the Wicked? . 
(3. ) It is not enough to remove Fear, 

to ſhe how a thing may be, or is pro- 
duced ; but it mult be proved, that it 
cannot be done any other way. For 
to remove all Fear, they muſt prove 
2 that 
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that impoſſible which they are afraid 
Jof. And this was a thing impoſſible to | 
be done. For, to inſtance in one of | 


T the moſt terrible Effects of Nature, and 
which hath had greateſt Effects on 
u. Men's Minds to poſſeſs them with Fear; 


-. inſomuch as thoſe that have contem- 
4 | ned Religion at other times, have S. coli. 
of þ frembled at that; I mean, Thunder and? 
>. | Lightning: Suppoſe now, we can give 
ge 2 true natural Cauſe of it from the na- 

e ture of the Exhalations and the Com- 

e. preſſion of the Clouds; yet this doth not 

it:. remove the Cauſe of Fear as to a Deity. 

to | For, why may not an infinitely wife 
ir and powerful Being have put things in- 
to ſuch an order as they are now in 3 
and appoint natural Cauſes to produce 

ry | their Effects, but ſtill under his ſuper- 
it | intendency and particular Care? And 
if there be ſuch a Providence of God 
14 | above all Natural Cauſes, what doth 
the aſſigning thoſe Caules ſignify to- 
wards the taking away the Fear of a 
29 SH LE 

| Ca.) It is of greateſt Conſequence in 
this Matter, not to look into immedi- 
ate and natural Cauſes, but into the 
firſt and original Cauſe of all things. 


it Arlt and 1 Cat 
or Fer, if there muſt be a. Firſt Cauſe 
we Ws which 
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which pave Being and Motion to that 
Matter out of which this vifible World 
was made; then we ought to have a 


mighty regard to ſuch an infinitely wiſe 


and powerful Being. - And although 


the Eprcureans might talk plauſibly con- 


cerning particular Cauſes and Events; 
yet when they undertake to give an 
Account of the firſt beginning of things, 
they reaſon ſo fooliſhly and inconfide- Þ 
rately, as no Man of Senſe can be ſa- Þ 


tisfied with what they ſay. And yet 


Here lies the main point; fot if there 
be a God, which made the World, we 


can have no reaſon to think, he would 


not concern himſelf about the Work 
T 


(5.) Whatis the Reaſon that Men in 
all this time have not been able to ſhake 


off theſe Fears of Inviſible Powers? It 


is about 2000 Years ſince the pretend- 
ed Reſcuer of Mankind from the Slave- 


ry of Religion appeared ; 2nd yet they 


are as far from being delivered as ever. 
There have been many things diſcove- 
red fince that time, and the World 1s 


well ſatisfied about them. No one now 


diſputes, whether the torrid Zone be 
inhabited; or whether there be Anti- 
podes or not. Why 1s it not thus a- 
— 1 
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bout the Fear of a Deity > Why are 
not Men agreed in this matter > The 


Greek and Roman Superſtitions are worn 


out of the World; the Pagan Deities; . 
which they worſhipp'd, are long ſince 
forgotten. All their Oracles are ceaſ- 
ed ; and the Methods of Divination by, 
| Sacrifices laid aſide. But ſtill the Fear 
5. Jof a Deity keeps up in Men's Minds, 
although wicked Men would be glad to 
be rid of it. Why cannot they ſhake 
| off this as they do many other things > 


How many have ſtriven with them- 


| ſelves in order to it; but yet the 


thoughts of God would return upon 
them, whether they would or not? 


Muſt we reſolve all this, into an unac- 


countable Fear? If ſo, then it is a vain. 
thing to pretend to ſubdue it. But we 


ſee, vain Fears may be ſhaken off, Men 


are not affaid of things, which they 
dreaded when they were Children. But 
here the Caſe is otherwiſe. The belt, 
the wiſeſt, and the moſt conſidering 
Men have agreed in the juſt cauſe of 
this Fear; and the moſt vain, raſh, and 
opinionative Men have been thoſe who 
have oppoſed or diſputed it. Although 
the Opinion of a Multitude be not in it 


elf very conſiderable ; yet in this Caſe 


i 
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} 


time. So that, if there were 
more powerful Impreſſion of God and 
Providence on Mankind, the Epicurean 
Doctrine might have ovettutned all 
Religion at that time in the World. 


it deſerves to be regarded; becauſe the 


Opinions of the wiſeſt joyn with them; 
and in this matter they believe what 


they have generally no mind to believe, 


if they could help it; arid all the Arts 
of thoſe who have gone about to unde- 
ceive them have not been able to pre- 
vuail upon them. Even in Athens it ſelf 
we do not read of one Altar leſs for 
the ſake of the School of Epicurus. If 


it be ſaid, that the Stream of popular 


Opinions was too ſtrong for Him; 1 


T ask, whence it came to paſs, ſince 
Mankind is ſo fond of Liberty, eſpeci- 
ally in ſuch things. It 15 a wonder to 
me; that ſuch a Doctrine did not much 


more prevail, conſidering its agreeable- 


nefs to Men's Inclinations , and the 
great diſadvantages of Religion at that 
not ſome 


But there were ſome who undertook 
the Cauſe of Vertue and Religion a- 


gainſt them; by which means the falſe- 


neſs and means of their Principles were 
laid open. Which could never carry 
Men to do any great or brave Action, 


Dat 
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but ane themſelves to the Enjoy- 
ment of their Pleaſures in their own 
Cloyſters and Gardens. And their No- 


lowed, were ſo ſelfiſh, that they durſt 
not openly own and avow them, 
for fear of being hated and deſpiſed 
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tions of ſuch Vertues which they _ i 


by the reſt of Mankind. For, what- _ 


ever they fometime pretend, they look- 


ed on Vertue as an idle Name, and va- 


lued all things as they tended to their 
own Intereſt and Pleaſare. Thus 1 have 


ſhewed that the Epicurean Principles 
could lay no Foundation of Peace and 
Tranquility of Mind. 

(3.) I now proceed to ſhew the oreat 


Advantages of Chriſtianity above this 


Scheme, as to the true Pleaſure of Life. 


Which I ſhall make out by theſe two 
Confiderations. _ 

(I.) What Pleaſure of Life is allows 
ed by it. 


(2.) What Pleaſures are advanced 


by it. 
(I.) What pleaſ ure of Life is allow- 


ed by it. The Chriſtian Doctrine doth 
not diſcard all kind of Pleaſure here, 
although its Deſign be to take us off 


from the Fancy of any Happineſs to be 
enjoyed here. It repreſents it as a ve- 
Ff — > 
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Luke 16. ſaid to receive their good things in this 
1925+ Life. As though this were the Happi- 


8 21. ſures are moſt ſtrictly forbidden ; fichÞ 


13. tonneſs, and all kind of Laſciviouſneſ 


dees 135 as things practiſed by the Gentiles, but | 


* 8 


ry dangerous thing for Perſons to ain 
at a voluptuous Life here; for ſuch are 


neſs they had choſen, and therefore Þ 
muſt not Jook for another. And by the] 
Rules of Chriſtianity all unlawful Plex 


Row. 13. as Gluttony, Drunkenneſs, Riot, Wan. 


utterly unlawful to Chriſtians. But yet 
ſuch Pleaſures of Life as are confiſtent 
wich Sobriety, Temperance, Goodneſ 
and Charity, the Chriſtian Religion no 

where forbids, but encourages Men #© 
rejoyce always, ſo it be within ſuch 

_ Bounds. - Chriſtianity doth no where 
forbid Pleaſure for it ſelf, but for the © 
Vices which accompany it. But 0 © 
ſpeak more diſtinctly; there are thre? 

Der of Pleaſures to be conſidered 

(.) Of Nature. (2.) Ok in. (3 50 
vertue. 
(.. There are the Pleaſures of Na- 
ture; which ariſe from the Satisfacti 
on of Natural Appetites; ſuch as Hun: 
ger and Thirſt are. No one can dil 
pute concerning theſe, for then ! 


were unlawful to be hungry or 1 


Luxury and Intemperance. 
| queſtions the lawfulneſs of ſuch ſenſual 
| Pleaſures as theſe. 


Inclinations are natural, 
| wholly 


as to the Way to Happineſs: 
ſty, fince the Pleaſure is much greater 
to thoſe who eat only when chey are 
hungry, or drink when they are thir- 
z and even Eprenrus though: ſcarce 
any Pleaſure did exceed theſe; and are 
certainly far beyond the Pleaſures of 


But no one 


And what other 


God hathi not 
forbid t 


caſure for it ſelf; 
For, as long as there are ſuch 


e Pleas 
ſure. Ariſtotle obſerves 
condemned 
moſt effectual 


the Bounds of Vertue; becauſe . 


2 


are ſo exceedingly prone to follow at 
ter Pleaſures , 


therefore hey 
it the beſt way to bend em 


and 


thou ght 


to this other extreme, fo to bring then 


but faith he, 5 7s 
ft ay. For, if Men's Actions 
= not ſuitable to their Words, and 

y be found ſecret lovers of Pleaſures 
e Men ſuſpect their Doctt ine 
. 


to a Medtocrity ; 
not the he 
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ther, hut ſer reaſona- 

ble ds and Reſtraints upon them. 

To find fault with 
is to quarrel with Nature and Provi- 
dence. 
natural Appetites, the Satisfaction of 
them cannot be withont ſen}! 
that Tome 44Þ. M- 
all kind of Þ! are 935 che ©: |. 10. 
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and hate their Hypocriſie : Therefore 


Stab Serm, plain Truth, faith he, is not only beſt 
17. for Knowledge, but for Practice too. For, 


thoſe whoſe Actions and Words agree, 


are ſooneſt believed and followed. E- 


pPicurus puts a difference between the 


Pleaſures of Nature and the Pleaſures Þ 
of Opinion; the former, ſaith he, make] 
no ſuch miſchief and diſturbance in the] 
World as the latter do. He that aims 
only at ſatisfying his Natural Appetite Þ 
and Neceſſities, as to Eating, Drinking, 
Cloathing, Habitation, Marriage, Ge. 
enjoys his Pleaſure without Injury to] 
others; but when they once come to] 


fanſie other things beyond theſe, then 
Luxury, Ambition, Luſt, Oc. carry 


Men to ſuch things which make the 


FA ia fre Mice] Wed wolkd Were 
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Lives of others, as well as their own to! 


be uneaſie to them. But as to Natural 


Pleaſures there are two ſorts. 
Cs.) Such as conſiſt in a ſuitableneſs 


to our Nature; as in ſupplying the Ne- 


1 Rhe nn. 


ceſſities of Nature where there is ſome 
Pain going before, as in Hunger and 


Thirſt; which Ariſtotle calls a Reſtitu- 


| tion of Nature; for, there is a ſort of 


Violence upon it when we want thoſe 
things whichit calls for; as inthe parts 


of the Stomach and about it, in Hun- 
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Pleaſure ariſing from the agreeableneſs 


of things where there is no ſupply of 


ſomething deficient. As in the De- 


lights of ſome of the Senſes, as Seeing, 
Hearing, Smelling; and therefore the 
| Pleaſures of Nature are not to be con- 
| fined to Supplies only, as Ariſtotle ob- £thic.l.1o. 
| ſerves ; and it is not only true of our © 
| Senſes, but in the Pleaſures of the Mind, 
| as in Mathematical Speculations; the 
Pleaſures of Hopes and Remembrance. 
So that here are natural Pleaſures 
which have nothing in them, but a 


ſuitableneſs or agreeableneſs to the pre- 


ſent frame of Mankind, as made up of 
Soul and Body united together. 


(2. There are natural Pleaſures 


which lie in avoiding what is painful 
and diſagreeable to us, not meerly with 
| reſpect to our Bodies but to our Minds 
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ger and Thirſt; but there is a natural 


too. If we can by Care keep our Bo- 


dies from Pain, that no doubt is a na- 
tural Pleaſure; for Health and Eaſe are 


the moſt valuable Pleaſures of the Bo- 


dy though they make not ſo great a 
Noiſe. If a Man doth ſo much ſtudy 
his own Body and natural Conſticutton, 
as to preſerve himſelf thereby from 


painful Diſeaſes, he takes From care Oi 
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the true Pleaſure of his Life, but he 


doth nothing ſinful or unworthy awile 
Man therein, or unbecoming Religion, 
Not meerly becauſe Temperance is a 


Vertue, ud becauſe Health and free- 
dom from Pain, are in themſelves de- 


ſirable things. He is cer ainly to blame, 


who makes this the chief Butineſs : and 


End of his Life, to be at caſe and to en- 


joy himſelf; bat. he. that neglects no 


neceſſary Duty. nor commits: any. Sin 


to avoid Pain, is no more to blame 


"than for dcfiring to lep in quietneſs 


when he is gone to bed. Who can 


think him to blame, that deſires to a- 


void reſtleſs Nights and diſturbing 


Dreams? A great many of the Troubles 
of iLife, are but a fort of Dreams and 
the unquietneſs of Imagination. And 
1t can be no fault in any Man, to live 


as compoſedly and free from diſtur- | 


bance as may be. 


There are ſome who think, has Re- | 


li. ion is in conlifient with any natural 


Pleaſure or Eaſe ; that it puts Men up- 


on ſuch A. Ulle ities and continual Hard- 
ſhips, as if God envied Mankind any 


ſuch thing as Pleaſure of Life, or the] 


enjoying that Eaſe and Reſt, which our 


Natures are inclined to; and therefore 


they 
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Delights of Life. 


as to the Way to Happineſs. wy 
they account it a Duty of Religion to 
croſs our natural Inclinations in inno- 
cent things. To theſe I anſwer, _ 


(I.) This argues mean and unwor- 
thy Apprehenſions of God. The Hea- 


thens had ſome of them a ſtrange O- 


| pinion. of God, vis. that he would 
not ſuffer any to enjoy any great Plea- 


ſure in Life, but they muſt have Croſſ- 


es proportionable to them. But their 
Opinion went only to extraordinary 
Caſes; whereas, this ſeems to make God 
to. envy us the moſt natural and eaſie 
If it be unpleaſing 
to God that we ſhould be pleaſed our 


ſelves; then he muſt be pleaſed to ſee 
us torment our ſelves; which 1s not 


| conſiſtent with that jaſt Apprehenſion 
| we ought to have of the Goodneſs, 
and Mercy, and Pity, and Tenderneſs 
of God towards his Creatures. 
| (2.) This argues falſe Notions of 

Religion: 5 AS though that conſiſted ra- 
cker in croſſing Inclinations becauſe 


they are natural, than becauſe they are 
7 uf. Our Religion lies in obſerving 


770 Rules which God hath ſet us, 2nd 
not in making new ones our ſelves. He 
hath ſhewed thee, O Man, what is good. Mic.6. 8. 


We 55 too apt t to be deceived our {elves 
SEE eee eee 
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and therefore God directs us. But what 
then is it which he hath ſhewed us? Is 
it to offer, to him the Fruit of our Bod) 
for the Sin of our Soul. Is it to laſh our 
ſelves till the Blood runs faſter than 
our Tears? Is it to wear away our Fleſh 

with Hardſhips; and to deny our ſelves Þþ « 

the common Refreſhments of Nature? 3 

No; but i it is to do juſtly, to love mercy, : | 

FT 

| 


ind to walk humbly with God. Theſe 
Indeed are cipeflent Duties and becom- 
ing Cod to require and us to perform; | 
but to macerate and torment our ſelves þ | 
in hopes to pleaſe Cod, is to offer him 
a Sacrifice of our own Fleſh; and to 
hope to have our Sins expiated by our 
own Blood. © © E 
02-7 The great Maſter of our geligi 
ü on neither taught nor practiſed any ſuch . 
= Doctrine. Roe hope to come to Hea- 
ven it muſt be in that way, which him- 
ſelf hath preſcribed us. For he is e 
Way, the Truth , and the Life. bug | 
ſerve then, the courſe of his Life ; 
Vas remarkable as for the incor | 
ſo for a Freedom from any ſingularity 
Mart, 11, this way. The Son of Man came eating 
„aud drinking. Not to encourage Men || 
to Luxury and Intemperance ; bur that ! 
= Men ſhould not think the Chriſtian Re- 
= ligion | 
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ligion lay in meer bodily Auſterities ; 


but he often tells his Diſciples the main 


of it lay in the Love of God, and the 
Love of our Neighbour ; in Faith, Judg- 
| ment, Mercy and Charity, 
(c 4.) Hardſhip to the Body is not 
| commended by Religion for its own 
| fake, but as it is an Inſtrument of Ver- 
tue in particular Caſes. If there be 
great occaſion of Prayer and Humiliati- 
on before God, then Faſting is a pro- 
per means for it; not that God takes 
rag in denying our ſelves a meals 
Meat; but that we are not ſo fit to per- 
form thoſe ſolemn Duties when we are 
full; and we ſhew thereby a greater 
| regard to Religion than to our natural 
| Appetites. But in caſe that fu'neſs of 
| Body makes the defires of the Fleſh 
| unruly, then Abſtinence becomes a 
Duty that the Fleſh may be ſubdued to 
| the Spirit which is a great and true 
| Inſtance of the Power of Religion; 


which is to keep under the irregular 
motions of our Fleſh, and to follow the 
conduct of the Divine Spirit. 
(2.) There are the Pleaſures of Sin; 
i. e. the Pleaſures which men take in do- 
ing things that are evil. Not that the 
things are therefore evil, becauſe ur 
MD SL take 


x 
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take pleaſure in doing them; hut the 


things being evil, the pleaſuro muſt be 


ſinfull. If the thing be good, it is fo 
much better if we take pleaſi ure in it; 

therefore it is not the pleaſure i in Ii ſelf 
which is evil, but as it is joyned wich 
things that are evil. If the pleaſure 
depends UPON a falſe Opinion, or an 
unreaſonable Deſire, then the pleaſure 


is ſinfull, as flowing from a vicious ha- 


kr bie l. io. Dit and corrupt inclination. Ariſtotle 


Fx 


obſerves, that ſuch are not Real Plea- 


fares but Imaginary; no more than a 


thing is really bitter, which a diſeaſed 
perſon apprehends to be ſo. The caſe 
of Riches and Pleaſures, ſaith he, is a- 
like in this; Riches may be defirable, 
but not in an unjuſt manner ; not by 
betraying our Friend or our Countrey. 
There are ſome things ſo bad, ſaith he, 
that no man ſhould take pleaſure 1 in 
them, although he were ſyre there 
were no pain to follow after them. 
| Wherein he doth much exceed the ba- 
lance of Epicurus; and concludes Ver- 
tue to be deſirable for it ſelf although 
there were no Pleaſure in it. 

(3.) There are the Pleaſures of ver- 
tuous and good Actions. Elſe Solomon 


Prov. 3.17. had little reaſon 10 ſay, Her ways are 


ways 
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* | mays. of pledſantneſs, ſpeaking: of that 

Wisdom, which lies in rhe practice of 

I Vertue and Religion. And this is not 

E | m-erly a fort of negative Pleafantneſs, 

hn | which lies in avoiding the Troubles 
and Diſturbances which follow evil 
Actions; but there is a poſitive and 
real Pleaſure which follows the practice 

of this true Wiſdom. For here we 

7, | mult not ſuppoſe Vertue without Reli- 

gion, nor Religion without Vertue 

but the practice of both theſe joined 

4 | together. And therefore we do not 

© | ſpeak of the firſt Beginnings, nor of 

I ſudden Heats, nor of uncertain Reſo- 


lutions; but of a Mind well ſettled and 
jv | confirmed in the practice of both. And 
") Þ that ſuch have a Foundation of truer 
wh | Pleaſure than the Epicureans themſelves 
on their own Principles, I ſhall now 
prove. . 


(I.) That which is moſt deſirable 
for it ſelf is the Foundation of the tru- 
| eſt Pleaſure. For, this was the great 
Ground they went upon, that Pleaſure 
did appear to all ſenſible Beings to be 
moſt deſirable for its own ſake ; but 


= ſtill they granted, that the Happineſs 
re of Life muſt ſuppoſe Wiſdom in go- 
496 verning that which was ſo deſirable for 


it 
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it ſelf; and therefore they excluded all 
extravagant livers from a poſſibility of 


Happineſs. If therefore Religion puts 


Men upon a wiſer Government of them- 


ſelves, and doing things more excellent 


In themſelves, then this Pleaſure muſt 
exceed that, which goes no farther 


than meer natural Defires or freedom 


from bodily Pain. The great Duties of 
Religion are the Service of God, the 
forſaking our Sins, and doing the moſt 


vertuous Actions. But to any one that 
conſiders, theſe cannot but appear to 


be moſt deſirable for themſelves. 


(C...) As to the Service of God. That 


which lies in Adoration is confeſſed by 


Epicurus to be a thing very fitting in it 
ſelf, becauſe of the Excellency of the 
Divine Nature; but why our Worſhip 


of him by Prayer and Praiſes ſhould be 


leſs fitting is impoſſible for us to under- 


 Nand, who think it moſt unreaſonable 


to aſſert the Being of God and to deny 


his Providence. What can be more 


agreeable to Creatures than to ſerve 


their Maker and to delight in his Ser- 


vice? We ſee that others who think 
they ſerve a good Maſter, not only do 
what he requires, but do it chearfully, 
and delight to be in his preſence; why 


ſhould 


4s to the Nay to Happineſs. 


more deſireable? 


(2.) The forſaking our Sins, is no 
more than retrenching our unreaſona- 


ble Deſires; not for 10 mean an end, 


as to avoid ſome bodily pain; but to 
avoid the diſpleaſure of God and tore- | 


turn to the paths of Wiſdom. And they 
muſt allow it to be a wiſe thing for a 


| debauched perſon to recover himſelf | 


in time; and to leave off his riotous 


courſes that he may enjoy the true 


pleaſure of Life; how much more 


then is it ſo to turn our ſelves from all 
. love of Sin to the love of God? 


(3.) The doing of vertuous and 


good Actions; the Epicureans granted 
| ſuch things were to be done for the 
| ſake of the pleaſure that followed them. 
But the better any Actions are, the 
more they are to be done for their 
| own ſakes ; and the greater 15 the plea- 
ſure of doing them. But our Religion 
puts us upon all things that are excel- Phil. 8. 


lent and praiſe-worthy ; that gain Friends, 


and Intereſt, and Reputation; and that 


not for ſo mean an end, as thereby to 
get conveniencies to our ſelves : 5 bat to 
honour 
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ſhould not we much rather do it with 
reſpe& to God, whoſe Goodneſs is in- 


finitely greater, and whoſe "EEE far 
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ABenbur God, to do good, and to lay 
2 foundation for an Eternal Happi 

meſs. 

(2.9 That which: lays the foundati- 
en for the moſt laſting tranquility of 


Mind ' tends to the trueſt pleaſure of 


Life. This is yielded by all the fol- 
Jowers of Doren: And now let any 


ene compare the Principles of Religion ; 
with his, he may eafily ſee how mean“ 


"and trifling his are in compariſon with 
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{thoſe of true Religion. He granted that | 


is impoſſible to be always here in the 


Enjoyment of actual Pleaſure, but then 


-he took care that tranquility of Mind 
might be preſerved by reflection on] 
Pleaſiires already paſt ; or foreſight of 


Pleaſure to come when the Pain was 
over. But on both theſe accounts the 
Practice of true Religion doth very 
much exceed all that the Epicurean: 
could pleaſe themſelves in, either as to 
the pleaſure of looking backwards or 


— forwards. 


(.) As to the former. W. hat a 
mean ſatisfaction is it to a man's Mind, 
to reflect upon himſelf that he hath 


eaten and drank fo as not to deſtroy his | 


health; when at the ſame time he ſit- 
ters under ſome very ſevere pains; or 
that 


as to the Way to Happineſs. 
that he hath found out ſome Cauſes of 
things when he hat been grofly decei- 
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| ved about the Firſt Cauſe of all things? 
' Yet: this was all Epicurus when he was 
dying, through the ſharpneſs of pain, 
had to comfort himſelf with. But what 
another kind of ſatisfaction is it to a 
man's mind, to reflect upon himſelf, 
that he hath ſerved God faithfully, 
and done his duty ſincerely; that he 
| hath ende>voured to make the world 
the better for his being in it? So 
8. Paul ſpeaks, Our rejoycing is this „ Cor. ii 
the teſtimony of our Conſcience, that in la. 

| ſerplicity and godly fincerity, not with 
| fleſbly wiſclorr, but by the Grace of God, 
we have had our converſation in the world, 
There is nothing bears up a man's 
| Mind with ſuch ſupport and comfort 
| as the teſtimony of a good Conſcience. 
It is ſome pleaſure to look back on 
| dangers paſt, and the deliverances and 


mercies we have enjoyed; but the 


comfort that we have not ſhipwrackt 
Faith and a good Conſcience goes beyond 
the other; for herein we have an in- 
ward, a ſpiritual, a continuing Joy; 


2 Joy which none can take from us; 


and the longer we have it, the greater 
it {til} grows. It is obſerved by Cicero 


that 


8 
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that the Principle of Epicurus was ſuch 
as he durſt not own in publick, becauſe 


1. it was turpis Oratio, a reproachful Speech 
| for one to ſay, that he aimed at nothing in 


his life but to pleaſe himſelf; and as it is 
diſhonourable to the world, fo it is 


not very gratefull to ones ſelf, to have 
nad no higher or better end than this. 
But thoſe who ſeek to pleaſe God by 


ſerving him and doing good to the 


world, have no cauſe to be aſhamed of 


their Principle, or to repent of their 


Practice. Since nothing can afford a 
man. truer ſatisfaction in this world; 


let the world be as it will, he hath 


ſomething within him to ſupport him. 


And the due fear and love of God goes 


farther towards it than all the moſt re- 
fined Epicuriſm could do upon the 
minds of thoſe who triumphed over 


thoſe who lived under the flavery of 


Superſtition ; as they accounted Reli- 
gion no better. But this was a mon- 


ftrous miſtake in them; ſince true Reli- 


gion alone can ſettle and compoſe the 


mind, not by turning Providence out 
of the world ; but by ſubmitting to it, 

and depending upon it. : 
(2.) As to the pleaſure of looking 
forwards. All that they could comfort 
i themſelves 


as to the Way to Happineſs. 
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| Þ themſelves with, was that death would 
put an end to all; and then they ſhould 
5 be, as if they had never been. But 
this they could not poſſibly be aſſured 
? Þof; and therefore could never ſubdue 
their fears of death. But upon the 
© | Chriſtian Doctrine the balance of Plea- 
» ſure and Pain is much more conſidera- 
7 Þ ble, and much more certain. For upon 
© renouncing ſinful Pleaſures here, we 
Mt Þ not only avoid preſent but eternal 
Ir ÞPains; and are aſſured to enjoy everla- 
2 ſting Pleaſures. Who then can pro- 
I; poſe truer ſatisfaction to himſelf, than 
h that which follows a good Conſcience? 


Who can aim at greater Pleaſure than 
es ¶ that which not only carries one through 


{ 


this preſent ſtate with the greateſt con- 
he tentment, but leads them to the poſſeſ- 
er Fon of God as the greateſt Good, 7z 
of whoſe preſence is fulneſs of Joy, and at 
It whoſe right hand are Pleaſures for ever- 
MM Fore. 
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Aud my Speech and my Preaching nufth. 


not with enticing Words of Maul! 0 
Re 


Wiſdom, but in Demonſtration br: 
the S pirit and of Power, 


L at 
J. 
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F the Wiſdom of Men had be | 
to adviſe about the moſt effectui 
Means to promote Chriſtianity 1 be 
the World, they would preſently ha- 
confider'd what thoſe things are, whic 1 
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ate moſt likely to prevail on Mankind, 
and according to their ſeveral Inclina- 
{tions would have made choice of one 
or other of them. Some would have 
been for the way of external Greatneſs, 
and Power, as moſt apt to overſway 
the Generality of Mankind, who judge 
more according to Intereſt than Truth, 
and hardly think that to be Reaſon or 
Demonſtrat ion which is not armed with 
Power to defend it ſelf againſt all Op- 
14 poſers: Therefore, they "would have 
thought the beſt way had been, for 
Acbriſt himſelf to have appeared as 4 
mighty Temporal Prince which would 
have preſently ingaged the whole Jew- 
in Nation to him, and they to have ſent 
his Ambaſſadours to the ſeveral Prin- 
ces, and Governours of the World at 
wi their own Peril, to ſubmit to his Au- 
, thority ; which there was ſo mucli 
al Reaſon for them all to do fince he 
1 Ofivas the promi ſeel Meſſiat, the Prince and 
Saviour of the World, the Eternal Son of 
God, the Lord and Heir of all things: 
For, now the time was come that the 
Hua ngdoms of the Earth were to become 
ty i be Kingdoms of the Lord, and of his 
hav! briſts, and the Heathen were to be his 
phic — and the utter moſt parts of 
art —— the 
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the Earth his Poſſe ion: Therefore i 
was but to loſe time to treat any o. 
ther way than with the Sword in theirÞ 
Hands, ready to force Submiſſion where 
it was denied. Thus the Jews believeÞ 


that when their Meſſias comes, he ſhall 


bring the World in ſubjection to him. 


* 
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Others would have thought this an 
improper way of promoting Religion 
by the Power of the Sword, becauſe 
that is more apt to affright. than toſþ 
convince Men ; and the embracing Re | 
ligion ſuppoſes the Satisfaction of Men 
Minds about it, and all Power doth no! 


carry Demonſtration along with it; 


therefore ſuch would have propoſcifþ 
the chooſing out of Men of the fineſi 
Parts and beſt Accompliſhments, who 


diſperſing themſelves into ſeveral Coun: 


tries ſhould by their Eloquence and; 
Reaſon prevail on the more ingeniouſ 


and capable Sort of Men, who by de- 
grees och draw all the reſt after them. 
For if once Chriſtianity were thought 


2 Matter of Wit and Reputation, thoſ⸗ 


win did not underſtand it would pre- 
tend to it; for although nothing be 
more un canally diſtributed among M en 
than Lin iorftanding is, yer there is no- 


Lo 
n 
8 ks 
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| they want an equal ſhare of with the 
| reſt of Mankind. However, the migh- 
ty Influence of the enticing Words of 
| Man's Wiſdom, was then very well 
underſtood in all the Cities and Colo- 
mes of Greece and Rome : Eloquence 
| and Philoſophy, were in fo great Re- 


putation, that there was no Hopes of 


| perſwading Men to change their Opi- 
nions or practices without one or both 
Jof theſe. And for any to hope to 
bring a new Religion into the World 
without the help of theſe was then 
thought as vain as for a Man to com- 


| paſs the World in a Ship without Maſts 
or Sails. 


Thus the Wiſdom of Men would 


have judged ; but the Wiſdom of God 

| made choice of ways directly contrary 
| to theſe, he would not ſuffer his Trath 
to be ſo much beholding for its Recep- 


tion, either to the Power or the Wit 

of Men. For Gol choſe the fooliſh i Cor E 
things of the Worl to confound the Wiſe, “ Me 
and the weak things to confound the 
Strong, that no Fleſh ſhould olary before 

him. And accordingly St. Paul jerking. 

thar his way of preaching was neither 


that of the Orators, nor of the Philo- 


bers, but yet it was not without ſuf- 
Gg 3 ficient 
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| ficient Reaſon to convince and ſatisfie 
their Minds, for although i it were with Þ 


the enticing Words of Man's Wiſdom 


yet it was with the Demonſtration of the 
Spirit, and of Power. In which words 
' theſe two thing gs deſerve our Foquk ; 


. 


Wiſdom in his Preaching? 


2. What force did lie in that De- 
monſtration of the Spirit, and of Pow-F 
er which he thought ſufficient to ſatis. 


fie the Minds of Men without any ad- 


ditional helps from the Wiſdom of | 


Men? p 


nounce the enticing words of Man' 
Wiſdom? For, we are not to imagine 


it was any natural Incapacity, or want 
of Education which made him for- 


bear them ; or if theſe were ſuppoſed, 


the ſame Divine Spirit which furniſhed] 


the Apoſtles with the Gift of Tongues, 
could as eafily have accompliſhed them 
with an Eloquence above that of (i 
cero and Demoſthenes; and with a ſub- 
tilty of reaſoning beyond that of Ari- 


fotle or Zeno: But the Apoſtle implies 


an unſuitableneſs in theſe enti ing ways 


of 


I. Why St. Paul doth ſo utterly re- 
nounce the enticing Words of Man's 


1, Why St. Paul doth ſo utterly re- 


pat - 


c SS. 
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ſuaſion. 
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of Man's Wiſdom to the Deſign of 
promoting the Chriſtian Religion; 


what that was, I ſhall now more par- 
| ticularly ſearch into. 


I. As to the enticing Words of Per- 


2. As to the Way and Method of 


Reaſoning, or Man's Wiſdom. 


1. Astothe way of Eloquence then 


in {ſo much Vogue and Eſteem; called 
| by St. Paul v. 1. "the Excellency of Speech. 
And what harm was there in that, that 
it could not be permitted to ſerve the 
Defign of the Goſpel? Is not the Ex- 
| cellency of Speech a Gift of God, as well 
| as 3 and Memory? What do 
all the Rules of Rhetoricians ſignifie 
to one who hath not a natural Gift of 


Eloquence? For it hath been well ob- 
ſerved, that no Men reaſon worſe, than 


thoſe who have Logick without Judg- 


ment; and none ſ peak worle than thoſe 
who f peak by Rules, without natural 
Eloquence. And to thoſe that have it 
all the Rules tend only to the better 
Improvement of what they have, and 
to make them more uſeful and accepta- 
ble to others. What is all the mighty 


Force of Eloquence, but the Strength 
of Reaſon adorned and ſet forth with 
| * 


the 
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the beſt Advantage? What are all the 
Inſtructions of Grators intended for, 
but to enable Men to ſpeak clearly and 
fitly, and with all thoſe Graces and!“ 
Ornaments of Speech, which are moſt Þ 
apt to move and perſwade the Hearers? 
And what is there in all this diſagree- 
able to the Deſign of the Doctrine of 
Chriſt? are not the greateſt and moſt 
weighty Concernments of Mankind fit 
to be repreſented in the moſt proper 
and clear Expreſſions, and in the moſt 
moving and affectionate Manner? Why 
then ſhould St. Paul be ſo nice and ſcru- 
pulous about uſing the enticing Words 
of Man's Wiſdom when they ſerve to 
o good an End? Suppoſing there were 
ſomet! hing of Artifice in it; yet doth 
> Cor. 12. he not elfewhere ſay, that he caught 
16. them with Guile ; which ſhews that he 
did not {tick at any artificial way, when 
he deſigned only to do them good. 

To clear this Matter we are to con- 
ſider a two-fold Eloquence, the one 
gaudy and ſophiſtical, the other ſober 
and manly, the firſt of theſe the Apo- 
{tle rejects, but not the other. 

At) A gaudy ſophiſtical Eloquence 

” wholly renounced by him; of which 
the Apoſile fees particularly to ſpeak, 
men- 


on WHIT-SUNDAY, 1677. 

mentioning it under the Name of *Av- 
IF 2wTwn op, Man's Wiſdom which 
was in mighty Eſteem among the 


' Greeks, but ſuſpe&ed and cried down 


by wiſer Men, as that which did only 
inveigle and beguile injudicious Peo- 


N ple. It conſiſted in an affected way of 
ſpeaking with great readineſs and plau- 


ſibility upon any Subject or Occaſion; 


and the Maſters of it were called So- 
Phiſts, and were looked on by the com- 
mon People with great Admiration for 
their extempore way of ſpeaking. The 


beginners of it were ſuch as Gorezas, 
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Protagoras, Prodicus, Hippias, Polus and 
others, Who went about from place to 


place, and drew Multitudes of People af- 


ter them, who were bewitched by their 


enticing words, and they honoured 


them in the higheſt Manner with gol- 


den Statues and rich Preſents; and thus 


after by going from place to place they - 


had brought themſelves: into great Re- 
putation, they began to open their 
Schools, and profeſſed to teach Men 

the Art to ſpeak plauſibly for or againſt 
any thing. Which nude all thoſe who 
had any Concernment for Virtue or 


true Knowledge to ſet themſelves a- 


gainſt the pernicious Deſign of theſe 


Sophbiſts; 


. ————— . eee " 
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. Sophiſts; which was to confound Truth 
and Falſhood, and Virtue, and Vice a- 
mong the people, that they could not 
diſcern one from the other. From 
hence Socrates and Plato took all Occa- 
ſions to deride their Folly, and to ex- 
poſe the Miſchief of their Deſign; and 
prudent Common-wealths did orohibit 
and baniſh them, as Diſturbers of the 
publick Good of Societies. Notwith- 
ſtand ing which ſeverity, there was al- 
ways a Stock of them riſing up for ſo- 
veral Ages; and were much improved, 
when the School of Plato did degene- 
rate into this ſophiſtical way of Elo- 
quence by the Doctrine of Arceſilas 
and Carneades, the former took away 
all Difference of Truth and Falſhood, 
and the latter all Certainty in the Judg- 
ment of them. By this means Men of 
Wit and parts were enconraged to find 
out Colours for every thing, and ſo 
they framed their eommon Places to 
this purpoſe, by which they ſtocked 
themſelves with ſuch fair leas on eve- 
ry Occaſion, and ſtudied ſo much all 
the Arts of Inſinuation, that their Au- 
ditors were eaſily deceived by them, if 
they were not Men of great judgment 
and Sagacity. And the great I tor 
um- 
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himſelf confeſſes the chief End of heir 
popular Eloquence was ſo to move their p. ; 
Auditors, as to make them judge rater 
according to Paſſion than Reaſon; 


which was the great End of their ſtu- 


| dying ſo much the Paſſions of Men, 


and the ways of moving them; becauſe. 


more Men did judge according to them, 
than according to Law or Reaſon. This 
being the common End and Deſign of 
the enticing Words of Man's Wiſdom 


| in the Apoſtles Age, had they not the 
| greateſt Reaſon to renounce the Me- 


thods of thoſe whoſe great End was to 
deceive their Hearers by fair Speeches, 
and plauſible Inſinuations. For when 


the Apoſtles went up and down from 
| City to City in Greece as the Sophiſts 


of old did, the People were ready to 
took upon them, as a new Race and 
Generation of them come out of the 


| Faſt, and therefore expected the ſame 


artificial way of ſpeaking from them : 
But St. Paul tells the Corinthians they 


were mightily deceived in ſuch an Ex- 


pectation; for they were plain and ho- 
neſt Men, that had no ſuch Deſign to 
be admired or 'to enrich themſelves, 
they only intended to convince them 


ot a great Truth of high Importance 


to 
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to them, viz. that God ſent his Son 
into the World to fave it; but he met 


with ſo ill uſage as to be Crucified, and 


although this ſeems a fooliſh, abſurd 


and incredible Doctrine, yet he de- 


dclares ſo much ſatisfaction as to the 


Truth of it, that he deſired to know 


nothing elſe among them ſave Jeſus 
_ Chriſt, and him Crucified; and to ex- 


preſs this Knowledge, not in the enti- 


cing Words of ſophiſtical Eloquence, 


but in the Demonſtration of the Spirit 


and of Power. 


(2 .) The Apoſtle is not to beunder- 
ſtood, as if he utterly renounced all ſo- 


ber and manly Eloquence. For that 


were to renounce the beſt Uſe of Speech 


as to the convincing and perſwading 
Mankind. Speech it ſelf is one of the 


peculiar Excellencies of humane Na- 
ture; and the great Conveniency of 
civil Society. ; by that Men are apt to 
inſtruct, to direct, to convince, to com- 
fort, to perſwade one another, by that 


we enjoy the Benefit of others es 
and communicate our own to * 


And if there be one way of ſpeaking 
better than another, more apt to pleaſe, 


to raviſh, to move, to inflame, „Why 
ſhould not this be eſtezmed a Gift of 


God 
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God which tends to the moſt uſeful 
Improvement of Speech? And what is 
true Eloquence, but ſpeaking to the 


beſt Ad vantage? With the moſt lively 


Expreſſions, the moſt convincing Ar- 
guments, and the moſt moving Figures? 


What is there now in this, which is diſ- 


agrecable to the moſt Divine Truths? Is 


it not fit they ſhould be repreſented to 
our Minds in a way moſt apt to affect 
them? Can we do too much towards 
the Satisfaction of Mankind about the 
moſt weighty Matters? Or is it not fit 


to heighten and inflame Men's Souls 
with the Love of God and Goodneſs, 


and to raiſe in them an Abhorrence and 


Deteſtation of Sin 2 Where do we meet 
with higher Expreſſions, and more lof- 
ty Figures, than are to be found in 


Scripture? The Prophet 1/aiah ſpeaks 


often x4 veg ww ys, which St. Paul 
here diſavows, v. 1. after an extraor- 
dinary Manner: And St. Paul himſelf 
though he hath no affected Cadencies, 
and doth not ſtrictly obſerve the Rhe- 
toricians Rules in the choice and placing 
of his words, yet there is a great deal 
of height in his Expreſſions, and force 
in his Reaſonings, and ſometimes a ve- 
ry artificial way of inſinuation into the 

5 Minds 
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i: dae, himſelf to Felix and Agrippa. it was 


the Judgment of a great Critick con- 
cerning St. Paul, that he of all Men 


1 


ws rn v5 I 


Minds of his Hearers. Witneſs his 
Speech at Athens on occaſion of the 
Inſcription on the Altar to the un- 
known God, and his Apologies for 


did ſeem to him to write, not with Pen 


and Ink but with his very Heart and 
Soul, and that he hath a comprehen- 


five ſhortneſs and force of Expreſſion 


in all his Writings, which ſhewed the 


fulneſs of his Mind : and that the Fi- 


gure ſo often uſed by hini not barely 


affirming g thitigs, but including the Cau- 


ſesand Properties which ſeems to make 


his Style more obſcure, is very often 
_ uſed by the greateſt Orators as Thucy- 
dides and Demoſthenes. When © 


fore St. Paul re jects the enticing Words 


of Man's Wiſdom, he is to be under- 
ſtood of the corrupt ſophiſtical Elo- 
quence then in vogue; and not of that 


which is moſt apt to convince and pet- 
{wade Men. 


2. As to the way and method of 


reaſoning. So ſome think theſe words 
are chiefſy to be underſtood of the ſub= | 
tilty of diſputing, becauſe the Apoſtle 
brings in Demonſtration as a thing a- 


| bove 
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bove it. But this again ſeems very 
hard that the Uſe of Reafoning ſhould 
be excluded from the way of propaga- 
ting Chriſtian Religion; which the 
Apoſtle never intended, for he offers 
a Demonſtration to them, which is the 
| ſtricteſt and cloſeſt, and moſt convin- 
| cing way of reaſoning; 
But that which St. Paul rejedts : as to 
this was, 
I. The way of wrangling and | per- 
petual diſputing, by the help of ſome 
Terms and Rules of Logick ; fo that 
they ſtuck out at nothing, "but had 
3 to ſay for, or againſt any 
thing. The Fruit of this kind of Lo- 
gick, as Eraſmus well faith, was rather Eraſm. Et- 
eeping Men from holding their Peace, 2- 
than enabling to diſcourſe well. Such 
Men that are "moſt verſed in this dif pu- 
ting Faculty, are ſaith he, like Fencers, 
whom one would think, when one ſees 
them act their part on a Stage, to be 
the moſt skilful Fighters in the World, 
but none are obſerved to behave them- 
ſelves worſe in the Field, than theſe 
famous Combitants upon a Stage. No 
Man that underſtands the Laws of Rea- 
| ſoning can find fault with the metho- 
—. our Conceptions of things, by 
: bring a 
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heiner them under their due Ranks 
and Heads, nor with underſtanding the 


A . Preacbel 


Difference of Cauſes, the Truth and 


Falſhood of Propoſitions, and the way 

of diſcerning true and falſe Reaſonings 
from each other. But men were fallen 
into ſuch a humour of diſputing, that 
nothing would paſs for Truth among 


them. Some pretended to Demon: 


ſtrations where the things were unca- 
pable of them, and when others diſ- 
cerned the Sophiſtry of theſe preten- 
_ ded Demonſtrations they fell into mere 


Scepticiſm ; ſaying, that every thing 


that Falſhood might not appear under 


might have as much ſaid againſt it, as 


for it. Thus all was turned into diſ- 
puting among them, and Men of the 
greateſt Subtilty could not find any ſo- 


lid Ground to fix their Minds upon, 
becauſe they could find no Repreſen- 
tation of Truth ſo peculiar to it ſelf, 


the ſame, ſo as not to be diſcerned by 


Men. And this was the Reſult of the 
long and tedious Diſputes among the 


ſeveral Sects of Philoſophers; the School 


of Zeno with all its Subtilties did but 
furniſh the Scepticks with more Wea- 

pons againſt themſelves ; and every one 
almoſt knew how to dif] prove another 


with- 
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without being able to reſolve what he 
was to believe himſelf. 

And therefore it was not fitting for 

the Apoſtles of Chriſt to make aſe of 
theſe baffled Methods of reaſoning to 
confirm the Truth of what they deli- 
vered upon the Credit of Divine Re- 
velation. It was a known ſaying of 
Plato, that we ought to believe the Sons Plato Tim. 
of the Gods in what they affirm, al- 253%: Ea. 
though they ſpeak without Demon- 
tration. While Plato applied this to 
juſtifie the Heathen Mythology it is cer- 
tain he was miſtaken, but however it 
affords us this reaſonable Ground of 
Faith; that in Matters of Revelation 
no more Demonſtration 1s neceſſary 
than what proves the Teſtimony to be 
from God. And therefore where Re- 
velation was pretended, as it was by 
the Apoſtles, it was unreaſonably done 
of Galen and others, who found fault 
with Chriſtianity for want of Demon- 
ſtration, 7. e. ſuch as proceeded in the 
philoſophical way; for this was unſui- 
table to the Nature of their Deſign, 
and if they gave ſufficient Demonſtra- 5 
tion that they were ſent from God, it 
was altogether ſuthcient for their pur- 


pole. 
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2. The way of meer humane reaſo- 


ning, as it excludes Divine Revelation. 


Theſe were the words of man's Wiſdom 
indeed; and if we obſerve the tenor of 


the Apoſtles following Diſcourſe, we 
{hall find it was againſt that Wiſdom of 


men which was ſet up againſt Revela- 
tion. For the Apoſtle proves the ne- 


ceſlity of God's revealing theſe things 


by his Spirit, v. 10, 11, 12. and then 
adds that their ſpeaking was not after 


the didactick way of humane Wiſdom, 


but of the Holy Spirit, comparing ſpi- 


ritual things with fpiritual, v. 13. ſo 
that the words of human wiſdom are 


ſuch which ſtand in oppoſition to the 
n of Revelation. Therefore faith 
he, J 2r3-wnG., the Man that 
ſtands up for the natural ſufficiency of 


the Soul without the Spirit of God 1n 


order to its own happineſs, it is no 


manner of judgin 
muſt be ſpiritual. I do not deny but 


wonder if he receives not the things of 


the Spirit of God; for how can he do 
| 1t, ſince he denies the * a £0v, and the 
g theſe things, which] 


CI 


the words are capable of another mean- I. 


ing, and that the Jug A . may 


ſignifie a carnal man that purſues his 
jults; but the former ſenſe is much 
more 
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more agreeable to the Apoſtle's ſcope, 
which was to ſhew the averſeneſs that 
| thoſe men had for Divine Revelation, 
ce (who were at that time the greateſt pro- 
f feſſors of Human Wiſdom. But he 
f doth not renounce the way of reaſon- 
ling in ſubordination to the Spirit of 
Jod, and this Revelation being ac- 
s FKnowledged to be the rule of it: for 
n {that were to make our Religion inde- 
x Fenſible againſt any Adverſaries, and 
to betray the beſt Religion in the 
I. Frorld to the contempt and reproach 
o Pf Men, and to expoſe our Faith to the 
re Rreateſt abſurdities which may ever be 
e Pbtruded upon it under the notion of 
th Pivine Revelation. And fo I come, 
2. Toenquire into the force of that 
Demonſtration of the Spirit and of 
Power which the Apoſtle mentions as 
afficient to ſatisfie the minds of men 
of Fithout the additional helps of human 
viſdom. Wherein are two things to 
e ſpoken to. „% np ono 
1. What is meant by the Demonſtra- 
at ion of the Spirit and of Power? : 
2. Why this was not as liable to ſuſ- 
ay icion as the way of human wiſdom 2? 
his Therein I muſt ſherw, what Demonſtra- 
ich fon was given by it, to aſſure men of 
ore Hh. the 
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the truth of what the Apoſtles delive- 

8 e ee . 

1. What is meant by the Demon. 

ſtration of the Spirit and of Power? 

(...) It muſt be ſomething by way of 

proof, otherwiſe no Demonſtration. 

(2.) That proof muſt be Spiritual 

becauſe it is a Demonſtration of the 
Spirit. e 3 

(3.) That Spiritual proof muſt be 

diſcerned by viſible effects, otherwiſe 

though it might be the Demonſtration 
of the Spirit, yet not of Power. 

1. It muſt be ſomething by way of 

proof of another thing, otherwiſe it 

could not bear the name of Demonſtra- 

tion. For whatever ſenſe we take De- 

monſtration in, it muſt imply ſome- 

thing that doth prove another, by an 

evident Conſequence. Ariſtotle allow: 

ed nothing elſe for Demonſtration but 

what followed from neceflary and im 

mediate Principles, of which fort fo 

very few things in the world are capa- 

ble, which men would defire to have 

Lud. vive; demonſtrated, that ſome have there 

4e cauſs fore ſaid, all his diſcourſe about it was 


57. z. vain and fruitleſs. And he himſeli 


a 1 1 R en 


p- 377- grants many things are uncapable of 
» Fa, . 2 ©» „ . . 
egit; and he faith it is ignorance in me 


tC 
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the Reaſons of things ought to be 40⸗ . 


was called a Demonſtration. 


ſoning, which 18, 
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to require Demonſtration where the 


thing will not bear it; and that men ag. tow. 
ought to be ſatisfied with ſuch evi- Il. . 
dence or ſufficient reaſon as the thing 

is cap able of: Kam wv UAm & Ao 
a7 is Ariſtotle's excellent rule; 5 Ende. . 


Ad Nicom. 


cording to their proper Nature. But J. x. c. 17. 


according to the ſenſe of other Philo- | 2. Ca. 
ſophers, every good and ſufficient proof Meteor 117. 
Als c. 7. 

is rendred by Tully argumenti TO, 3 mY wu: 
which is thus explained by him: It is 

ſuch a reaſon which carries a man's 
mind from ſomething already percei- 

ved to ſomething which was not 
known : which he ſpeaks according to 

the ſenſe of the Stoicks, who called $ ger. ut, Emp 
the proof of ſomething uncertain by si 
what was granted to be certain, a De- C Malen. 
monſtration: So that a Demonſtration 6. 
was no more than drawing A juſt Con- 
ſequence; or the 75 owrnwpany, as 

they called it, the connex way of rea- 

ſaith Simplicius . Simplic. in 


when two things are joyned together, e 
as antecedent and conſequent, ſo that 
by the poſition of the antecedent the 
conſequent follows; and by taking a- 
way the — the antecedent is 


Nr 


taken 
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taken away. So that every good rea- 
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fon which either proceeded from the 


nature of the thing, by thoſe which 
they called demonſtrative ſigns, or by 
conceſſion of the Adverſary, was cal. 


Hippoer de crates uſes the word for any good ff 


arte. Plato 
in Phadro. 


led a Demonſtration by them. Hippo- 


proof: and Plato calls that a Demon- 
ſtration which wiſe men would believe, 
but others would think incredible, 
which others have called Moral Cer- 


tainty: Which lics in ſuch an evidence 


as is ſufficient to prove the thing; but 


the entertaining of that proof doth ſup⸗ 


poſe a good temper and diſpoſition of 


mind. For mathematical certainty doth 


force aſſent from all that do attend; 


and phyſical from thoſe who are. not 
reſolved to be Scepticks ; but in things 
of a Moral Nature, which relate to the 
_ conſequence of Mens good or evil acti- 
ons, or which depend upon the inte- 


grity of others in giving teſtimony, 


thoſe things may be believed by ho- 


neſt and vertuous and wiſe men; which] 


tion to cavil, will look on as incredi- 


bad men, or thoſe who have a diſpoſi- 


ble: yet ſuch Evidence as this Plato 


ſenſe S. Paul calls the evidence he gave 


called a Demonſtration; and in this 


among 


hais ey 
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and of Power. 
be underſtood, we find by the univer- 


thing 
ſtood of the actual convict ion of mens 
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among the Corinthians of the ſincerity 


in delivering to them the teſtimony of 
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God, the Demonſtration of the Spirit 


By which whatever 


ſal acceptation of the word, it muſt be 
ſomething by way of proof of another 
z and therefore cannot be under- 


minds by the power of his preaching, 
This many have called preaching in the 
Demonſtration of the Spirit and of 
Power; z. e. preaching ſo as to con- 
vince them. I do not deny but the 
Spirit of Cod may and doth often con- 


vince mens minds by the power of 


preaching, 


J. e. by opening their eyes 


or ſoftening their hearts, making them 
thereby fit to receive the evidence of 


Divine Truth. 
ſpeaks of ſomething that might make 
ſufficient amends to all reaſonable men 
for his not uſing the way of Eloquence 
or Reaſoning; 


Hh 4 


But the Apoſtle here 


7. e, fomething that 


| might be more ſatisfactory of the truth 

of what he delivered than eicher of 
| thoſe ways could be. But bare actual 
conviction is no 2 2, no proof of 
the thing at all; and the manner of the 
conviction, though never ſo ſudden or 
ſpiritual, 


** 
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ſpiritual, can be no proof to others ; 
therefore it is moſt reaſonable to un- 


derſtand theſe words of ſuch an evi- 
dence as might give ſatisfaction to the 
world of the truth of the Doctrine de- 


liver'd by the Apoſtles. For if the 


Apoſtles words were underſtood of the 
conviction of mens Conſciences by the 
power of Preaching, his Argument 


could reach no farther, than to thoſe 


who were actually convinced; but o- 


thers might ſay, we feel nothing of this 
powerfull Demonſtration upon us, 
therefore you offer nothing to con- 


vince us; we deſire to ſee ſome proof 


of what you ſay; you tell us that ſome 
are convinced by the force of your 


preaching; what then? have not thou- 


ſands been ſo by thoſe enticing words 


of man's wiſdom which you diſown? 
Then 'the Philoſophers and Orators 
had the Demonſtration of the Spirit 


and of Power as well as you, And 


why then do you fo ſcornfully reject 


their way? Since therefore S. Paul 
ſpeaks for the conviction of others, and 


of ſuch a ground whereon their Faith 


was toſtand, . 5. it is moſt reaſona- 
ble to underſtand theſe words of 


S 


ſome external evidence which they 
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gave of the Truth of what they deli- 


vered. 
2. That n is deſcribed by a 


double character; it was of a Spiritual 


nature, and very powerfull. And ſuch 

a Demonſtration was then ſeen among 
them in the miraculous Gifts and Works 

of the Holy Ghoſt, of which S. Paul 
diſcourſeth at large in this Epiſtle. 

Theſe did give Iro αν G os I, faith 
Origen, a more Divine Demonſtration ch. 12, & 
than any among the Greeks. This De- "+ 
monſtration, faith S. Chryſo tous, which c. c. 
was N 20 #2700 x; TH pee, by ſe N I 1 Cor. 2. 
and wonders , is much more evident ” 
than that which is meerly by words. 


8. Paul, faith S8. Jerom, would not diſ- i , whe 


pute nor play the Orator among the 
Corinthians, but he made uſe of the 
Demonſtration from Miracles to con- 
vince them. This was the great evi- 
dence God gave to the world to con- 

vince Mankind, that he ſent theſe as 

his Meſſengers todeliver his Teſtimony 

to them. For the Apoſtles went forth, Mark 16. 


ſaith S. Mark , preaching every where; 


the Lord working with them, and con- 


firining the word with ſens following ; 


which ſhews how this Demonſtration 
of the Spirit and of Power did accom- 


pany 


Hom: 6. 
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_ pany their preaching, and was intend- 


ed by God himſelf for a confirmation 
of their Doctrine. And therefore God 
himſelf is ſaid, to give teſtimony to 
their Doctrine by ent and wonders, 


and divers miracles, and gifts of the 


Holy Ghoſt, according to his own will. 


This then being ſuch a Spiritual and 


Powerfull Demonſtration, and intend- 


ed by God for that end, and at that 


time remarkable in the Church of Co- 
rinth, it were very ſtrange if the A- 
poſtle did not mean it, by words which 


do ſo properly ſet forth both the na- 


ture and deſign of it. 


3. Why this was not as liable to 


ſuſpicion as the way of Eloquence and 


Logick, ſince thoſe had been only cor- 


rupted and abuſed by Men, but the 


ſons. poſſeſſed with Devils, and the 
whole matter of Inſpiration had been 


Power of Miracles had been pretended 


to by evil Spirits, which had long 
cheated and abuſed the World by the 


power of Magick, and by the gift of 


ſpeaking in ſtrange Languages by per- 


extremely diſhonoured by the multi- 


tudes of Heathen Oracles? Why then 
did God reject the more reaſonable ways 


of dealing with Men in the way of Elo- 


= quence 


/ 
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quence and Demonſtration, which were 
more natural and accommodate to the 
Capacities and Education of the moſt 
ingenious Minds, and make choice of 


a way which the World had been fo 
much abuſed in by the Impoſture of 
Evil Spirits? For who hath not heard 
of ſome perſons, who in their ſtrange 
fits have ſpoken in Tongues, which 


they never learnt? The Pythian Pro- Pla 75 
pheteſs ſpake thoſe things in Verſe up- Ai. 
on her Inſpiration, which at other times 


ſhe was not able to read. Pomponatius 


ſaith, he knew one himſelf who was a pon bonat. 
very mean perſon, that in her fits of 4 lacan. 
Melancholy ſpake ſeveral Languages: 
Jo the ſame purpoſe are Inſtances re- 
corded by Petrus Aponenſes, Pſellus and 


others. On what account then did 


God makechoice of this way of the gift 


of Tongues, and Miracles, and Infpira- 
tions which were all ſo liable to be a- 
buſed by the Devil? Two reaſons may 


be given for it; 


x. Becauſe the Method God choſe 
did prove it was not the Invention of 


Men, which would have been always 
ſuſpected if meer human Arts had been 


uſed to promote it. 


2, Be- 
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2. Becauſe God gave abundant Evi- 
dave that it could never be the deſign 
of-Evil Spirits, and therefore it was a 


Demonſtration that came from God. 
1. The Demonſtration of the Spirit 


and of Power, or the wonderful gifts 
of the Holy Ghoſt ſhewed, that the 


Goſpel was beyond the meer Inventi- 
on of Men, Whereas if the way of 


promoting this Religion had been com- 


mon and ordinary with the uſual Me- 
thods of perſuaſion, Men would have 
imputed all the Efficacy of it, only to 
the Wiſdom of Men. This is the very 


_ reaſon given by the Apoſtle in the fol- 


.s. lowing words, That your Faith ſhould 


not ſtand in the Wiſdom of Men, but in 
the Power of God. For God knows Ve- 
ry, well the Vanity and Folly of Man- 


kind. how apt they are to magnifie the 


Effects of their own Wit and Reaſon, 


if they be any ways ſerviceable to great 


Riad and Defigns; and others would 
hardly have known how to have part- 


ed the ſhares, between the excellency 


of the Religion it ſelf, and the Abilities 


| fares 20 . ſhould 8 ory before him, and 


of thoſe that preached it. God did 


therefore make uſe of the moſt impro- 
bable means, as to human Wiſdom, 


that 


on WIIT.suN DAL, 1677. 
that Men ſhould not ſuſpect, it was 


only the Eloquence and Subtilty of the 
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Preachers which made the Goſpel find 


acceptance among Men. Afterwards, 


indeed, the Chriſtian Religion was em- 
braced by thoſe who underſtood the 
depths of Philoſophy, and profeſſed 


to teach Men the arts of ſpeaking, and 
was defended againſt its oppoſers with 


great ſubtilty of Reaſoning, and advan- 


tage of Human Eloquence: And no So- 


ciety of Men ever had perſons of great- 


er Abilities, nor more Divine Orators 


than the Chriſtian Church. Nay, it 


hath had an Inſtitution peculiar to it 


ſelf, viz. an Order of Men ſet apart for 


this end, to perſwade Mankind to be- 
lieve and practice this holy Religion. 
Which was an admirable Inſtitution for 
keeping up the Life and Spirit of Chri- 


ſtianity, where the Office is diſcharged as 


it ought to be; and without it, as Eraſ- 
mus obſerves, Religion grows very cold 
in the Hearts of Men. And it is obſerva- 


ble, thatupon the decay of the miracu- 


lous and extraordinary gitts of the Holy 
Ghoſt, it pleaſed God then ſo to order 
it by his wiſe Providence, that Men of 


excellent Abilities and great Skill in Phi- 
loſophy and Human Learning came in 


Eraſm. 
Pr F ad 
Eceleſiaſt. 
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to the aſſiſtance of the Chriſtian Cauſe. 
Origen ſpeaks but of the Footſteps of 
this Spirit remaining in his time among 
the Chriſtians ; for then the School of 
Alexandria had ſent forth Men of great 
Learning and rare Accompliſhments to 
defend the Chriſtian Faith; and care 
was taken for the Education of ſuch as 
might be able in the way of Reaſoning 
and Eloquence both to maintain and 
promote the Cauſe of Chriſt, The 
School of Alexandria turniſhed the 
Church with Pantænus, Clemens, Origen, 
Feraclas, Dionyſius, and others, all e- 
minent for their Skill in all ſorts of 
Learning. And out of the Schools of 
Rhetoricians, whoſe Arts St. Paul fo 
much deſpiſed, came forth many uſe- 
ful perſons to the Chriſtian Cauſe, with- 
out laying aſide the practice of their 
former Skill; ſuch as St. Cyprian, Arno- 
bius, LaFantins, and St. Auguſtin, who 
were all Teachers and Profeſſors of Rhe- 
torick. Thus when the firſt overflowing 
the Banks by extraordinary gifts was 
declining, and things began to return 
to the ordinary Channel, thoſe Gifts 
and Abilities were thought very uſeful 
and ſervicable to the Church, which 
God would not make uſe of for the firſt 
— ————— 
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preaching of it to the World. For by 


this time the World, if ever, might be 


convinced it was not begum by the Art 
and cunning Contrivance of Men, be- 


ing at firſt preached by thoſe who made 


uſe of no other human means but the 
greateſt plainneſs and ſimplicity of 


Þ| Speech, that Men ſhould not place their 


Faith in the Wiſdom of Men, but in the 
Power of God. But thoſe weak and 
injud cious perſons, who from hence 


| decry the ufe of Human Learning in 


any following Ages of the Church, 


might by as good reaſon ſay, the 1ſrae- 
| lites in Canaan were bound neither to 


plough nor ſow, becauſe their Fore- 
fathers were fed with Manna from Hea- 


ven in the Wilderneſs. 


2. God gave ſufficient Evidence, that 


theſe extraordinary Gifts could never 
be the Effects of any evil Spirits. And 
that I ſhall ſhew by comparing the Gift 


of Tongues and the Power of Miracles 
with the moſt plauſible reſemblances of 


theſe things by the Power of evil and 


ſeducing Spirits. # 
1. The Gift of Tongues, I will not 


deny the truth of ſome Inſtances which 


have been brought concerning perſons 
under the power of evil Spirits, that 


have 
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hd Apel themſelves in Languages 
which they never learnt. But what 

was this to the miraculous effuſion of 

the Holy Ghoſt upon the Apoſtles? 

Thoſe diſtempered perſons ſpeak only 

in their raging fits, and as ſoon as thoſe 

are over, they know not what they ſaid 

Bell de - themſelves. As the Woman in Pſellus 
8 that ſpake the Armenian Language 
e which ſhe never learnt, when ſhe came 
to her ſelf, could give no account at all 

of what ſhe { pake. So the perſons men- 

tioned by others, as ſoon as they were 

out of their fits, could not ſpeak any 

of thoſe Languages or Verſes they ſpake 

in them. Which ſhews, this was far 
enough from being any oift of Tongues ; 

but the making uſe only of the 
Tongues of thoſe perſons to expreſs 

what they did not underſtand. *ome 

bad. Razu- have been ſo vain, to attribute all this 
fei. a: Pi to the force and power of a melancho- 
om” ly Temper, which being heated ahd 
' raiſed, carries the Imagination much 
farther than otherwiſe it could reach ; 

like ſome Plants that give no pleaſant 

ſmell till they be well rubbed and chafed, 

or like Jet that doth not attract till it 

be a little heated. Bur what doth all 

this 5 gnihe to the carrying : the Imagina- 

tion 
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the words of an unknown Language 


have not? And if our Knowledge be 


only of thoſe things which come in 
by the Senſes (which is the beloved 
Axiom of theſe Men) how can they 


| expreſs that which they never learnt? 
| Therefore, whenever this happens it 
| muſt come from ſome foreign and ex- 

| ternal Cauſe, which is of a ſpiritual 
and intelligent Nature; and yet this 
Effect did not remain upon theſe Per- 
| ſons, but during their Enthufiaſtick 

| Madneſs or Pofleſhon, which ſhews 
how infinitely 
Gift of Tongues which the Apoſtles 
had, conſidering theſe things, (.) the 
Publickneſs of the Trial, (2.) the Uſe- 
fulneſs of this Gift to them, (3.) the 
Manner of conferring it upon others. 

1. The publickneſs of the Trial of it, 
when it firſt fell upon them on the Day 
of Pentecoſt. Never any Men made 


ſhort this falls of that 


choice of a worſe way, nor of a wor- 


ſer time, than the Apoſtles did in pre- 


tending to the Gift of Tongues at that 


time, if it had not been real. For no- 


thing is eaſier confuted, or expoſed 


en Wy „ 1677. Abt 
tion to things beyond its reach which 
had no impreſſion at all upon it; as 


than that is, when there are Perſons 


8 3 
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capable of putting it to the Trial, as 
there were abundance from all parts at 


ſtood by them. 
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that time in Jeruſalem, Parthians, Medes, 
Elamites, &c. Jews from all Countries, 
whoſe Languages were well under- 

Theſe were the moſt competent] udges 
in this Caſe; if this had happened at 


another Seaſon, when Perfons were not 


preſent who underſtood the Tongues 


they ſpake, it would have been look- 
ed on as a Cheat and Impoſture, but ſo 


many Men ſpeaking in the Preſence of 
the People of ſeveral Countries in their 


ovn Languages ſo as they very well un- 


derſtood them, did ſtrangely amaze and 


confound them, when they found them 
to be illiterate and home-bred Jews. 
Some malicious Perſons would have 


imputed all this to the meer force of 
Wine which had intoxicated them, and 


made them ſpeak they knew not what; 
but St. Peter effectually convinced them 
of the contrary by the Sobriety and 


Strength of his Reaſoning; by which 
and other Apoſtles Diſcourſes, toge- 
ther with this miraculous Gift of 
Tongues 3000 Perſons were that Day 


converted to the Chriſtian Faith, 
Where do we ever meet with any 


— 
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Proof like this given by others to 
convince Men, that they Were Meſſen⸗ 


gers ſent from God? Here is nothing 
of Rage or violent Fits; but fo mary 


Men at the ſame time Gf the day „In 


the ſatne publick place; before Perions 


Gpable of judging, ſpeak in Languages, 
which they never learnt, and that not 


idle and inſignificant Stuff, but the 


great things of God: When Was it 
ever heard that evil Spirits inſpired {6 
many Men at once, in ſo publick  F 


place, and expoſed to ſuch a Trial as 
theſe Men were? The P thian Pro nhe- 
tels raged and fosedd⸗ and Gwelled, 
like a Veſſel indeed full of ne W Wine 


which Was like to burſt, if ſhe found 


n6 vent, and then ſhe uttered things 
which ſhe knew not; and even theſe 
were ſpoken in the moſt retired pla- 


ces of the Temple, where the Prieſts 
might moſt conventeritly help to deli- 


ver the Propheteſs; if ſhe could not 
her. 


Furies nor were made drunk with the 


hot Steams and ſulphutious Vapotits 


of , the Earth, as it is probable the Py- 
Mir Propheteſs was ( for the firſt diſ- 
fis.: covery 


calily bring forth what (hi had within 


The Kpolltel fell int 0 ns excatick 


4' 
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covery of that famous Oracle was by 


the: ſtaggering of the Goats when they 


approached to that hole of the Moun- 
tain where the Tripos was ever after 
placed) but the Apoſtles. behaved 


| themſelves with all the Sobriety and 


Prudence that Men could do, only 


ſpeaking in new Tongues things which | 


deſerved Admiration, whatever Lan- 
guage they had been ſpoken i in. After 


the time of Chriſt and the ſtrange Pre- 
valency of the Chriſtian Religion to 
the Aſtoniſhment of Perſecutors, and 
the wonder of the World, the great! 


Zealots for Paganiſm endeavour d to 
ſet up ſeveral Men in oppoſition to 


Chriſt and his Apoſtles, but eſpecially 
they pitched upon two, Pythagoras and 


b Apollonius. Thence they ſet themſelves 


in nothing behind that Jeſus of Naza- 


to write their Lives with greater Care 
than Fidelity; as Porphyrie and Jambli- 


 chus writ that of Pythagoras, and Dæ- 
mis, Maximns Meragenes, and above 
all Philoftratus writ that of Apollonins.} 
Their Defign was to ſhew that theſe} 
were Men ſent down from above for 


the Reformation of the World by Phi- 
loſophy, and whodid wonderful ha 
to _—_ this to the World; and were 


reth 
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ſes as much of Apollonius, though he 


juſtly diſdains the Compariſon made 


by Hierocles, between him and our 
Bleſſed Saviour. But when they come 
to their miraculous Gifts to prove their 


Divine Commiſſion, they are extreme- 
ly hard put to it, having nothing to 

ſay worth mentioning in Compariſon 
of the Miracles wrought . v Chriſt and 


his Apoſtles: only Philoſtratus pretends 


that Apollonins told Damis the Aſſyrian 
his Diſciple, that he knew all Words 
and Languages although he never learnt 
any. But as Euſebius well obſerves, Philo- 
ſtratus himſelf contradicts this through- 
ovt his whole Book; for he gives a par- 


ticular Account of his Studies, and the 


ſever, 1 Tutors which he had in his 

younger Days, as Euthydemus, Euxenus 
and others; what he learnt from the 
Arabians, what from the Magi, what 


from the Brachmans ; and that he con- 


verſed with Phraortes King of India by 
an Interpreter, which plainly ſnew that 
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reth whom the Chriſtians worſhipped. 
And theſe were both extraozdinary 
Men in their ſeveral ways: Pythagoras 
his Moral Inſtitutions and Reformati- 
on of the Cities of Mana Grecia diſ- 
cover it of him; and Euſe bius confeſ— 


ther. 


F Haft, kimſelf did not believe he 


bad 20y fych Gift of Tongues; for 
what need had he of an Interpreter 
who underſtod all Languages> Or 
what need had he to go up and down 
M earn every where, if he were ſent 


from God ta teach the World? And 


e have no Evidence for this, but his 


own' bare word, which is evidently 


contradiged by the Hiſtory which is 


written on pprpole to magnitie him 


beyond Reaſon? He never offer d to 
ſubmit to ſuch a, Trial as the Apoſtles 
did of their Gift of Tongues on the 


Day of Pentecoſt in a great City, 


wherein were Perſons. preſent of all 
Nations that were capable Judges whe- 


. ? 


they had this Gift or not? 


o 


2. The uſefulneſs of this Gift to the 
Apoſtles, for conſidering the Manner 
of their Education, and the extent of 


their Commiſſion to preach to all Na- 
tions. no Gift could be ſuppoſed more 


_ neceljary for their purpoſe” than this 
was, without which they had been as 
_ inſignificant to the World, as Xaverins | 
complains, he was to the Indians for | 
want of their Language, for when he 


preached. they only ſtared upon him, 


and wondered what the Man meant; 


but 
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but could not tell one word he faid. 
When God ſends Men upon an Errand 
he furniſhes them with Abilities fitted 
to their imployment ; as Moſes with a 
Power of Miracles, Aaron with Elo- 
quence, Solomon with Wiſdom for Go- 


vernment, and the Apoſtles being de- 


figned the Univerſal Preachers of the 


World with 'a Gift of Tongues to ex- 


preſs themſelves to the Underſtandings 


of all Perfons, wherever they came. 


For we are not to imagine the fiery 
Tongues which reſted on the Apoſtle's 
Heads on. the Day of Pentecoſt, were 


like the lightning Philoſtratus mentions p;itofrar. 
abont Apollonius his Birth, which came | 1. © 4. 


down from Heaven upon Earth, but 


immediately returned up to Heaven a- 


gain. For the great Uſefulneſs of this 
Gift, was upon their going abroad to 
preach the Goſpel, to Nations of very 

different Languages, eſpeclally in ſome 
parts of Afa, where Mithridates un- 
derſtood twenty two Languages, (whe- 
ther wholly different or no 1s not ma- 


terial to our purpoſe, if thoſe who 


another.) Thoſe who were therefore 
to paſs from City to City, and from 


ſpake them could not underſtand one 


Country to Country preaching the Go- 


114 ſpel, 
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ſpel, could not have any Qualification | 
more requiſite to the Diſcharge of their 
I ruſt than this was. We find St. Paul f 
regulating the Gift of Tongues in the 
Church of Corinth, ſo as it might be | 
moſt for Edification ; and therefore we || 
may juſtly ſuppoſe God did give the 
Knowledge and Uſe of ſeveral 1 ongues, 
not meerly. for a Sign on the Day of 
=— Pentecoſt, but as a Gift of conſtant Uſe 
Fx fo the Apoſtles in preaching the Go- 
ſpel to Nations, whoſe Languages they 
underſtood not. MIS = | 
3. The manner of conferring theſe 
_ miraculous Gifts upon others ſhew that 
there was ſomewhat in them above all 
the Power of Imagination, or the Et- 
fects of evil Spirits. For where do we 
ever read that the Pythian Propheteſs, 
or any poſſeſſed Perſons enabled others 
to ſpeak after the ſame manner which 
they did themſelves? This was that 
which {truck Simon the Sorcerer with 
Admiration; for among all the Magi- 
cal Tricks he had learnt, he never ſaw 
or heard of any thing like to this that 
Men ſhould receive ſuch miraculous 
Gifts by the laying on of others hands. 
AQs 8.18. Thus upon the laying on of St. Pauls 
A5 19.6. Hands, the Men at 22 as who were 
baptized 
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baptized by him received the Holy 
Ghoſt, and ſpake with Tongues and 
propheſied. Whereby we ſee they 
had not only the Uſe of this Gift them- 
ſelves, but the Power of conveying it 
to others; which neither Apollonius, 
nor any other of the greateſt preten- 
ders among the Heathens ever challen- 
— . 888 
2. The Power of Miracles, or of do- 
ing extraordinary things, as well as of 
ſpeaking after an extraordinary Man- 
ner. This ſeems the hardeſt to give an 
Account of, why God ſhould make 
choice of this way of Miracles above 
all others, to convince the World of 
the Truth of the Chriſtian Doctrine; 
upon theſe Conſiderations; | 


I (..) The great Delufions that had 
been in the World fo long before un- 
der the pretence of Miracles. 
C..) The great Difficulty there is in 
putting a Difference between true and 
falſe Miracles. . 


4 


(...) The great Deluſions that had 
| been in the World ſo long before, un- 
der the pretence of ſome extraordinary 
Operations. The ſophiſtical Eloquence 
and Subtilty of Reaſoning among the 

Greeks, had never done near fo _ ; 


8 5 
Miſchief to the World, as the pretence 
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to a Divine Power and Inſpiration in 


working had done: For by. theſe the 


Devil's: Kingdom was the moſt advan- 


ced and eſtabliſned in the World. The 


groſs Idolatry which was in all parts 


almoſt of the World (a ſmall Coun- 
try, and that only at ſome times ex- 
cepted) could never have prevailed fo 
much on the Minds of Men, had it not 
been for the pretence to Divine Inſpi- 
ration in the Multitude of Heathen 
Oracles, and to miraculous Cures in 
the Temples; and the Wonders which 


were wrought by their Prieſts and I- 


dolls. Mankind hath ſomewhat in it 


more great than to ſubmit it ſelf, with 


all Acts of: Devotion to Stocks: and 


Stones, unleſs there were ſomething of 


2 Divine Preſonce ſuppoſed to be ei- 


ther in or about them. But when they 
were told that their Gods d welt in them, 


and ſpake by them, and by their means 


wrought ſtrange Cures on the Bodies 
of: Men, when they were perſwaded 
their Prieſts: could do no mighty things 
hy the bare ſpeaking a few words, they 


then readily yielded themſelves up 


Captives to tlie vileſt Idolatry. It is 


obſervable to this purpoſe, that Ido. 


latry 
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hury, and Magick, did tife and fall in 
the World together. Had it not been 
for. the Magicians of Egypt, the People 
would hardly have ſtooped fo low 48 
to worſhip Beaſts and Plants, as well 
25: Other Idols, which made t hem ridi- 
culous to other Nations: But their 
Prieſts were great Pretenders to the 
working of Miracles, as appeared by 
the famous Trial of Skill between Mo- 
ſer and them. Theſe were the ſacred 
Scribes, faith. Numeniusʒ the Priefts of 
Memphis, faith Artapanus in Euſebius ; prap. E- 
and although they were ſufficiently baf- _ 0 
fled by Moſes, yet we do not read that c. 25. oh 
either they or their Succeſſours gave it 
over for all this. Nay, on the contra- 
ry, Egypt was the great Nurſery both 
of Idolatry and Magick from whence 
they were tranſplanted: into other parts 
of the World. From hence Orpheus con- 
vey d both of them into Greece, ang 
Pliny ſuppoſeth Pythagoras, Democr V. 8 _ 
tus, and other Philoſophers to have 
learnt Magick chiefly in Egypt. Among 
the Eaſtern Idolaters the Magick of Zo- 
roaſter was famous, who ſeems to have 
been the great promoter of the Wor- 
ſhip of Fire in thoſe parts. In the 
time of Xerxes, Ofthanes firſt writ con- 
. eig 
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cerning it, and diſperſed the Seeds of 
this wonderful Art where-ever he came, 
and he accompanied Xerxes into Greece; 
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upon which, ſaith Pliny, the Greets 


ran mad after it. Never any thing pre- 
vailed more in the World, ſaith he, 


than this did, it was ſpread into Italy, 
and Gaul, nay, the very Britains were 
grown fo skilful in it, that they might 

ſeem to have inſtructed the very Perſe- 


ans themſelves. - Since therefore the 


World had been abuſed by nothing 
more than a pretence of Miracles, it 


may ſeem to deſerve our Admiration, 


that God ſhould make choice of that a- 


bove all ways to convince the World. 
( 2.) The great difficulty of putting 
2 difference between true and falſe Mi- 


racles. It is to no purpoſe to ſay, that 


the one are wrought only by a Divine 


Power, and the other by a Created 
Power; for this can give no ſatisfacti- 


on unleſs the Beholders may diſcern 
them one from the other. For whe⸗ 


ther the Devil doth work any alterati- 
on in the Matter, or only deceive the 


Sight, it is all one to thoſe who are to 


judge, if they have no way to diſcover 
or prevent ſuch a deluſion of their 


Senſes. Beſides, we cannot fix the 


Bounds 
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Bounds of Nature, unleſs we under- 
ſtood all the ſecret cauſes of things, 


and the extent of the hidden Powers of 


all created Beings. Ignorance of Cauſes 
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hath made many things thought to be 


Miracles which were not ſo; and till we 


come to an exact knowledge of the li- 


mits of created Powers, how can we 

certainly know what doth exceed them. 
Many Men have been eſteemed Magici- 
ans for being more learned and skilful 


than their Neighbours; every thing 


that is very unuſual is thought to be 


done by Spirits, who are ſuppoſed: to 


| have a Knowledge and Power fo much 


above ours, that it ſeems a very hard 
thing to determine what extraordinary 


things are done by the ſecret powers of 


meer natural Cauſes, what by the in- 
terpoſition of created Spirits, and what 


only by the infinite power of God. 


This is the great difficulty which is ; 
neceſſary to be cleared, or elſe the 


whole force is taken away from this 
| Demonſtration of the Spirit and of 


” Power : And this difficulty may be re- 


duced to theſe two Queſtions. 
1. How we may know when any ex- 
traordinary thing doth exceed the PoW- 
er r of material Cauſes? ir 
a. 
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126 If it doth exceed them, Ante 


Pötber. or When by infinite? 


. How We may kfiow when any 
ting dotly exceed the power of meer 
Nakttre, as that is oppoſed to any Spiri- 


tual Beings? For ſome have Tooked En 


a things of this kind either as the 
meer juggles and impoſtures of Men 

Who lie in wait to dective; or as the 

unuſual Efforts of meerly natural Cauſes, 


awhith are dt fo eircumſtribed and li- 
mited, but at ſ6ine rites they may 


ter which comes Within its teach? Can 
therefore the preſervation of the three 
Children in the midſt of the Fiery-fur- = 
nace, be only imputed to an unuſual. 
effect of nature? How is it poſſible for 

2 Man to riſe out of the Grave after be- 


break korth aftef an extravagant man- 
Her. It is title, we cannot in all caſes 
determine the Bounds of Nature, but 
doth it thence follow, we can de it in 
none? Are we not ſire that the Fire 


muſt alway burn that combuſtible mat- 


ing buried four days, by all the powers 
of nature? What power of art or na- 
are .can cure a Man that was born 


blind: ? ISit natural for Men to ſpeak all 
Languages, 5 


* be wrought by the power of evil or 
vf good Spfrits, when by meer created 
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Languages, to heal all ſorts of Diſcaſts, 
with a word, with a touck in an in- 
ſtant, at a great diſtance > Although 
therefore we do not know-the Bound 
of Nature in all things, yet there are 
ſome things known with:that aflnrance;) 
that we may ſafely determine whatever 
is above the ordinary courſe of nature 
in them, cannot be the effect of meer 
nature, but of ſome intellectual Being, 
which hath a power above it. 
2. We mult, therefore enquire far- 
ther, Whether ſuch things be the ef- 
feats of Magick or Divine Power; i. e. 
whether wrought by the power of evil 
Spirits, or an omnipotent Hand, for we 
are ſure good Spirits will do nothing | 
but in ſubſerviency to God, and there- Do 
fore what is not done by evil Spirits 
may be juſtly attributed to God himſelf. 
And the beſt way for our judging in this 
caſe is, by comparing together the ef- 
fects of Magick and the power of Mi- | 
racles, and we ſhall find ſo great a dif- 
ference between them, that from thence 
we may be aſſured of the truth of this 
Demonſtration as much as a Man may 
be of any other Demonſtration, not- 
withſtanding all the Arts of Sophiſtry. 
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conſiderable. 


1. That Chriſt and his Apoſtles did 


declare the greateſt enmity to all evil 


Spirits, profeſſing it their deſign to de- 
{troy the Devil's Kingdom and Power 
in the World. To this end they diſco- 


vered thoſe Spirits which then govern- 


ed Mankind to be a ſort of miſchievous, 
malicious, damned Spirits, which ma- 


ny of the Heathen never ſuſpected; 
and that their great deſign was to cor- 


rupt and abuſe Mankind, by drawing 


them off from the worſhip of the true 


| God to the worſhip of Idols. But we 
find nothing like this among all the ſe- 


veral ſorts and factions of Magick which 


were among them; the Egyptian, Per- 


fan, Cretian and Britiſh Magick, all a- 


greed in the worſhip of the ſame kind; 
and differed only in ſome Names and 
Ceremonies; but they never charged 
_ each other with Idolatry as a fault, nor 
thought it any crime to worſhip Beings 


inferiour to God with Divine Worſhip. 


But the Chriſtian Religion could not 
allow their manner of worſhip to be 


lawful, and made it neceſſary for Man- 


kind to turn from all their Idols to ſerve. 
the true and living God. 3 


For which end theſe two things are 
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2. The Devil was not wanting in fit 

Inſtruments and Means to ſupport his 

Kingdom; and God was pleaſed in his 

Infinite Wiſdom to permit him to ſnew- 

his Skill and Power; by which means 

there was a more eminent and conſpi- 

cuous trial, on which fide the greateſt 

ſtrength did lie. Thus in the caſe of 

Moſes, the Magicians of Egypt went to 

the utmoſt of their Art, and held on 

with Moſes, as long as poſſibly they 

could; which made the victory of A 

ſes much more illuſtrious, than it would 

have been, if the Egyptian Magicians 

had never entred into a Competition 

with him, and their confeſſion that it 

was the Finger of God by which Moſes 

wrought his Miracles did mightily con- 

firm the truth of it; being a Confeſſi- 

on of Enemies, and forced from them 
| | through plain Evidence of a Divine 
| || Power accompanying Moſes. Simon 
: 
5 


Magus, and Menander and their Crew, 
ſeem to have been ſet up by the Devil 
againſt the Apoſtles,as Jannes and Jam- 
bres againſt Moſes; for they not only 
prevailed much in Samaria, but went 
up and down from place to place, pre- 
tending to do as great things as the A- 
poſtles did; and did ſuch things as the 
PO KK Eccleſi- 
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Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians fay, which did 
ſtrangely amaze and aſtoniſhthe People 
| where-ever' they came; and the Scri- 
Add 8, 9, Pture confeſſeth as much of Simon Ma- 
10,11. gas, ſo that the DeviFs power was 
brought here into trial, with the Apo- 
ſtles. And after their times not only 
Marcus and his Companions pretended || 
ren. I. 1, to the ſame power ; but Apal lonius )- 
. 11. anus went up- and down pretending 
to do great Miracles where-ever he 
came, and the great defenders of Paga- 
niſm afterwards, ſuch as Porphyry, 
| Jamblichas, &c. did own a Converſati- 
on with Spirits, and a power by their 
means to. diſcover and do many 
things; which otherwiſe they could 
not have known or done. 
Thus the matter is brought toa plain 
Conteſt of two oppoſite powers, which 
is greater than the other, and which 
ſhews it (elf to be the Divine Power. 
To which purpoſe we may conſider It 
theſe two things. J 8 
1. The wiſeſt among the oppoſers || © 
of Chriſtianity could not tell, whether Þ| 
the Spirits they converſed with, were I} ri 
good or not. Never any Manoppoſed In 
_ Chriſtianity with more ſharpneſs, and J ir 


s -. induſtry, and. skill than Porphyry did; I d 
_—_ RT on ants 
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and yet in his Epiſtle to Anuebo the ER ͤʃ | 
tian Prieſt he repreſents ſuch monſtrous ,,, 

Abſurdities in their way of Converſati- , & 

on of Dæmons, that he profeſſeth hint c. 16. 5 

I {elf to be in very great perplexity a- 

bout them, and at laſt concludes, if 

ſuch things were true, that they were 

| | neither Gods nor good Dæmons, but 

Cheats and Impoſtors. And both he 

and Plutarch confeſs, there was a fort c. 4, 5.&c. 

2 | of malicious, cruel, falſe and wicked 

- | Dzmons which did ſometimes deliver 

„I their Oracles, and appear to thoſe who 

- | raiſed Spirits, and put Men upon doing 

r | many bad Actions to themſelves and o- 

y | thers. What affurance then could theſe 

d || give, that the Spirits they worſhipped, 
and ated by the power of, were not 

n fach evil Spirits? Since they had no 

h | way to keep them from them, or to 

h || diſtinguiſh the good and evil from 

r. | each other. And although Jamblichns 

er thought to clear the matter by diftin- 

I guiſhing the Theurgick Rites from the 

Ts ordinary Magick; yet he c:nnot deny, 

er || that after all their preparations and pu- 

re || rifications of themſelves, evil Dzmons 

ed | may appear inſtead of good ones; it be- 

nd | ing common for the bad to appear un- 

d; || der the notion of good. Upon which 

— en 2... COnde- 
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conſideration, one in theſe latter Ages, 
 Arippadewho had ſpent much time in collecting 
veniz. ſe all the Theurgick Rites in order to a 
4. Converſation with Angels and work- 
ing Miracles; upon mature confidera- 
tion recanted all he had written, and 
diſſuades others from meddling in ſuch 
deceitful and damnable Arts. 
2. That the pretended Miracles of 
the oppoſers of Chriſtianity did differ 
from the Miracles wrought by the A- 
poſtles in ſeveral weighty circumſtan- 
P 

I. In the defign and tendency of 
them. Moſt of the wonderfull things 
whereof the Enemies of Chriſtianity 
did boaſt were wrought, either, 
(..) To raiſe aſtoniſhment and ad- 
miration in the Beholders. For what 
nab. l. a. Other end could there be of Simon Ma- 
_ egxs's flying in the Air at Rome, which 
the Ancients mention, as the thing 
wherein he defigned to ſhew his mira- 
7441, Culous power? What effect could 
c. 1. there be of this, but to make the peo- 


Ju pb. ple gaze and wonder, and extol him; 


. Ep. 3. if he had not fallen to his own ruine, 


2s they ſay he did? His other Miracles 
aAnaſiaſ. recorded are for the ſame end, as ma- 
M. 23. king Statues to walk, and the veſſels of 8 
c OR ci houſe 
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houſe to move, and transforming him- 


{elf into ſeveral ſhapes, making ſtrange 


apparitions, and diſappearing himſelf, 


ſuppoſing all theſe things to have been 


true of him; what benefit or advan- 


tage came to Mankind by them? As 


all the Miracles of Chriſt and his Apo- 
ſtles were very uſefull and beneficial to 
the World ; what could be more ob- 
liging to Mankind than healing all 
manner of Diſeaſes, and thoſe the moſt 
deſperate and incurable. This was the 


practice of our Saviour, for he went 


up and down doing good. He aimed 
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not at his own Honour and Glory, but 


at the Honour of him that ſent him. 
He did not call Multitudes together to 
behold the ſtrange things which he did, 


nor frequent the publick SpeCtacles and 


greateſt concourſe of the People, he 
did not inſinuate himſelf into the Ac- 
-quaintance of Princes and great Men to 
be admired by them, as Simon Magus 


and Apollonius did. For Apollonins 
wandred up and down the World, as 


Simon Magus did, to be thought ſome 
great Man, the courſe of his Actions 


diſcovered a vain Mind, eager of ap- 


plauſe where-ever he came, and eſpe- 


cially in the Courts of Princes. Can 


1 
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any thing be mare vain than the Con- 


ferences he had with the Brachmanc, 


or the miraculous dancing of the Stools 
among them; or his pretending to un- 


derſtand the Language of Birds; or the 


Queſtions he put to Achilles Ghoſt? 


As, whether Polyzna were ſlain at A. 


chilles's Tomb, whether Helena were 
carried to Troy or no? Wonderful 
Queſtions indeed to be asked by ſo grave 


_ a Philoſpher, whom the Pagans fet up 


in competition with Chriſt | His being 


cruciſied between two Thieves was leſs 


diſhonour to him, than to be compa- 
red with two ſuch perſons as Simon 
Magus and Apollonius. Yet the Ene- 
mies of Chriſtianity conld not find out 


any perſon they thought ſo fit to be 


compared with Chriſt, for his Wiſdom 
and Miracles, as this Apollonins, whoſe 
Miracles were as ſhort of Chriſt's as his 


Wiſdom was; and it was aſtrange In- 
ſtance of Malice and want of Judgment 


to compare ſo inſolent and vain a pre- 


tender to Divinity, ſo idle a Vagabond, 
ſo impudent an Impoſtor, with the E- 


ternal Son of God, whoſe Temper and 


Converſation, and Miracles, and Do- 


light of the Sun is above the ſhining of 


ctrine were as far above his, as the 


rotten 
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rotten Wood; or the moſt Sa- red 


Truths above the Fables of the Poets. 


( 2.) To gratify the Curioſity of 


Mankind. The great itch of knowing 
things above our reach was that which 


ruined our firſt Parents, and hath gi- 


ven the greateſt advantage to the Devil 


againſt us ever ſince. For when Men 
were extremely defirons of — 
things hidden, or future, he foon found 


out many Inventions either to ſatisfy _ 


or deceive them. From hence came 


the Oracles, and the many methods of 
Divination, and the conſulting with 


Spirits, which were all adapted to that 
inſatiable thirſt Men had of knowing, 
what God thought fit to conceal from 


them. It was this which inſpired the 


Oaks of Dodona, and made the Braſs 
Kettles give Anſwers to thoſe who came 


to conſult the Oracle: It was this which 
made the Nods of Jupiter Hammon be 
_ underſtood by Men who did take the 


artificial motions of an Image for an 


Anſwer of the Gods: It was this which 
filled the Pythian Propheteſs with an 


Enthuſiaſtick Rage, and made her in 
her Epileptick Fits foam out Oracles ; 
and raiſed ſo rich a Temple at the Foot 


of Parnaſſus, which at laſt was con- 
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ſamed with Lightning from Heaven, 
and the golden Statue of Apollo melted, 
and the ſacred Cavern filled up with 
the Ruins of the Temple: It was this, 
Which made the Image at Antioch give 
Anſwers by its looks, and made the 
People depend on its Smiles, or its 
Frowns : It was this, which made the 
Delian Lottery ſo famous, and the 
Cave of Trophonins ſo dreadful to thoſe I} 
which entred into it: It was this, which 
made Men whiſper in the Ears of the 
lmage of Mercury, and as ſoon as they 
had done ſtop their own Ears and run 
preſently home, and the firſt words 
they heard as ſoon as they were out of 
their Doors, they took for an Oracle. It 
was this, which made the Egyptian A- 
pis give Anſwers by the manner of his 
Eating; and filled Men with Panick 
Fears, if the Beaſt were ſullen and deſpi- 
ied his Provender. It were endleſs to re- 
ag the ſeveral places and ways where- || 
by the Devil did befool Mankind un- 
der the pretence of gratitying their Cu- 
rioſity in thoſe deceitful and lying O- 
racles: And although by many Inſtan- 
ces they could not but diſcover the 
Tricks and Cheats, which the Devils 
and the Prieſts did put on them, op 
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the Work went on ſtill as long as there 
were Men willing to be abuſed, till ſuch 
time as thoſe: Arts were more openly 
diſcovered by the coming of Chrift, 
and the preaching the Goſpel to the 
World. For after that time, theirRe- 
putation was ſtrangely ſunk, and their 
_ Philoſophers were puzled at the Rea- 
fon of it; although they were ſtill con- 
ſulted by ſome few perſons, till Ju ĩan 
was fatally deceived by the Oracle, and 
then their Mouths were ſtopt for ever. 
It was this unreaſonable Curioſity which 
made Men not contented with the 
knowledge of the living and the Books 
of the dead, unleſs they did by their 
ſuperſtitious Rites and Ceremonies raiſe 
up their Spirits, or at leaſt others in 
their ſtead: To this end they covered 
their Altars with Blacks or Cypreſs, they 
kindled their Fire with Wood taken out 
of Sepulchres, they ſprinkled the Blood 
of their Sacrifices on the Earth, and 
mixed their Wine, and Milk, and Ho- 
ney, and carried the Bowels of the 


| Beaſts thrice about the Altar, and then 


burnt them, with which, and many o- 
ther Cuſtoms of a- like nature, they ho- 
ped to converſe with the dead, and to 
be informed by them of what they moſt 
deſired to know. It 
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Anſwers by a ſhrill Voice ont of the 
Water, or by Shadows within them, 


It was this, which made them expect 


or by Repreſentations in Chryſtal Glaſ- 


ſes, or by inchanted Rings, (ſuch as 


Apollonius brought from the Brach- 
mant) or by the Nails of a Child co- 


vered over with Soot and Oyl and held 
to the Sun. It was this which put Men 
upon all the ways of Divination by 


the Ax and the Sive, by the Head of 
an Aſs and a Cock picking up the Grains 
of Corn; by Images made by a certain 
poſition of the stars, by the Entrails of 


Beaſts, and the flying of Birds; by 


Lotts, and by Dreams, and what not? 
So ſtrangely did this Curioſity bewitch 
and infatuate Mankind, and laid them 


open to all the Impoſtures and Deluſi- 


ons of evil Spirits, which could not but 


deſpiſe the Folly of Mankind, at the 


fame time when they did the moſt hu - 


mour and gratify this vain and impetu- 


ous defire of knowing things beyond 


their reach. From hence we ſee have 


riſen moſt of thoſe which the Heathens 


_ - accounted their Divineſt Works ; but 
the Chriſtian Religion utterly renounc- 


eth all theſe things as Superſtitious and 


Impious; it repreſſeth the vain Curio- 
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ſity of Men, by forbidding Solicitude ' 
about future Events, and commanding 
2 a Reſignation of our ſelves to the wiſe 
_ diſpoſal of Divine Providence; and ſo 
cuts off all theſe ways of Divination 
by the Root: It teaches Men to be wiſe 
with Sobriety, to keep their Defires of 
Knowledge within due bounds, not to 
torment themſelves with the Fears 
of -future Evils, not to difquiet their 
Minds with what is to come, becauſe 
— unto the day is the evil there- 
a: NR e 
3.) To incourage Idolatry. To this 
end it was that their Oracles were moſt 
in the Temples, and they who came to 
confult them, muſt firſt come and offer 
their Sacrifices to the Gods that were 
worſhipped there. The Pythian Pro- 
pheteſs never opened her Mouth till 
they ſaw the Beaſt ſtand trembling be- 
fore the Altar. Thoſe that deſcended 
into the Cave of Trophonius, were firſt 
to be tried by many Sacrifices, whether 
they were fit to enter it or not, and 
they were to pray before an Image of 
Dadaluss making, which none elſe 
were allowed to ſee, and then after o- 
ther preparation they were let into that 


greadful place, where they faw and 
r — heard 


des 
f heard range things, which NG diſco- 
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vered to the Prieſts when they came 


forth. By ſuch Arts as theſe the Devil 


drew men onto Idolatryʒ for theſe things 
made them very ſuperſtitious and fearful, 


very free and liberal in their Sacrifices 


and Oblations, very nice and punctual 


in obſerving all their Idolatrous Rites: 
For they were told, if they omitted any, 


it was as much as their Lives were 
worth, and inſtead of good and kind 
Dzmons, they would meet with ſuch as 


were cruel, and malicious, and miſchie- 


vous to Mankind.” If any were troubled 
with incurable Diſcaſes, they were told 
there was no remedy bar ſleeping in the 


Temple of Aſculapins, or Tfs : If they 


had not Devotion enough to their Idols, 


then they heard how one Image had 
ſpoken, and another moved, and a third 


did ſweat, and a fourth did bow its Body, 


or teſtify dits approbation or diſlike * 
the perſons who worſhipped. Theſe 
things they uſed as Arguments to per- 


Aug. de 
Civ. Dei, 


I. 8. c. 23. 


Pſell. de 
Demon. 
P · 85. | 


ſwade the duller ſort, who would not 


be moved by bare Repreſentation, and 

thought that too ſlender a pretence for 
ſo much Devotion, that the Gods did 
really dwell in their Images, and were 
— there, after the uſe of cer- 
F _ tain 
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tain Rites for that purpoſe 3 which 


therefore could eaſily foretel Events 


and work miraculous Cures, all which 
did manifeſtly tend to the promoting of 
Idolatry. And therefore among all the 
Miracles wrought in the Chriſtian 
Church in the firſt and pureſt Ages of 
It, we meet not with one of this kind ; 


for the Chriſtians then were ſo afraid 


of Idolatry coming again into the 
World, that many of them would not 


39 


allow ſo much as the common uſe of 


Images, and the Apoſtles gave very 


ſtrict charge to their Diſciples to flee 


from Idolatry, and to keep themſelves 
from Idols. So that this ſort of mi- 
raculous Works was then thought pe- 
culiar toPaganiſm ; but after the great 
_ degeneracy of the ChriſtianChurch,and 


lapſing into Idolatry under other Names 
and pretences,then nothing was ſo much 
talked of as this ſort of Miracles. So 


many perſons cured at ſuch and ſuch 
an Image; ſuch a Crucifix ſpake, and 
moved, and nodded, and ſmiled; and 
all theſe things revived for the ſame 
purpoſe, vis. to incourage Idolatry, 
though never {o repugnant to the Na- 
ture and Deſign of Chriſtianity, _ 
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Cd) To take Men off from the Ne. 
ceſſity of a holy Life. All the Con- 9 
certiment the Devil had as to his Ora- 


dles and Divinations, and Magical O- 


perations, was only for ſome external 
Kites and particular Ceremonies which 
were to be punctually obſerved; but 
as to the inward Paffions of the Mind, 
or giving way to Immoralities, he ne- 
ver troubled them about thoſe Matters, 
and would not have others be concer- 
ned about them. But after that the 
Chriſtian Religion did lay fuch ſevere 
Laws upon Mankind about theſe Mat- 
ters, the Love of God and our Neigh- / 
bour and the Practice of Juſtice, Tem- 


pPerance and Chaſtity were made fo 


neceſſary parts of our Religion, the 
World began to be awakened about 
_ theſe things, and to think that God 
looked more after them, than they 
imagined. For before they generally 
ſuppoſed that their Religion lay in Sa- 
crifices and Prayers, and Rites and Ce- 
remonies, but that the Actions of Life 
belonged more to the Laws of Men, 
than to God's. But when Chriſt and 
bis Apoſtles told Men, that God look- 
ed more after the Hearts and Lives of 
Men, than any meer external * of 
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Worſhip, that the great End of Chriſt's 


coming was to take away Sin, and to 
deſtroy the Works of the Devil; and 


| 
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to redeem a peculiar People Aer, : 
good Works, and this Doctrine confir- 
med by Miracles, then the main hold 


of the Devil was like to be demoliſhed ; 


and therefore he ſet up Simom Magus 


with as looſe a Doctrine as the Haut. 5 
of Man could wiſh, making all Actions 


indifferent, and of no influence on 


Men's Eternal Happineſs or Miſery; and. 


yet pretended to Divine Myſteries, and 


to confirm this Doctrine as the Apoſtles 


did theirs by miraculoys Works. Let 


now any reaſonable Perſon judge, with- 
out farther Examination, which ſort of 


Miracles were agreeable to the Divine 


Nature; thoſe which were wrought 
for Oſtentation, to gratifie Men's vain: 
Curioſity, to incourage Idolatry and 

Licentiouſneſs; or thoſe which were 
wrought for the good of Mankind, 


and to confirm the moſt neceſſary and 


| uſeful Doctrine of Salvation; whoſe 


great End was to draw Men off from 


all Idolatry and Vice to ſerve the true 
45 — living God ? 


2. In the Variety, Openneſs, Uſeful- 
| neſs and We of them. The great- 
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eſt Magical Powers were limited and 1 


- confined : and the Spirits which ruled in 
the Children of Diſobedience were ſen- 


ſible of their own Fetters and Chains; 
and therefore they were great promo- 
ters of the Doctrine of fatal Neceſſity, 
that if any thing were out of their Pow- 
er, Fate might bear the blame, and not 


they. Thus Exſebins obſerves that A- 


pollonius Tyaneus was a vehement Aſ- 


ſerter of the fatal Neceſſity of all 


things, although thereby he deſtroyed 


the Difference of Virtue and Vice, and 


took away all Rewards and Pun 1{h- 


ments. They had no other Refuge but 


this to defend themſelves, *hen the 


Temple of Apollo was burnt, that the 


Fates would have it ſo, and Jode him- 


ſelf gives way to tlie Neceſſity of Fate; 


Evang 1.6 
C. 3. c. 6. 


as Porphyry confeſſeth: And Whenever 
things fell out otherwiſe than was fore- 
Euſchprap. told, ſtill, faith Euſebius, the Devil de- 
5. ceived them with this pretence, that it 
could not be helped, for the Fates had 
otherwiſe determin d. This was the 
ſubtileſt way for the Devil to conceal 
His own Ignorance and Weakneſs ; and 


on this Account if they failed in any of 


their pretend Miracles, if they could 
do only ſome few things and of a cer- 


tain 
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ln kind, they Had Fate fil at hand to 
excuſe them. But we find no ſuch Con- 
ſinement in theApoſtolical Gifts and Mi- 
racles; which we e wrought, effectually 
and diſperſed promiſcuouſly, as might 
bemoſt 9 Pe tothe Ends of chen 
It is true St, Paul ſaith theſe extraordi- 
nary ( Gifts were variouſly diſtributed. A- 5 TT 10 
mong the Members of the Church, to * 
one tlie Gift of Wiſdom, to another 
| Knowledge, to one the Gift of curing 
Diſeaſes, to another ſpeaking with. 
Tongues, to another Interpretation of 
Tongues, to another Prophecy, G. 
But here we ſee in the ſame.Church 
a | mighty Varicty of theſe extraordina- 
ry Gifts; ſuch as was not to be met 
with in any other Society of Men what- 
ſoever. The Schools of Hippocrates 
and Galen never ſent out ſo many Men 
with ſuch a Faculty of healing Diſea- 
| ſes ſo cafily, fo certainly, fo frequent- 
Fa ſo publickly, ſouniverſally, as the 
ofiles and their Diſciples did. They 
felt no Pulſes, examined no Symptoms, 
preſcribed no tedious, Courſe of Phy- 
ſick to. remove the Cauſes, alter the. 
| Temper of the Blood, and prepare the 
Body for a Cure; which ! is a Method 
the beſt and moſt $kilful Phyſicians are 
forced to obſerve; and after all their 


„ LI uttmoſt 


ſhowed theit Power wa 
8575 which the moſt Acute, the moſt 
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| atmoſt i Diligence = ten 


ſee the Diſeaſe | grow 00 ſtrong b tl 


for Nature and Ret, and the poor Pa- 


tient breath /his' laſt, being unable to 
reſcue him from the Jaws of Death. 
But thoſe who had 11 1 8 795 


1 » » 
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far above Na- 


onical, the moſt Malignant Diſca- 


: ſes were not able to withſtand. 


IAſculapius himſelf neither as aPhy- 


fi cian, nor as a God ever wrought ſo 
many, ſo great, ſo ſudden Cures as 
Chriſt and Bis Apoſtles did ; here Si- 
mon Magus and Apollonius were forced 
to give out; all the Charms and Tricks 
of the moſt cunning Magicians could 
never come near that, which Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles did publickly, and in 


the ſight of Enemies, as well as Friends; 


they did not run into Corners, nor make 

uſe 25 dark Rooms, and the moſt ſe- 
cret Places to do their Miracles pap 
What they did was open to the View 


of all, they deſired their moſt prying 


Enemies to be preſent to obſerve all 


their Actions, and to watch thoſe who 


were cured, that they might be fully 
ſatisfied 
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 fatisfied both of the Certainty of the 


Diſeaſe and the Cure. Not one or two 
healed by them, as was pretended of 
Veſpaſtan ; in which Caſe men may ſu- 
ſpect Contrivance arid Forg 


to ſee Multitudes of all Ages, and Coii- 
ditions, and Tempers, and Diſeaſes cu. 
red ſo openly, ſo ſuddenly; fo effeTta- 


ally muſt. needs diſcover to thofe who 


cry, or mer 
Chance, or ſome hidden Cauſes; but 


515 


are not wilfully blind; a Power far 9+ 
bove either Art or Nature. And for 


what evil Spirits can do in this kind; if 


it were within their Power, we never 


find they had ſo much good Will ta 


Mankind to do ſuch things, they love 
to vex and torment and deſtroy Man- 
kind, as much as in theniſies, and it is 
for this purpoſe chiefly their Aſſiſtance 
is deſired by wicked and malicious Crea- 
tures ; and for ſuch Ends they offer 
their help and advice, and give dite- 
ckions to means to compaſs them, (if 
the Experience of moſt of the known 


Ages and Nations of the World may be 


credited) and although ſometimes they 


may pretend to do good Offices to Man- 


kind, in that which they call White 


Magick, yet it is only with a Deſign to 


entrap and enſnare the Souls of Men, 


* 


for under this pretence Thouſands: 
E142 ; - have 


1 Save been drawn to their on Deſtru- 


N Sermon Preached 


ction, ho ſet᷑med to abhor any Com- 


ding to the Theurgick Rites, in hopes 


muhication with evil Spirits, as Boclin 
_ obſerves. :Who) tells us of a great 


Prince that carried an Image of the Pla- 
net _Jzpiter about his Neck made accor- 


to have greater Succefs in his Affairs 
by it, who yet came to a miſerable End; 
after which manner the Devil common- 
ly cheats thoſe who truſt in lying Va- 


nities, and therefore forſake their own 


Merties. But he that came to be the 


Saviour of Mankind expreſſed all the 
Love and Compaſſion poſſible towards 
the Infirmities of humane Nature; he 
did not break the bruiſed Reed nor 


quench the ſmoaking Flax; he did not 


_ mfult over the Miſeries or Calamities of 


Mankind, but gave Eaſe and Relief and 


Comfort to thoſe who were oppreſſed 
either in Scul or Body. And this ex- 


cellent Pattern his holy Apoſtles fol- 
lowed, they inſtructed the Ignorant, 
exhorted the Negligent, reproved the 


Vicious, ſatisfied the Doubtful, raiſed 


up the Weak, and incouraged the 


Strong ; they became all things to al! 
Men, not for their own Advantage but 


for others. And that they might be | 
every ways uſeful, God furniſhed them 
Ml 2 oi „ With! 
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with this miraculous Gift of healing 


Diſeaſes, that if Men did either love 


their Souls or their Bodies, they ought 


to love thoſe who were ſo uſeful to 


both. But beſides the great Variety, 
and Uſefulneſs of theſe extraordinary 
Gifts, the Frequency of the Miracles 
wrought by the Apoſtles deſerves our 
Conſideration. How often do the Ro- 

man Writers tell of one (Claudia that 
drew the Ship with her Girdle that 
was faſtned, ſo that many Men could 
not move it; of one Tuccia that held 
Water in a Steve ; of one Accins Næ- 
vius that cut the Whet-ſtone with his 
Raizor : But what are theſe rare things, 


ſuppoſing them true, to the innumera- 


ble Multitudes of very uſeful Miracles 
which were done by Chriſt and his 


Apoſtles? What was the Rivers ſalu- 


ting Pythagoras, or the Elm ſpeaking. 


to Apollonins, ( granting them to be 


no Fictions ) to the Teſtimony which 


God gave from Heaven to his Son 


thrice by an audible Voice; and the 


Witneſs he bare to his Apoſtles by 


Signs and Wonders, and divers Mira- 


cles and Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt ac- 
cording to his own Will? Upon which 


| Conſideration it will appear, that the 
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to match theſe miraculous Operations, 


- 4 Sermon Preached 
Dexil bath been ſo far from * able 


that in all the Hiſtories extant of any 


Matte we never meet with any thing 


e them in all Circumſtances, vi ⁊. that 


one Perſon ſhould firſt appear doing a- 


bundance of Miracles in all Places, rai- 


ſing the Dead, and riſing himſelf out 
of the Grave, after which twelve that 
were his chief Diſciples ſpake with 
Tongues they never learnt, healed Diſ- 


eaſes they underſtood not, which they 
not only did frequently themſelves, but 


_ communicated theſe Gifts to many o- 
thers by laying on of their Hands; 


which not only continued for a Month 

or a Year or two, but the Remainder 

of them were to be ſeen in the Chriſti- 
an Church after the firſt Century was 
expired from the firſt Deſcent of the 
Holy Ghoſt upon the Apoſtles on the 


Day of Pentecoſt. Go now and ſearch 
the Records of former times, and ſee 


if any Age, or Nation, or Religion 
could produce ſuch a Demonſtration 


for it ſelf as this was. 


What did ever Zoxbaſter among the 
5 Perf Fans, Orpheus among the Greeks, 


Numa amon g the Romans, Mahomet a- 


mong the Arabians, Face among the 


Judi: 


. * 


— 


| 
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| Tidbans produce comparable to this Di- 
vine Demonſtration? The pretences of 
ſome of them to Miracles was juſtly 
ſuſpected to be from Converſation with 
evil Spirits by the Heathens them- 
- ſelves, and of others was very vain; 
ridiculous Mahomet of whom we know 
the moſt, is very hard put to it in this 
bufineſsof Miracles; for, (I.) he owns 
that Miracles are the beſt Confirmation 
of the Truth of Apoſtleſhip, or imme- 
diate Miſſion from God, and the beſt 
ſecurity againſt Impoſtors. (2.) That 
Chriſt and h.s Apoſtles did work great 
and real Miracles, raiſing the Dead, cu- 
I ring the Lame and the Blind, cleanſing 
the Lepers; and this for a Confirmation 
of their Divine Miſſion. -(3.) That he 
was called upon to ſhew his being an 
Apoſtle by Miracles; and he confeſſes 
many would not believe him becauſe he 
did not raiſe the Dead, nor cure Diſ- 
_ eaſes. What now could this ſubtle Im- = 
poſtor ſay for himſelf? (1.) He plead- i 
ed, that Faith did not depend on Mira 
cles, but on the Grace of God; for, 
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faith he, if we had ſent Angels to them, 
; and ſome had come from the Dead, 
- they would not have believed unleſs 
> | God had pleaſed. (2.) That Miracles 


I— 


_L14 would 


4 Se Ne 
1 take off from the Worth and 


; Excellency of believing. Well, faith 
he, for thoſe that will not believe 


without Miracles, I tell you, when 


God ſhall ſend signs among you, that 


Man's Faith ſhall not ſave him unleſs 


be believes before he ſees the Signs. 


But when he ſaw that all his Shifts and : 
Evaſions would not ſerve without ſome - 


ſbew of Miracles, at laſt he pretends to 


them, but ſo weakly and fooliſhly, that 
he fell much ſhort of lee; and 


Simon Magus: Witneſs his Miracle of 


ſplitting the, Moon into two pieces and 
a Mountain appearing in the Middle; 


Pocock.Spe- L 
$136 p. 187. 


ſo there do many, by the help of Tele- 

ſcopes without a Miracle: Witneſs the 
Miracle of the Angel Gabriel taking out 
a drop of black Blood from his Heart 
to prevent his being tempted of the 
Devil: Witneſs the Salutation of him 
by the Trees and the Stones; the 
weeping of a Palm at his Flight from 
Mecca, the ſighing of a Beam, and ſuch 


ridiculous Fopperies, which yet had no 


other Teſtimony for the truth of them, 
beſides his bare word. And therefore 
it was great weakneſs and folly in him 
ſo much às to pretend to Miracles; 


hich the wiſeſt of his Followers are : 


very 15 
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" wary; ſenſible of, and therefore ſay the 

Alcoran is inſtead of all Miracles, of 
which they glory that it is penn d with 
that admirable Eloquence, that all the 

Men on Earth, and the Devils in Hell, 


are not able to match one Chapter of 
it. So that they caſt off all the ratio- 


nal evidence of Miracles as inconſiſtent 


with the excellency of believing, and 


reſolve their Faith wholly into the 
ſelf- evidencing power of the Alcoran. 


But although we have infinitely more 


reaſon to magnifie the Sacred Oracles 


of Scriptures, for the purity of their 
Doctrine, and the admirable ſimplicity 


joyn'd with the majeſty of their Style; 
yet Chriſt and his Apoſtles offered the 


_ faireſt and moſt convincing Evidence to 


the World of their Divine Commiſſi- 


ons that ever was ſhewed or pretended 


to by Men. 


5 Thall only add one - Circumſtance 


more, wherein the Miracles wrought 


to confirm the Chriſtian Religion ex- 
ceed all others, and that is, 


3. In the Satisfaction they have ; 


KH to the moſt inquiſitive part ” p 


. Mankind, i. e. either to convince them 


of the truth of the Doctrine confirmed 


by them, or at leaſt to bring them to 


"this 
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ters of fact were true, they are a ſuffi. 

_ cient, proof of a Divine Power. If 

Chriſt did riſe from the Dead himſelf, 
and fend abroad his Apoſtles ſo « uali- 


ff'd, as is expreſſed in the New T2. 


muent, it was the faireſt proof could be 


ven, that they were fear from God. 
nd this is as great an advantage as a- 
ny proof from Miracles can ever have, 


viz. that thoſe things were certainly a. 


bove the Power of Nature, the raiſing 
the Dead, tlie healing Diſeaſes with a 
word ſpeaking, the Gift of Tongues, 


Ge. and that they offered the faireſt | 
trial of the truth and certainty of them 


by appearing and acting ſo publickly in 
1 Aries and places where-ever they 
cute. From hence it came to paſs, that 


although Si Magus had many great 
Advantages. above the Apoſtles, as to 
the Entertainment of his Doctrine in 
the World, by the Countenance he 


gave to a licentious way of living, and 


5 by ayoiding Perfecutions, making it 
lawful to obſerve any Rites of Religi- 


ous Worship (which were two very 
taking Principles with the 1 51 of 


Vankind 19010 5 Pleaſure and Safety 


above" all things) yet the Chriſtian Re 
ligion, 
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ligion, notwithſtanding the ſtrictneſsof 
its Precepts as to both thoſe, ſtrange- 
ly prevailed and: gained efteem in the 
World, when Simon Magus ſunk and 
declined ſo much, that Origen faith, in o.g. . 
his time there were ſcarce thirty per- C p. 44. 
ſons left in the whole World, that had. 
any kind of eſteem for him, which 
was the thing he aimed at in all his 
Undertakings; when at the ſame time 
the Chriſtian Religion was ſpread over 
moſt of the known Countries and Ci- 
ties in the World; and gained ground 
_ continually notwithſtanding all the dif- 
advantages it met with from the falfe- 
_ neſs of pretended Brethren, and the 
fury of enraged Perſecutors. And the 
more Juſt and Honeſt, the more Pious 
and Charitable, the more Searching 
and Inquiſitive any perſons were, the 
ſooner they embraced and entertained 
the Chriſtian Religion; for they 
found, if Men did but lay aſide Preju- 
dices and examine things with that Care 
and Sincerity they ought to do, there 
was. enough in the Chriſtian Religion 


to convince and ſatisfie the moſt im- 5 | 
partial Mind that it came from Gd. 


Thus mightily did Chriſtianity prevail 
dyer the Frauds of Men a” 5 
6 ng 
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Followers ſunk to thirty 


If Ser ermon Preatbet: 
of the Devil ; and as Simon as his 


gens 


time, we do not read what * g 


was ever able to gather ſo many Diſei- 


ples: For he ſeems to have been a Man 
of very ſmall Reputation in the World, 
. 7 "Wt; perſons cried him up out of 


555 ght and malice to Chriſtianity, after 


hiloftratus had publiſhed his Romance ; 


concerning him; wherein no manner 


of ſufficient proof i is offered, concern- 
ing the moſt material things which are 


related of him, but the bare ſingle Te- 


ſtimony of Damis the AHrian, whom 


 Philoſtratus himſelf did fo little believe, 


E L 4- 0. 16. 


that he ſaith, he left out a great deal 


which the other had written; and 


ſome not unjuſtly think, hath made a 


great deal more of his own Head. And 
where he ſpeaks about the greateſt Mi- 
racle Apollonius ever pretended to, viz. 


the raiſing a Maid from the Dead, he 


ſpeaks fo doubtful] y and uncertainiy a- 


bout it, whether ſhe were really dead 
or no, that one may eaſily diſcern he 


did not believe it to be any Miracle at 


all. But ſuppoſing there had been any 


greater pretence to Miracles among the 
Enemies of Chriſtianity, where were 


chere any ſuch proofs offered of the 


truth 
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of any thing they reported of Apollo- 


nin: ? Did'Mahomet's Uncle undergo a- 
ny Torments rather than deny the Mi- 

racle of the cleaving of the Moon? 
No, himſelf confeſſeth that he thought 
it an Impoſture. How do Porphyry or 
Famblichus prove the Miracles of Py- 


\ 


 thago#as? by nothing; but by a very 
* Fame, and a kind of ent Tra- 


dition. But this was the invincible 


proof that Chriſtianity offered of the 


5a 
truth of them, as were by the Chriſtl- 9 
ans. Did Damis, or Maxinus, or Phi- LL 
loſtratut ever venture the loſs of one 
Hair of their Heads to prove the truth 


truth of theſe things; fn the Apoſtles - 


_ themſelves cheerfully ſacrificed their 


lives to atteſt them, and many thouſands 


of perſons followed their Examples ; 


which ſurely is the higheſt proof can 


be given of a matter of fact, ſuch as the 


Miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles 


were, which was that Demonſtration 


of the Spirit and of Power our Apoſtle 
thought juſtly would give more Satiſ- 


Den to Mankind, than if he had 


made uſe of the moſt enticing Elo- 


querice, or the moſt demonſtrative Syl- - 


| log iſms. 
dad therefore, O thou moſt wiſe and. 


power al God, who dzaſe hide the Me- 


thods 


o 


 thods of thy anfinite Miſclom for the Sal- 
vation of Markind- from the Wiſe and 


-Prudent of this Morld; and. didſt male 
choice of things accounted weak and foo- 
4difh among Men, to confound the erte, 


tbon that deſpiſeſt the Subtilties of 


Human Wiſdom, and hnoweſs the 
Thoughts of Men that they are vam, and 


therefore didft make choice of ſuch Me- 


thods to confirm our Faith, that it might 
at ſtand in the Wiſdom of Men but in 
the Power of God : Make us ſo ſenſible 
of our Weakneſs and Folly, that we may 


not lean on our own Underſtandings, nor 


be led aſide by any enticing words of 
'Mar's Wiſdom into the Paths of Error or 


Withedneſs ; but guide thou our nder. 
ſtandings in the knowledge of th Truth, | 
confirm our Faith in thy holy. Ward, in- 
fame our Souls with a greater love to it, 
and give us that good and powerful Spi- 


rit of thine, which may dlirect our Minds, 


inline our Wills, and govern our Paſſi- 


ons, according to thy Goſpel; that being 
under the Conduct of thy Wiſdom and 

EZ: 00 ower in this Life, we may after this 

Life be admitted to Everlaſting Glory, 


through thy Eternal Son, Jeſus Chriſt, 


| : to whom with thee and thy Holy Spirit, 


be given all Honour and Praiſe, now and 
Aan men * 
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Rational account of rhe *Grounds of the Proteſtant 


14 
ws 


4 Religion ; being a Vindicarion of the Lord Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury's Relation of 4 Conference, Ge. from the 


pretended Anſwer pf T. C. 2d. Edit F. 
Origine: Britannicæ, or the Antiquities of the Britiſa 
Churches, with a Preface concerning ſome pretended An- 
tiquities relating to Britain, in Vindication of the Biſhopof 
z TTC acorn 
© Trenicum,' A Weapon- Salve for the Churches Wounds. 34% 
Origines Sacre, Or a Rational account of the Grounds 


of Chriſtian Faith, as to the Truth and Divine Authority 


of rhe Scripr, and the matters rherein contained now prints. 
ing in Folio with very large Additionsw 
A Diſcourſe concerning the Idolatry practiſed, in the 
Church of Rome, and 1 470 of Salvation in the Com- 
munion bf i, , no TERS og 
An Anſwer to ſeveral late Treatiſes occaſioned by a 
Book entituled, A Diſcourſe cancerning the Idolatry pra- 
ctiſed in the Church of Rome, and the hazard of Salvation 
in the Communion of it; Part I. Odtav o. 


. 
* 


As Second Diſcourſe in Vindication of the Proteſtant. 
SGrounds of Faith, againſt the pretence of Infallibility in 
the Roman Church, in Anſwer ro the Guide in Controverſie, 
by K H. Proteſtancy without Principles, and Reaſon; and” 

Religion; or the certain Rule of Faith, by EX. with a par- 

ticular enquiry into the Miracles of the Roman Church, 82. 
An Anſwer to Mr. Creſh's Epiſtle apologerica] to a Per- 

fon of Honour, touching his V; 
fleet, Octado. %%% 88 

A Defence of the Diſcourſe concerning the Idolatry pra- 
Ctiſed in the Church of Rome, in anſwer to a Book entitu- 
led, Catholicks no Idolarers, 8p. 


Roman Prieſt, a Fanazick 


Several Conferences between a 


Chaplain, and a Divine of rhe Church of England; being 


! I 


a full Anſwer to the late Dialogues of IT. G. 98%. 
The Unreaſonableneſs of Separation, or an impartial 


Account of the Hiſtory, Nature and Pleas of 'rhe, preſens , 
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Sermon concerning the Myſteries #} 1 5 Lg: F 10 N 
A m— 7. 1691. With a Preface concerning the 
true State of the Controverſie about ( brilbs W ion. 
| The ſ&ond Edition, 8 5 
Sermons preached upon fereral Occaſoy, in four Ver, 
lunes in Otavs.. | 
A Diſcowſein Vindication of the Doctrine of the 2 
nity ; with an Anſwer to the late  Socinian Objections a- 
F< it, from 8 uity and Reaſon, And, a 
reface concerning the diffetent Ex plications.c of rhe Trinity, Y 
and the Tendency of the preſent Sennen Controverſie. 
ſecand Edition, 8%. 5 
The Biſhop of 'Woroefters. i. and 2d. Leier i in Anſwer | 
70 Mr. Locks. 
Eccleſiaſtical Caſes relating to the E Duties and Ri ghts « of 
"he Parochial Clergy ſtared and reſolved according to tbe 
3 of Conſcience, and Law ; to which is added a Diſ- 
* concerning Bonds of Reſignation to Benefices, 8 o. 
The Rule of Faith: Or an Anlwer to the Treatiſe of 
- Mr, Fo $..enticuled, Sure: Foot ing, &c. by John Tillotſon; D. D. 
tc Which is ad joined, a Reply to Mr. J. Ss third Appendix, | 
85 *. Edward Stillingfleet;, D. D. { 
ter to Mr. G. Siring a true Account of a late Con- 
| trhe D. of H. 4 911 
' ASecond Letter ro Mr. G. in . ro two Letters late 
% * pabliſhed, concerning the Conference at the D. of Ps. 
A Diſcourſe concerning the Nature and Grounds of the 
Certain of Faith, in Anſwer to J. S. his Carholick Letters. 


The Council of Trent Examin d and Dilprov'd by Catho- . 


b Tradition in che main Points in Se Parke between 
s and the Church of Rome; with a particular Account of 
ie Times and Occaſions of introducing them, Part I. 10 
oY a Preface is prefixed concerning che true Senſe of the 
"Council of Trent, and the Notion of Tranſubſtantiation, TO 

The Effigies of the Bight, Reverend Father in God, ZEdw.”. |. 
Ane Lord hop of I/Vorcefter, Engraven on a Copper: 
. 11 Whine, in Foley, Þ Price 1 I's f er 
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